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I. Observations on the Institution of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
By Sir Nicnouias Harris Nicoxras, G.C.M.G., addressed to HUDSON 
Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President ; illustrated by the Accounts of the 
Great Wardrobe of King Edward the Third, from the 29th of September 
1344 to the 1st of August 1345 ; and again from the 2\st of December 
1345 to the 31st of January 1349. 


Read 7th March, 1844, 


Torrington Square, 
My DEAR Sir, Ist March, 1844. 


Every thing that relates to the History and Institutions of this Country 
has strong claims upon the attention of the Society of Antiquaries; and 
I therefore do myself the honour of submitting for its consideration the 
accompanying OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

Though the origin of that illustrious Fraternity has been investigated by 
many learned Antiquaries, among whom must be especially mentioned Selden, 
Ashmole, and Anstis, neither the cause nor the precise time of its Foundation 
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2 Observations on the 


has been ascertained. This remarkable fact may be attributed chiefly to the 
paucity of contemporary information on the subject, and partly to the few coe- 
val statements which do exist, not having been examined with sufficient care. 
Froissart is the only contemporary Chronicler who mentions the Institution ; 
and his narrative is unquestionably erroneous. The Public muniments 
(except the Expenses of the King’s Wardrobe) are entirely silent respecting 
it; and the Annals and Statutes of the Order are extremely imperfect until 
long after its creation. 

The Foundation of the Order is assigned by Selden and Anstis, on the 
authority of Froissart, to Saint George’s Day, in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of King Edward the Third, viz. the 23rd of April, 1344; and by Ash- 
mole, on the authority of a recital in the Statutes, to the twenty-third year of 
that reign, viz. 1349-50. 

The question has been recently examined by the late George Frederick 
Beltz, Esq. Lancaster Herald ; who, in his “ Memoirs of the Order of the 
Garter,” relies confidently on Froissart’s statement, and, consequently, agrees 
with Selden and Anstis, in the date of 1344. 

For a considerable period, and more particularly for the last five years, the 
subject has occupied much of my attention. After having examined every 
authority and every record I could find, I wrote the History of the Order of 
the Garter, which occurs in the first volume of my “ History of the Orders of 
Knighthood of the British Empire ;” but finding, on the publication of Mr. 
Beltz’s volume, that, instead of having, as I supposed, seen all the Wardrobe 
Accounts in the Office of the Queen’s Remembrancer, there were some which 
had not been produced to me, it became necessary to examine all the 
records of that nature; and the result was the discovery of many which 
had escaped, as well Mr. Beltz, the latest, as Ashmole, the earliest, and 
indeed every other Writer on the Order. The most important of these disco- 
veries were added to the General Introduction to the “ History of the Orders 
of British Knighthood”; but I felt the inconvenience of not being able 
(without reprinting for a third time many sheets of the History of the Order 
of the Garter) to incorporate all the new facts with the former narrative. 

The last examination, which extended over some thousands of original 
documents, added very strongly to my previous conviction of the extreme 
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value of the Accounts of the Royal Wardrobe for all objects connected with 
early English History, Antiquities, and Biography ; and I take this opportu- 
nity of pointing out their great importance to the Society of Antiquaries, 
with the hope that it will lend its aid to the publication of a series of 
Excerpts from them. 

In proof of the importance of those Records, I must advert to the extraor- 
dinary fact, that the only authentic information now extant respecting an In- 
stitution so renowned as the ORDER OF THE GARTER, is to be found in the 
Accounts of the King’s Tailor, for the materials used in making the Garters 
worn by the Royal Founder and his Companions. 

Though, of course, I extracted and printed every express mention of 
“Tue GarTER” in the Wardrobe Accounts, it was incompatible with the 
plan of the “ History of the Orders of British Knighthood” to do more ; and 
I was conscious of the very unsatisfactory impression which such isolated ex- 
tracts must convey, since it is only by considering the whole of the Accounts, 
(of which those entries are a very small part,) that a correct opinion can 
be formed of their true character, and, consequently, that sound inferences 
can be drawn from them. But it is not merely with respect to the Order of 
the Garter that the Wardrobe Accounts, containing the earliest notice of 
the Garter, are valuable. They abound in various illustrations of the 
manners and costume of King Edward the Third’s Court; and contain 
notices of many eminent Personages, together with numerous details of the 
marriage of his daughter the Princess Joan, and of the birth and burial of his 
son William of Windsor, of whom little more than the name was known. 

Thinking that the publication of those Accounts, as general illustrations of 
the Court in the fourteenth century, and more especially of the Foundation 
of the most ancient and most illustrious Order of Knighthood in the world, 
came within the objects of the Society of Antiquaries, | brought them to 
the notice of some Members of its Council, and especially of its learned 
Secretary, who did me the favour to adopt my suggestion, and to accept my 
offer of accompanying them by “ Observations on the Institution of the 
Order of the Garter.” 

It will be seen that I have necessarily introduced part of what I have 
printed in my Work on the British Orders; but I have endeavoured to 
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render the present Observations as complete and as full a History of the 
origin of the Order of the Garter, as subsequent inquiries and reflection 
have enabled me to write. 
| | These Observations are followed by slight notices of the most interesting 
of the other entries in those Wardrobe Accounts; and I have added extracts 
from all the authorities to which I have referred. 

I have also availed myself of the occasion to introduce to the notice of 
the Society a curious Relic now in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
the earliest existing representation of the Garter, with its well-known Motto. 

I have the honour to be, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 


To Hupson Guryey, Esq. 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
&e. &e. &c. 














Expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward III. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE EXPENSES OF THE GREAT WARDROBE OF 
KING EDWARD THE THIRD, FROM THE 29TtTx OF SEPTEMBER 
1344 TO THE Ist OF AUGUST 1345; AND OF THE DELIVERY 
OF FURS, MERCERY, AND OTHER ARTICLES OUT OF THE SAID 
WARDROBE, FROM THE 29TH OF. SEPTEMBER 1347 TO THE 
3ist JANUARY 1349 AND ALSO FROM THE 2ist OF DECEMBER 
1345 TO THE 3ist OF JANUARY 1349.* 


Sm* h? rotti M!’Declxij ti iij § .ix. ob p’l’. 

EXPENSE DIU’SIMODE MAGNE GARDEROBE D’NI REGIS EDWARDI T'CIJ 

POST CONQUESTUM TEMPORE THOME DE CROSSE CL’'ICI EIUSDE’ GARDEROBE 

A FESTO 8'C’'l MICH'IS ANNO REGNI PRED’C'l D’NI REG’ DECIMO OCTAUO 

INCIPIENTE VSQ’ PRIMU’ DIE’ AUGUSTI PROX'’M’ SEQUENT QUO DIE D’'N’S 
JOH'ES CHARNELS CEPIT OFFICIUM PRED’C’M, VIDELICET, 


Jon’! MaRREYs, cissori dni nii Regis p ditisis custubs ‘t expen’ p ipm fact % 
apposit circa talliat“am consutui fururat p“filiat ‘t factu¥ ditisay robay gar- 
niand % at reg tam p corpe ipius dni Regis q“m p alijs ditisis de Peepto suo p 
ditsas vices infra tempus hui? compoti ‘ p bre de piuato sig dat v. die Oct anno 
xv. allot in comp de anno xvo. pcedent’ vidett trii robaz long t tii robag curt 
quatt rob long t curt de .vj. garniament p dno Rege faciend fururan¢ p*filiand ‘tt 
capu¢ rob curt liniand cont* fii Oim Stog t Natat suptunié curt frounciat ‘tt 
botoii p quatt rob loag t curt .xij.$ ~\.xxxvj.§ vnius robe de iiij* garniament 
facient p dno Rege de panii sibi dat p Gnam Ptiam Regina suptuni¢ curt 
frouné t bototi et capué liniand cont“ fii Natat ni .x. §. vni? tunié ci capué 
de panii laghtoii frounciat t botoii de dono Hent Dengayn .xx. @ vni® tunice 
ci caput de dono Wilti Bette fat frount t botofi p Rege t furur t capuc 
liniant ij.§ .vj. @ vni? tunice ci caput dno Regi dat p R. de Cobh*m fat 
furur frouné t capué liniand .ij § .vj. d vni? tunice ci caput p ripia p Rege 
faciend furur t caput liniand de eodem panii .xx. 4 vni? tunice vni? cloch ci 


* This Roll, which was formerly in the custody of the Queen’s Remembrancer of the Exchequer, is 
now deposited in the Branch Public Record Office at Carlton Ride. 
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caput de dono dni P'ncipis fat faciend furur t caput liniand p Rege .v.§ vnius 
tunice de pani de fry’ de dono T. Colney altius tunice de panii de Sempring- 
h*m faciend fururand frouné t caput liniand .v. 3 vni? tunice dno Regi dat p 
Colney faciend froun¢ t liniand ci panii cantelyii .ij. § furur vni? tunice t 
caput liniat p dno R. de Ferers t vni? tunice ci caput p Rege de panii sibi 
dat p B. de Burgherssti faciend t furu t caput liniand .iiij. 3 \_.xxxiiij. 8 .iiij. 4 
sex par robag lifi pro Rege faciend frounciand ‘t dupplicand de nouo modo p quott 
pari .xiiij.@ (.vij.$ .xij. par robag liniag faciend p Rege de antiquo modo p quott 
pari .viij. d .viij.3 .ij. cottchiefs long .ij. capedhust t ij. cottchiefs curt p Rege 
faciend consuta tt radiat de albo 8ico xv. @ .v. volupiog pro capite Regis faciend 





sici ad eadem volupia faciend .iij. § x. @ p factur .xxx. par caligag pro Rege 
p vices de panii ditisi coloris scitt p>: quott pari .ij. d .v. § p factur vni? robe 
long ‘t uni® robe curt de .vj. garniament de rub veluetto p dno Rege faciend 
fururand ‘t p*filiand cont* fm tabule rotunde tentum apud Wyndesore hoc anno 
opan¢ p .iij. dies t .ij. pellipa¥ opané p .j. diem quott cap p diem .vj. @ opancii 
cf siima festinaCée sup pellur d&e robe t fururat eiusdem p dé fo de pcepto 
Regis .xiij. § p talliat“a consut“a % garnistura .ccij. tunicag ci tot caput p 
scutife? t Suient Re ad arma % .xvj. tuni ci tot caput p ministralt Regis de 
Pcepto ipius Regis. cont fm dée tabule rotunde p quatt tunice ci caput ci 
liniat fururat t botonaé ante .x. @ .ix. ti. .xx. d@ vni? tunice simpli¢ pro diio 
Rege faciend p hastilud pdict fact de panii nigi recept de J. de Coloii .ij. § p 
factur .ix. caneuat fat p dittf reb3 intrussand xij. @ ob vni? tunice ci capuc 
p “no Rege de panii sibi dat p T. Colneye frounciat botoii furur p toti * liniat 
capue .ij. § .vj. @ p emendaé vni? volupij fact t opat ci pt p dno Rege j. d p 
factuF vni? caneuat cont .iij. pet de card ynde p lecto Regis in cama sua vj. d 
p factur .xij. pari cirothecag magii de corio Cui faciend p falconay % liniand ci 
pelt dafii .ij. § duag robag long duag robag curt p dno Rege faciend cont fm 
Pasche hoc anno psenti quait rot long t curt de .vj. garniament suptuni¢ curt 





par calig fat p Rege cont“ idem fm p quott pari vt sup* .xij. d factur .ij. corset- 
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tog p Rege cont idem fm botonat ci laqueis Sici t punctibs ij. § tri: volupiog 
p Rege opat cii pt t ligand efi nig? rubant ici p quatt pecia .xij. d ‘ij. 3. Et in vad 
.xiij. opar quott cap .iiij. dq p diem opanciai p vni diem sup ‘yné mat*cit 
t duag robag curt vt“q, long tt curt de .vj. garniament faciend t liniand p Rege 
cont“ fm Pentecostes suptuni¢ curt frounciat t botoii scift p vt“q, roba longa 
t curta .x. § .xx. § duag robag vt"q, de .ij. garniament p Rege faciend ‘*t liniand 


panii de piuata carla Rege iiij. § vni? tunice vni? courtpet cf caput de panii 
virid p Rege .ij. § .vj. @ vni? tuni¢é vni? courtpet ci caput de Tyrtaii mixt de 
dono T. de Hattefel@ * vni? courtpet ci caput de dono @ni P'ncipis p diio 
Rege faciend cont“ fm Pentecostes scitt p tuni¢ curtpet ci caput vt s* .v. § 
vni? tunic vni? courtpet ci caput duag tunicag frount ‘t botoii ci vno man- 


seee me eee 


calig p dno Rege faciend de panii dit'f p quott ij. @ vt s“ jij. § .viij. & -xij. 
par rob liti pipo Rege faciend quatt camisia duplicat p toti t frounciat de nouo 


totii frouné t botofi ante vsq, ad genua manic dupli¢ ‘t long vsq, ad mani * 
botonat vsq, ad cubiti p factur vt'usq, .ij. s .iiij. 3 .ij. pat linthiaii long p lecto 
Rege .xvj. @ .ij. cotichiefs long ‘t .xij. par volupiog p Rege faciend t garnissand 
ci rubant Sici _¥j. § .vj. @ .ij. fotclothes p ped Regis faciend .iiij. 4 et p .ij. tb 
candet minut cere p cereaCée d&%&s opi p Rege .xij. & p .Ixxij. th candet pys 
pe th .ij. d empt t expendit infra tempus hui® comp ad luminand opat ‘t factur 
déz garniament ‘t at opi pro Rege .xij. § p factur .ij. caneuat fact .ij. caneuat 
fact* ad intrussand ditisas res in cama Rege -iij. & p .cx. vrinalib3 empt p vices 
ad opus Regis p< pet .j. & .ix. § .ij. @ p retonsione ‘t molura .v. panii dat dno 
Regi p dit/sos in cara sua p vices hoc anno p quott panii .xviij. @ .vij. § .vj. & 


* Sic in orig. 








ee a 
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p cariag ditfsaz robag ‘t at garniamentog Regis p vices de Londoii vsq, Langeley 
ad Regé ad fii Oim stog infra tempus hui? compoti .xvj. 4 p consiti cariag de 
Londoii vsq, Wodestok p festo Natat dni p rob t at nec“ciis Regis cariand 
jij. § .iiij. @ p consiti cariag de Londofi vsq, Wyndesore pro hastilud Rege ibid 
Pp vices .iij . § consiti cariag de Londofi vsq, Marlebergti ad fm Pasche hoc anno 
p rob Re cariand .ij. § consiti cariag de Londofi vsq, Marlebgh ad fm Pente- 
costes p rob Re ibidm cariand@ .ij. § p battellag t portag ditisag robag garnia- 
mentog ‘tt aliag reg p'uata Camam Regis tangent de Turri Londoii vsq, Westiii 
t econt~ ad Regem p diu’sas vices infra tempus hui? compoti .iij. § et pro 
quodam hospicio p ipm Jotiem Marreys locato Londoii in quo opa dni Regis 
pdéa pficiebant~ p toti tempus hui? comp vidett a fo sti Michis hoc anno 
-xviij’. incipiente vsq, pimi diem Augusti px seqji p .cccv. dies vt°q, die com- 
putato .iiij. ti. .iij. § .ix. d. 





Sm* .xxvij. ti. .xiij. § .x. d ob q* p™. 


Cam'a 

Item. Et p filo .vj. 4% p rubant p emendat tapetog p leto Regis .x. ft 
p vat .viij. opa¥ q°tt ad .iiij. @ q* p j. dié st eisdé tapet p ij. beeres ca bolst’s p 
ectis .xv. § .vj. ¢ p opat emendat eogdé .xij. d p .j. weye v3 .xiij. petr pluii p détis 
lis t bolst’s .xiij. & .iiij. & p impleG%e eogdé .x. & p .vj. viii tet Reyns p .vj. pilows 
Vij. § p fact*a eogdé .ix. & p vno rethe ad piscandt p Rege a * * 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


{ Cetera desunt. ] 








[11 ]BERACI[ONES | [DRAPER ]IE PE[LLU]REM 'CIMONIJ ET ALIAR’ RER’ DIU'SAR’ 


OFFICIU’ MAGNE GARDEROBE D'NI R™ E. T’C1J POST CONQUESTUM TAN- 
GE'TES F'CE P’ JOH’EM COK’ CL’ICUM ET P’UISOREM EJUSD'M MAGNE GAR- 
DEROBE A FESTO SC’I MICH’IS IN SEPTEMBR’ ANNO REGNI EIUSDE’ D'NI R™ 
XxJ"° vsq’ ID'M FESTU’ A’O REGNI EIUSD'M D'N! R™ XXIJ”, VLTI'O DIE 
COMPUTATO ET NO’ PRIMO; ET AB EOD'M FESTO 8’CI MICH'IS ANNO R™ 
xx1y'® P’pD’o vs’ xxxJ"” DIE’ JANUAR’ ANNO REGNI EIUSD'M D'NI 
R™ XXIIJ°, VLTI'O DIE COMPUTATO ET NO’ PRIMO, QUO XXXJ° DIE 
JANUAR’ D’C’US JOH’ES COK’ DIMISIT OFFICIU’ S’AD'C’M ET ‘ D'N’S’ WIL'S 


DE RETFORD ILLUD RECEPIT P’ BR’E SUB MAGNO SIGILLO R™ DE DAT’ 


APUD WESTM’ XXXJ° DIE JANUAR’ ANNO REGNI REGIS XXIIJ°.* 


xx. viii panni long san- 


JOHAN’I MARREYS Cissori @ni nfi | | gwyii in Grano 
R* ad vna roba p eodm dno nfo R° | |j- viii panni long de Brucelt 
ftam de vj garniamenté v3 ij suptu- | | j. caput de .cc. vent fit? pur 
nicis .ij. tunicis vna suptunica apta ; {j. clot de .De. ventr rit pur 


vna cloca t iij caput p eattm roba | |j. mantillett de .c. vent mit pur 
fururand t p*filiand p festo oim | | iij. fut quatt de .cexl. venti mi pur 








scoz anno Regis xxj. p pfurnacée .c. venti fi pur 
) Uxx. bestias de Eremynes 
Bt ae fosien® ? Rege duss clocas } vj. vlii panni long in Grano 
‘ duplices’ yemales inf* tempus / vii 5 dente | 
9 : vj. viii panni long de Brucelt 
hui? compoti } 


Ei@m ad facien? wn’ cloca % wna) ( “) viii panni long mixt 


cota ci capué duplici furuf de’ / . de a 
gris p seisona yemali \ | j- cloca de .ecce. dors de Gris 
j. furuf de .cc. dors de Gri8 





* This Roll is in the Branch Public Record Office at Carlton Ride, and is marked “ F. L. H. 639.” 
VOL. XXXI. c 
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Eidm ad fat p R° vna cota t vna 
cloca fur de beu’e t ad duplicand 
capuc eiusdm secte 

Eidm ad. ij. robas p eottm dno nfo 
R° feas de xij. garniament v3. iiij”" 
suptiicis iiij. tuficis ij. suptnicis apt 


ij cloc. t vj. caput t p eisdm rob } 4 


fururand ‘tt p*filiand p vigilia t p 
ipo festo Bete! Natat dni anno 
xxj° pdc& 


Kidm ad fururand yvna suptiicam 


/ \ ix. viii panni 
\ | xviij. pelt de 


ventr 








xl. bestias de 


xlij. vlii panni long in 
ij. capuc de .cece. venti 
ij. cloé de .M"ce. venti 
ij. mantillett de .cc. v 
vj. furuF quait de .ccxl. 


entr 


p pfurnadde .cc. vent 


dni R* albam broudata t opatam | \ j. furué de .cexl. venti’ 
ci colfaeches cont* idm fm Natat\ | xxxij. letuses 


dni 


Kidm ad vnii capué duplex p R*) , 


cont* idm fm Natat dni 


Eidm ad vna robam p R* féam de .vj. 


garniaiii v3.ij.suptnicis.ij.tuni¢ vna 


suptnica apta vna cloca * .iij. 


caput ‘t p eadim ‘roba’ fururand 


t p*filiand con* fm Ephanie dni 
~ . s a 
anno ri’ .xxj° p’da&% 


Fidm ad vna robam p Rege ftam de 
.vj. garniament v3 .ij. suptnicis .ij. 
tnicis vna suptnica apta vna cloca 


‘t .iij. caput t p eadm roba furu- | 


randa t p*filiand cont* fm Pur te 
Marie anno ri* R'*, .xxij“inf* temp 
hui? compot 


} ij viii paiii long in 
xxj. vlii p long in 
) |}. capué de .ce. venti 

5 mantilt de .c. venti 
| j. clot de .De. venti 
| 


| ventr 
p pfurnacée .c. venti 
xx. bestias de 





‘jij. fururF quatt de .cexl. 


xxj. vii panni long de 


|j. caput de .cc. venti 
| j. mantilt de .c. ventr 
|j. clot de .De. venti 

| iij. furuy quatt de 

|| venti 

_p pfurnacve .c. venti 
xx. bestias de 





Sic in orig. 


.cexl. 


russet long 


bette 


Grano 

miu pur 
mit pur 
rit pur 


rit pur 
ni pur 


Eremynes 


mu pur 


letuses 


Grano 


Grano 

mi pur 

mit pur 
pur 


mit pur 


mit pur 
Eremynes 
Brucelt 
mt pur 
pur 


mu pur 
tit pur 


pur 
Eremynes 
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Eidm ad vna ‘roba’ p R* yemalé de 
iiij" garniament 


Et ad duas robas p eodm dno R* 
ftas de .xij. garniament v3 .iiij. 
suptnicis .iiij. tnicis .ij. suptnicis 
aptis .ij. clot t .vj. caput t p 
eisdm rob fururand t p*filiand p 
vigilia t p festo Pascti a° ipius R* 
xxij® 


Eidm ad faciend fururand *t p*filiand ) 


vna robam de .iiij* garniament de 


p virid broudat ci phesano pennis | 


de v3 cloca suptnica apta suptnica 





clausa tnica ci .ij. capuc. 


Eidm p .iiij* suptnicis t .iiij* capuc 
estiualib; feis p R¢ tpre hui? com- | 
pot t p eistm suptnicis lyniand | 
in ventre 


Et ad duas clot dupli¢ inde fat p Re, 
p seisona estiuali inf* temp hui? 
compot 


4 


 xiij. viii dj. panni long 
| azure panii long 
j. furur de .ce. venti mu pur 


( xxxviij. viii panni long in Grano 

ij. capué de .ccclx. venti Mit? pur 

ij. mantelt vt°q, de .c. venti fit put 
ij. clot vt*q, de .De. vent? mi? pur 

1s = 

vj. furur quatt de .cexl. 





ventr mit pur 
p pfurnacoe .cxxviij. venti mu pur 
xl. bestias de Eremynes 
xiij. vlii panni long virid _ pani long 
j. viii p long p liniacée stdi 

capuc Grano 
j. capuc de ciiij. ventr mit pur 
j. clot de .De. ventr mit pur 
ij. furur vt"q, de .ccxl. venti mit pur 
xij. bestias de Eremynes 





iij. viii panni long mar- 

beryn in Grano 
iij. viii pani long violetti in Grano 
iij. vlfi pani long scarlett in Grano 





iij. viti pani long de Brucelt 
_vj. pee sendalt de Triple 
ij. viii panni long sang- 

wyn in Grano 
iij. viti pani long cendryn 

in Grano 
iij. viti pani long bruni 

storre in Grano 





‘iij. viii pani long virid mixt 
. de Brucelt 
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Et ad vna robam sex garii inde fa- 


poti } 
Eidm ad vna alia robam .yj. garti 








fra temp hui? compoti 


Eidm ad vnii cortepie .j. mantelt j. ) 
caput p bosco inde faciendo ) 


suptnice de panno adauY p Rege 
de dono comit Lancast? tt ad lini- 
andi vnii caput de eadtm secta | 


Eidm ad fururand duas manicas vni? 


. } Eidm ad parandii clo¢ t capucia R’*) 
f p vices inf“ tempus hui? compoti } 
Eidm ad faciendii corsetta t caligas 


p corpe R* p vices inf* temp hui? | 


compoti 
3 ) idm ad faciend dittsa braccalia p 
Ft corpe R* de panno laneo inf“ 
. temp hui? compot 
Eidm ad faciendi robas R'* t ditisa 
alia garii ‘t ficc*ia came inf“ temp 
hui? compoti 
Eidm ad fat .cxij. pia calig de panno 
long in g“no t ad faciend .xij. pia 
calig de panno long azure 


Eidm ad faciend .x. pia robag lineag 
p Re duplicats %t frounciat inf* 
1 temp hui? compot / 
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ciend 't p eattm roba liniant cont* | { xix. vlii p long bruni mixt 
fm Pentecost inf* temp hui? com- | ( iij. pet cendalli virid de 


ind fat t p eadm roba inde lini- | | xviij. vl pani long virid 
and cont fm Pentecost pdém in- | ' iij. pet cendalt rub de 


viij. viii panni long virid de 


j. viii panni long in 
lx. letuses 


viij. pet de rubant larg 


adaur 


vij. vlii j. q'¥ p long blank 


/ \ vj. viii p long azure 
\ | jij. viii 4) p long mixt 


‘jij. pet cendalt virid 
ij. tb Sici diYsog colog 
xij. tb fili lini dit’soz colog 


ix. viii panni long azure 


xx 
iiij.x. viii curt tele de 





p long 
Triple 


Brucelt 
Triple 


Brucelt 


Grano 
letuses 


Rubant larg 
adaur 


p long blan- 
ketti 


p long azure | 


- —p long mixt 


afforé 
9. 
sicum 
filum 


Grano 
Pp long | 


Reyns 
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Eidm ad fat .xvj. pia robag linea p 
R° no dupli¢ neq, frounciat inf* ciiij. vlfi curt tele de Reynes 
temp hui? compoti 
Eidm ad liniand .iij. braccas laneas) | 
Ris ; ix. viii curt tele de Reynes 
Eidm ad liniand capedehustes R* vij. viii curt tele de Reynes 
Eidm ad faciend foteclothes t chau- 
sons p Re dit locis t temps lv. viii curt tele de Reynes 
infra temp hui? compoti 
Eidm ad faz cooptoria auriculariog t 
ditisa pamenta p balneis R®* inf® | xvj. viii curt tele de Reynes 
temp hui? compoti / 
Eidm ad faciend foteclothes chausons 
cooptoria p balneis t alia ficc*ia ' lix. viii tele Paris 
Came R** inf* temp hui? compoti / 
Eidm p Cama Ri* infra temp hui? Tepe vrinalia 
compoti ij. cas8 duplit p vrinalib}; Cas’ p vrina- 
libs 
( exxyj. viii curt de Canats 
iij. pia cofff magnag Coffr magii 
iij. saccadras magii Saccadras 
Eidm p dité jficc*iis Cam’e R** inde) | rd magi 7 | 
fat infra tempus hui? compoti } > behed — bahud —_ | 
iij. pul sacci sac pui 
iij. pui bahud bahud pui 
j. mantica gssa de corio 
nig® manti¢ 
Vv. pia magii ciroth de corio Cirothece 
uino g°sse 
ccxxiiij. dors de GriS p eist 
furur Grys | 
v. pia magii cirothet’ de 
corio Guino no fur Cirotti gosse 











De ipa 


‘ agp sali 
1 EE ete 
. ; 


tae 
a 
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, : ____. | Xv}. pia ciroth puag de corio | 
Eidm p corpe R* % p falconar suis} | ouid fur ci pelt ouit Cirotti pue fur’ 
tempe yemali t estiuali dit/sis locis | | xxiiij. pia magii ciroth de | 
‘t tpribs inf* temp hui? compoti |} eorio Zuino p faleot Ciroth gree | 


iii).111). pia cirothi puag coim 
p Re Ciroth ces | 


iiij. pia botag fur ci gris __ bote 
| ecelx. dors de Grys | 
Xvj. pia botaz coium Bote coes | 





| cexxix, pia sotular coium = sotular 


‘ ( xij. vlii panni long storre in Grano 
Kidm ad vna robam de iiij** garnia-) | xx 











ment v3 j. suptnica apta ,j. od _ j. capué de .ciiij. venti mitt pur 
nica clausa .j. clot .j. tunica t .ij.; { J: clo¢ de .cece. ventr mi pur 
capuc feas cont* fm sci Michiis inf“ | ij. furur vt*q, de ccxl. vent? rit pur 
temp hui? compoti ) | p pfurnaCoe .xl. ventr rid pur 
xij. best de Eremynes 
; Xxj. viii panni long panii long 
Eidin ad vna robam de .vj. garii cont“) xx 
fii Oim Stog anno R'* xxij v3. .ij.| | J. capuc de .ciiij. ventr mn pe 
suptuii¢ claus j. clot j. suptunic| | j- clo¢ de De. venti mit pur 
apta .ij. tuni¢ .iij. caput t p eadtm | | J- mantilt de .c. ventr rie pur 
roba furu? t p*filiand t vno capué | | %)- furur q*tt de .ccxl. ventr mit pe 
duplicando p pfurnacée .c. ventr mi pur 
xx. best de Eremynes 
Eidm ad fururand vna cota t cloca\ . ™ 29 pur 
2. ‘ : ) j- cloca de .cccc. vent pur 
de pf azure dat dno Regi t p ca-! * ‘4 . 29 pur 
, a j. furur. de .ccxl. ventr i pur | 
put eiusttm secte liniand inf“ tem-\ < |. a 
“9 : j. viii panni long in Grano 
pus hui? compoti 
i] 
| Eidm ad faciendii vna cota vna cloca\  viij. vlii panni long in Grano 


ci capucio duplicato p Re t ad/ j. cloca de .ccce. venti mu pur 
| dcas cotam t clot fururand inf* \ j. furur de .cexl, vent mt pur 
temp” hui? compoti j. viii panni long de Brucelt 


. 

. 
i 
; 
7s 
























from 29th Sept. 1347 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


iij. vii i long q 
Eidm ad faciendi vna aliam cotam thé a netoier 


Seat wyn in Grano | 

, ry 8 ag bing % repr os | j. cloca de .cece. vent? matt pu | 
i: a: nei tte ts j furuf de .cexl. vent? mu pur 
a j. viii panni long de Brucelt 


Eidm ad faciend tciam cotam ci > viij vl?i panni long russett _panii long 
clot ‘t capué duplicat de russett t | j cloca de .ccee. dor’ de — Gri 








ad fururand easdm cotam t clo- | j furuf de .cc. dor’ de Gris 
cam inf* temp hui? compoti j. viii panni long de Brucelt | 


Eidm ad fat .j. cota de panno long  iiij viii panni russett long p long 
de russett t .j. capuc dupli¢ inf“ _ j. furur de .cc. dors de gris Grys 


tépus hui? compoti j viii p long de Brucelt 
Eidm ad fururand vna cotam de 
russet de dono dni Thome de j. furu¥ de. ec. dors de Gri§ 


Bradestoii inf* temp hui? compoti 


Eidm ad fururand vna cota de Sem- | 








; | j- furur de cc. dors. de Gris 
pryngh*m 
Eidm ad fururand manicas vni? robe 
de veluett ynde fée p R* inf“ temp xij. best de Eremynes 
hui? compoti 
( j. viii. panni long in grano 
Eidm ad fururand % p*filiant vna, | J- ape de .ciiij. ventr ” 
robam de .vj. garii de p long sang-| | J- cloe de ‘DC. — 5 aa 
wyn in g“no dat Ri p rob sua al j. mantilt de .c. ventr pur 
vigit Natat Gni a® ir xx” % p| | 4: forur quatt de .ccxl. 2 wut 
capué eiusdm rot liniand inf«| | YeR™ aad 
temp hui? compoti / e pfurnacte eiusd robs 29 out 
lxiiij. ventr pur 
| xx. best de eremynes 


( xviij. viii panni long taune panfi long 


ax 
j. caput de .ciiij. ventr fit pur 
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Eidm ad vna roba de .vj. garii inde ) | 
fat vidett .j. clot .ij. suptni¢ claus | | 
.j. suptnica apta .ij. tuni¢.iij. caput ; | 
%t p eadm furur t p*filiand inf 
tempus hui? compoti 





Eitm ad .j. roba .vj. garii ind fa v3. 
j. clot .ij. suptni¢ claus .j. suptni¢ 
apt .ij. tnicag ‘t .iij. caput que roba | 
fuit fururata de furur de dono 


Eidm ad fururand .j. cota de russett ) 
dat Regi ) 


Eidm p .x. pib3 caligag R* inde fa- 
ciend de p long in g*no. Et p 
.viij. pat caligag R* inde faciend ; | 
de pano long inf“ temp hui? com- 
poti } 








Eidm ad faciend .cx. curtepys t to- 
tidem caput p archeriis R'* 


Eidm ad faciendi robas R'* t ad ) 
rpandi ditisa tinesia Came R'* t Pp 


ditisis ficc*iis dée Care fac p temp } ¢ 


hui? compot ditisis locis t tem- 
porib; } 








j. cloé de .Dc. ventr mu pur 
j. mantilt de .c. ventr mu pur 
iij. fur quatt de .ccx]. ventr mi pur 
p pfurnadée .lxiiij. vent? mi pur 
(xx. best de 


eremynes 


xviij. vliipannilong de —_ Brucelt 


xviij. pelt magni de Bette 


vij. viii panni long Grano 
vj. viii panni long p long 


clyj. viii panni c*t colo rub colo¥ curt 
clvj. vlii panni c“t coloy alb color curt 


| 
x. pet rubant Sici p calig R'* RubantdeSico 


ij. ib Sici ditisog colo —-Sicum 


j- pet dj. cendalt afforé 
xj. I j. q'¥ fili lini difsog 
colog fila lini 


ij. seeges coopt de panno = seges 
ij. pelues rotund de cupro pelues rotund 
v. viii de carde Carde 
iiij. pet de Rubant adaur 

larg Rubant adaur | 
di th Sici p ligut inde fat Sicum 
xx viii c“t tele Paris Parys 





| 








hi viii p scarlett 


p long 
iij. p .vj. viii p lon& de 
xiij. p .xiij. viii panni 
vij. viii .j. qit p 


xx 
vij. capuc q°tt de .ciiij. 
x. mantillett q°tt de .c. 
xj. clochi quott de .Dc. 


iiij. clocti quali de ij. 
xxxviij. furgq*Itde.cexl. 
j. fur de .ce. 


ccxxxyj. best de 


xx 


tgis de 
v. fur quatt de .ce. 
@) » 

tgis de 

fururacé ‘tt pfurnicd 





VOL. XXXI. 


v. capuc quoftt de .cc. ) 


pfurnicio .Decciiijxvj. J 


Srom 29th Sept. 1347 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


ix. p long .xviij. vli .4j. grano 








ij. mantice magii de cor 





Cuino p panet* tt bo~ Manti¢ 
j- mantica solépnis de scar- 
letto p Manti¢ 
SuMMA: 
grano xij. pe¢ rubat ad aurii | 
ae rubat de ico Rubant 
xij. pet syndoii de Tiple 
Brucelt iiij. pee dj. syndoii afforé 
p long iiij. tb aj de Sico 
a se - cciiij j. vlii curt tele de Reyns 
eons | ixxix. viii e“t tele Paris 
xxiij. tb .j. qT fili lini 
j- mantica de scarletto | 
ij. mantice grosse de 
2 _ | cor Ccuino Mantice 
} venti tdi? pu j. mantica grossa de 
cor nigro } 
iij. par Coffr magii 
see saccadras 
Nl). magii 
Ermynes iij. saccadr pui 
iij. bahude magii; 
nes i bahude og ) Bahude 
v. viii de Carde 
na xx 
- exxvi. viii c“t. p.c. de .vj. Canats 
+ Grys ij. cas’ dupli¢ p vrinalib; Cas dupt 
exxix. vrinalia 
ij. seges 
befle ij. pelues 





D 
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) v. pia ciroth magti de - 

cor Buino fak _— - cirothcoim ! Cirothece 
| ss pia ciroth de cor | Cirothece ij, pia boty furu? 
B 1h tc. xvj. pia botag no fur | Bote 
| — ciroth comuniii cexxix. pa¥ sotulat 
fur / 
. 

Expense drapperie t pelure % aliag \ 


rey ditisay p ipm Jotem a 
empt ci denar receptis in 


R* fe p eundé Jotiem ditisis locis 
t tempib; de pcepto ipius Regis a 
.xxj’. die Decembr a° @ni nri Regis 
xix” quo die computas recepit 
offm sup*dém vsq, xxxj diem 
Januar anno eiusdem ni nfi Re- 


xiij. viii pani long psiin grano 
j- viii paiin long scarlet ruts 

in grano 
+ 4 j. cloch de .ccce. 


gis xxiij® quo die dtéus computas ij. fur vt%q, de .ccxl. Vent? mi pur 
dimisit oftm s*dém. Et p'mo p pfornacone manicag a. 





comj in vna roba p corpe Regis | |x. bestias de Ermyns 
de colore pso in g*no cont“ fm 


Ephie cont iiij* garii t .iij. capuc 
quoy suptunica t tunica fuerit 
frunciat t clo¢ botoii p medii t .j. 
caput liniat fur de vent? de mi pur 





Deficit hic vnii caput de ciiij. venti t vnii mani de .e. ? 


Et ad faciend ij pia caligagz t "1 
liniand .j. caput p R* 
Et ad faciend .j. corsettii p dna Re-, 


gina Ptia de dono R* t ad furui!  ¥W- vii dj pannilongin = Grano 
idem corsett j. fur cont .cce. ventr mu pur 


ij. viii @j panii long pers in Grano 























Srom 2ist Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


Et ad faciendi .ij. corsett eiusdem\ _ waa 
secte t ad eadem furuf p dna Co- | ‘payley ee P 
mitissa Maresealé % @na de Wake| |‘V49° "* % “e 000 vents 
de dono ipius Regis 

Et ad faciendi j. cotam p i, ( ii. viii dj panii 
Reg¢ grossam ad vtend de nocte ; | j. fur cont eee. te de 
‘t ad eand fururand de gris | 

Et ad faciend .j. suptunica ci wd 
capucd p dno Reg ad equitand de 
pano long de Wyntoii Et ad eand es 
suptunica bordurand ci rubanis ii}. pet de 
de Sico ad aut larg 

Et comp libat dno Johi de eed iij. pet de 
filio de dono R** 

Et ad liniand .j. cotam de pano de 
frise p dno Rege sibi dat p diim 
Rog? m de Beauchamp que linia- ogee 
tura fuit fronceata cui? cote caput | J vai gas 
fuit liniati ci panno color long 

Et ad faciend p dno Rege .lxxvij. 
par caligag de pano longo dittsog por viii .iij. q*T p ditts 
colog p t“nsitu R* apud Portes- color 
muth % ditisis festis ‘t p eisdem |} xx. viii panii 
cali lig de rubant de Sico v3 p | \ xxiiij. pet de 
quott pari .iij. q‘T pani 

Et ad faciend .j. tunica de pano ret 
de dno Robto de Burtoii % | j. fur de .ccexx. tgis de 
eandé furur de gri§ 


| { v. viii panni 





| iij. viii 





[Sic in Orig. ] 





Et ad faciend .j. capu¢ p vna cota, 
facta de js dato Regi t ad liniand | ij. viii pani long 


idm capuc 


19 


Grano 


pur 


panni longi 
Gris 


panti long 
rubant ad 
aur larg 

rubant ad aur 
largu 

pani long alt 


coloris long 


Grano 
coloris longi 
Rubant Sici 


Gris 





long coloris 
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nice dat Reg p diim Jotiem Darcy 


Et ad linian@ .j. caput cui?dam =| 
furur de dono ipius @ni Jofis 


Et ad liniand .j. caput cui?da tunice | 
dat R' p diim J. de Bellocampo 
furur de dono ipius 4ni Jofiis 

Et ad liniand .j. caput cui?dam robe 
iiij. garii dat Re p diiam R™ "| 
fururat de dono ipius Re" 


Et ad liniand j. roba .iij. garii de | 


pano barling ret de dono ) 
p— tunica estiualé 
uett rec dé 


Et ad liniand@ .j. caput vni? robe R*, 
ij. garii fte aii Calesii de pano 
russeto ret de dono dni Barthi de 
Burgherssh furuy de dono ipius 


Et ad liniandi vni? caput vni? tu-\ 
nice fee de p de Sympringh*m 
furur de .j. fur de ii’ pur puisa { 
p dnm Ptim de Westoii | 


Et ad faciend .j. tunica ci capucs | 
de pano bluet frunciat t ad liniand > 
idm caput t ad furur eandem \ 


Et ad liniand .j. caput de .j. tunica \ 
ci cloca dat Re p Comité de Ju- 
lers de pf sangwyn furuy t de 
dono ipius comitis 


Et ad liniand .j. caput cui?dam tu- 
nice de pano de fris dat Re aii 
Cale’ p Henr de Brisele t de 
Kynges de dono ipi? 


— — 


j- viii 
J. vii pani 
j. viii 


xx. vin de 


[ Sic in Orig. ] 


j. viti 


j. viii pani coloris long 


j. viii pani coloris 


xx 
j. furur cont .ciiij. venti 


j. vii pani long in 


j. viii pani coloris 


| pani color 
long in g“no 


color long 


(pani coloris 
( long in g“no 


Taffata 


| pani long in 
| g-no 


Grano 


color long 


ma pur 


Grano 


color long 








Et ad fat .j. cabaii t .ij. tunicas de 
.xvj. viii fp de chalouns ret de | xxx. botoii 
Jotie de Wensenh*m Et ad furur 


dém cabaii t botonand ci cristalt )j. fur cont .ccexx. tga de 


Et ad fat .xxvj. pay rots lineag du- 


plicit p R¢ frunciatag vidt p quott Jeet vlii e*t tet de 


pi .ix. vlii tele de Reyns 

Et p ftura .xiiij. pid rob lineaz a - 
pi de .vj. viii t dj tele de Reyns 

Et ad fat .ij. par de votclothes pj xij. vlii c*t tele de 
pedib; Reg 

Et ad fac .xiij. par rob lineag fag ad 
opus R* de antiquo modo quott Ixv. vlii e“t tele de 
pi cont .v. vlii tet de Reyns 


Et ad faciend wviij. eotichiefs p Rege xvj. viii o*t tet de 
quott cont .ij. vii c*t ) 
Et ad faciend .iiij. pia linthiaii p 
Rege quott pay cont .xl. viii a elx. viii c*t tele de 
tet de Reyns 


Et ad fat .iiij. cottchiefs p R° 


quot ) xvj. viii e“t tele de 


Et ad liniand cappedehustes tnicas 
suptuiicas t alia garii R'* tt fice“ia ' |, viii c“t tele de 
catile inde fat 

Et ad faciend .iiij. auricular .xiij. vo- xvj. viii c*t tele de 
lupia ligat ci rubant; de Sico vj. pet de 


Et ad fac -ij. par de votclothes p 7 xxviij. viii c*t tele de 
quott par cont .xiiij. vlii 

aj. pet sindofi 

v. viii c*t tet 

vj. tb de 


Et ad fac .iiij. auricular p R* coopta 
t stuffat 





from 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 




















bototi de cris- 


Gris 


Reyns 


Reyns 


Reyns 


rubant Sici 


Reyns 
afforé 
Pis 
dounie 








{ 
: 
| 
; 
: 
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Et ad faciend .ij. manticas de scar- 
leto p ipo R® coopt de searlet rub 


Et ad faciend .vj. manticas g*ndes de 


cor Cuino p robis % aliis iicc*iis 7 


>) ‘ 
came R* intrussand 


see 


ij. vin .dj. pani long de 
seart in 

} vi. viii .dj. e*t tele 

v. viri c*t de 

iiij. laquei de Sico ct punct 
arg 

xij. pelles de uo 

xxij. viii et tet 

xv. viii c“t de 

XViij. 


j. pellé de Roan 





-viij. vlii .cxx. chausons bagges ‘t } lxxix. vlii c*t tet 


alia n’ce“ia caine 


Et ad fat .j. cooptorii p quedam 1c 
R* trussabit de pano longo scar- 
leto rub in g“no t jj. mat/az co- 
opti de sindoii afforé t stuffata | 
de cotoii t p aliis n’ce“ijs appatib; 


/x. viii pani long scarlet ruts 
in 

vj. pet sindoii 

j. tb de 

vij. th fili diffs color 








dci lito faciend 


Et computat expii c'ca — 
garii R* *t aliis n’ce*ijs came inde 
fat dittsis lot t tépib; 


Et ad faé ridellos p stuffis R* apud 
Westiii t ad garnisandi eosdem 
ci cordis anulis ‘t rubant 


(x. tb de 


iij. th Sici diff colog 

ij. pet Gj sindoii 

xiiij. tb fili dil’ colot 

(xiv. viii de carde virid 
Lumbard 

. dj th de 

lx. anuli de cupro 

L dj tb de 


i. pectines eburii 
j. specula eburti 





Et eidé ad liband Barbitonsori Regis 


j. grenour eburii 





Grano 

paris 

Canab 

laquei de Sico 
pelles Cuini 
paris 


Canabincerato 


braz 
Roan 


paris 


Grano 
afforé 
Sico 
fila lif 
cototi 
Rici 


afforé 
filii lit 


Carde 
Rubant fili 
anuli de cupro 
cord fili 


pectines },. 


speculi 3 
grenour } © 











Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 23 
de Peepto R* p offo suo inde | j. par foreipi forcipes 
ex!cendo j. cass de cor cass de cor 

dj viii de camoka p jj. lo- 
culo camoka 
Et ad liniand vni par magii cirothi \ js paz oj 
. par cirotti magii de eof ciroth magii 
de cor ¢luio p Rege t ad furuF .ij./ 2uino de 2u0 
pia magii ciroth de cor Chuio et | x 
gris iti. Uga de Gris 
Et lib eidé difsis viciby p vsu Re _iij.xvj. pat ciroth pus 
Et ad liniandt alia vice .ij. pia magi)? 8" eeashasie ian — Dae 7 
cirotti de cor ¢huino cit gris pad 
\ liij. i? ga de Gris 
Et ad linian¢ ij. capella % ea pa- ( 1- capella de filtro Pk eee 
randa p R° de Pcepto suo ci)" vini pani long ruseet a ee 
rubant ‘t botoii deaur vJ- boton wr 4 
\ ij. pet de rubant Rubantde ico 
Et libauit eidé dittsis vicib; p vsu | vj. pia ciroth puay fa¥ ci Ciroth pue 
Re in yeme ) pelt agnett fururat 
Et ad faciend ij. braccalia R* de ) ij viii dj. pani p coloris long 
panno liniat ci tela de Reyns Yix. viii c*t tele de Reyns 
‘+. pellit de bes. lit de beive 
Et litauit eidem p corpe dni Reg elit a velt I epoy peli? lepog 
ditt’ vicib; t tempib; .ij. pia bo- alts 
xx * . 
tag fururat cii .ciiij. dors de gris | j- pelli¢ de pelt euniclog pellic de euni- 
Et .xxxiiij. pia botag nd fururai Clis 
.chxviij. pia sotular Et iii** femoralia; citi dor’ de Grit 
de slico ci tne’ argent Et .j. pel- itij iin ralia de %ico ca fines 
licea de bette ligat cii pelle ouinaex; ~ argeni 
t“nsuerso Et .j. pellicea de pellib; XXXVj. pia botay 
lepog albog Et .j. pellicea de pelt clxviij. pia sotut 


cuniclog 








. ij. pelt de ouib; pelles ouine 

































| 
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Et computat eidé litat ad vsti R* t j Lxx. vrinalia 


, es s . 
p n'ce*iis came intrussan¢ 


Et eidem lit p dno Comit Lancastr 


Et ad .j. roba .iiij. garii fat p Rege t ; xj. viii pani virit long 


Et litauit eidem p Gnis Jotie de Grey ) 


de dono ‘t pcepto Rege ad .j. roba 
inde fat fur ‘t botoii a @ 


ad cloca botonand t fururanda 


Jotie de Lisle Walt!o de Manny 
Robto de Ferrers Rog!o de Beau- 
champ Gwydoti de _ Brieii % 
Rigo de la Vache Militib; cam’e 
Regis p robis inde faciend t furu- 
rand de pcepto t dono R** videit 
Pp quott eos .iiij. viii pani virid 
long ‘t .j. furur cont .cxx. ventr 
pur 


Et ad faciend .j. robam p Rege de 


veluett ynd cont* fm Puy be m* 
vgt de .iiij. garii 


Et ad faciend .j. tunica de piano azur 


long de Brucelt t ad eande furu- ( 


rand 


Et computat eidé litasse p dna 


R™ de Pcepto t dono Regis ad 


roba ipius R™ inde fat de pano | 


azure eiusdé secte ‘t ad furur ean- 
dem roba 


\ xxx vlii c*t de canab 
ix. vlii pani virid 
xx. botofi arg deaur 
{j. capuc de .clx. 

j. cloca de .cccexl. ) 
j. fur de celx. \ 


bototi deaur 





ventr pur 


p color long 


| Xx. botoii arg deaui botoii deaur 





xxviij. viii panii virid color long 
‘vij. furur quatt de .cxx. 
ventr mu pur 
iij pet yndi veluett 
ij. fur vt*q.de.cexl.) ventr | 
j. caput de .clx. =} my? PU 
_ xx. best de Erni 


‘ 
\ 


| ij. viii ij. q*t vi? —— colo longi 


\j. fur de .exx. venti pur 
xx. viii pani color long 
ij. fur vt*q, de 
-CCCXXXiiij. 


ij. fe vt*q, de vent? mu pur 





cciiij.xiiij. 


paii color long 














JSrom 21st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


Regis p dno Comni Lancasti ad 





panii 


Et eidem litat de pcepto %t Pal i viii .iij. q*t vni? viii 


.j. tunica inde fat t furur 
Et eidem litbat p dno Johi de Grey . 


j. fur de .cxx. ventr. 


de pcepto t dono R* ad .j. tunica } (ij. viii dj. panii 


inde fat t fururand 


Et ad fat p R° .j. roba .ij. garii de \ 
pano ad aur poudr ci stelt t cres- 


\ (j. fur de .cxx. ventr 


(j. panii ad aur cigastoii 


j- fur de .cexl. ventr 


centib; de auro t ad illam rob \ / =. tee Ae 


furur 
Et comp eidé lib de dono t pcepto 


Regis p dno Cofi Lancasti ad/ { j. panii de auro cigastoti 
rob sua eiusdem secte inde faciend | | j. fur de .clxviij. ventr 


t fururand / 

Et comp eidé lib de dono t pcepto) 
R* p dnis Hugone de Cortenay | 
Jotie de Lisle t Jofie de Grey | - 
Militib; came ad robas eiusdem 
secte inde fac t furur 


Et ad fat .j. roba p Rege de iiij. 
garii de panno velueti virid of 
auru ‘t ad eandé roba furur ‘t pur- 
filand 


Et ad fat .j. robam tii garii p R* de 
pano ad aurii cui? campedo erat 
yndi coloris poudr ci volucrib; t ; 
losenges textis de auro t ad eandé 
robam furur t purfiland J 





Et computat ad fat ditisa opa ficc*ia \ 
in cama R* ditisis locis t tempib; | 


VOL. XXXI, 








(iij. panii ad aur cigastoii 


j 


ij. fu¥ quatt de .cxx. vent? 


j. mantilet de .iiij. best de 
/j. capué de .clx. venti 

ij. fur vt*q, de .ccxl. ventr 
lx. best de 

riij. pani de auro cigastoii 
j. capué de .clx. ; — 

j. fut de .cexl. § 


j. cloch de .cecxx. best, 


j. mantilett de .iiij. best! de 
xl. best de 

j. pet sindoti 

j. th Rici dit’f color 

iiij. th fili dit’f color 

E 


| ij- panii virid ad auri de 





color long 


mu pur 


coloris long 


mu} pur 


p cigastoii 
pur 


erm! 


Pp cigastoii 
pur 


p cigastoii 
i pur 


veluett 
Erni 

tu! pur 
iu? pur 
letuses 

p cigastofi 
mu? pur 


Erm 


letuses 
afforé 
Sica 
fila liti 





























et IMIS eee 








2re 
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Et eidé lipat p hastilud de Lichefeld’ ) 


celebrat ibid ix°® die Aprit pticulas 
infrasc'ptas p corpe Regis tt aliog 
nog dnag domicellog t domicel- 
lag tune psenciii ibidtm de dono 
ipius Regis * vidt p corpe Regis’ 
t .xj. militib; came sue vidt dnis 
Walto Manny Joti de Lisle Hu- 
goii Courtenay Jofi Grey Robto 
de Ferrers Rio de la Vache Ptio 
de Spenser Rog’o de Beauchamp 
Mildi de Stapeltoti Rado de Fer- 
rers t Rotto de Maule vidt cuitt 
eog .ij. viii panii bleu long p cotis 
t .iij. q’¥ 4 vni? viii panni albi 
long p capuc 


Et comp eidé lib p nis Egidio 
de Beauchamp ‘t Jotie fit suo vidt 
cuitt eog ij. viii 4j p bleu court p 
cota sua t .j. viii panti alt) court 
p capuc de secta ‘Regis inde 
faciend 


Jotie Beauchamp Warewik Petro 
de Brewes Thoni de Lancastr t 
Johanne Brocas vidt cuitt eg .ij. 
viii t dj. q*rt panii bleu court p 
cota t .j. viii panti alt court p 
caput de secta R'* inde faciend 


_ { xxiiij. vlfi pani bleu long 


4 


‘Et comp eidé litasse p nis | 
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Lx. viii dj 


fv. viii panii 
ij. viii 


( viij. viii aj 


lwo. viii 





p color long 
p alb long 


bleu court 
p alt court | g 





pani bleu 
court 
p alt court 




















Et comp eidé litasse p dno co- | 
mite Lancast¥ t socio vidt vtiq, 
eo .ij. viii pani bleu long * .iij. 
q*rt dj. p albi long p cotis t capuc 
de secta R'* inde fac 


Et comp eidé litasse p .x. mili- | 
tib; ipius Comit Lancastr vidt 
cuitt eos .ij. viii dj. q*rt p bleu 
court tt iij q*rt dj. panii alts long 





p cotis t caput de secta R* inde 


fac J 


Et comp eidé litasse p  ailiis | 
duob3 Militib; ipius Comitis vt'q, 
e0% .ij. viii @j. q*rt p bleu court t 
j. vii panii al} court p cotis t 
capué de secta R* inde fac 





J 


Et eidé litat p dna Isabelt filia R** 8 | 
dna de Throxford vidt vtiq, eas 
-iiij. vii 4) p bleu long °t .iij. qert 45 
vni? viii pani alb long t cuitt 
dnaz Holster Julers Wake Seg*ve 
t Darcy .iiij. viii p bleu long % 
ij. q*rt dj. p alh long p cotis 
t caput de sect R'* inde fat 
Et comp lib cuitt dcag .vij. 
dnaz ad ghitas t caput inde fat 
.x. viii dj. panii camoca ad auri 
bleu Et cuilt eag j. fur de 
.cexl, vent? Et .cxx. ventr pur 
p cis ghitis purfiland 





J 





Srom 2ist Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


i 


iiij. vii 
tj viii iij. q'rt 


xxj. viii .j. q'rt 
viij. viii iij. q*rt 


_ fii) viii j. q’rt 


Lij. viii 


4 


(xxix. vii 
vj. viii dj q'rt 
Ixxiij. vlii dj 


Xxj. pec 
vij. fur quatt de .cexl 





peeexl. p purfilac 
























p bleu long 
p al long 


p bleu court 
p alt long 


p bleu court 
p alt court 


p bleu long 
p alt long 
p de camoca 
ad aur 
rubant adaur } 
4 MD pur 
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hr (x. vii dj p camoca ad| 

| aur | 

| Hasritun’ Et eidem lit p Saundrine de la ) | iij. pet de rubant ad aur 

in Y be Mote p appatu suo de secta R'* | ‘iij. q’rt dj palbilong | 
Licuereiy’.) pidca ) | iii. viii p bleu long 

'j. fur de clx / ? 


7 .. (ventr mu! pur 
_p purfilac  .Ixxij. 


Et eidé litat p Elianora de Merkyng- ) 


felt t Pha de Booun vidt vt'q, | (yj. viii dj panti bleu long | 
eag .iij. viii .iij. q'rt p bleu long % | | j. viii .iij. qtr paltlong | 
jiij. q*rt @j. vni? viii p alt long | | xviij. viii pcamocaadaur 
ix. vlii p camoca ad aur °t .iij. pet | | vj. pet de rubant ad aur 


de rubant ad aur .j. fur de .clx. | | ij fur vt* cx. 4 
( J | ij fur vt"q, de .clx — 


ventr pur .lxxij. ventr p appatib; | let p p’ filad .exliiij.| 
suis de secta R™ inde fac } | 


m!u! pur 


Et eidem lit p Alicia Belet t Jofina | | 


de la Mote vidt vt'q, eag .iij. viii | ( vij- viii dj panii bleu long | 
dij. q*rt p bleu long * .iij. q*rt 4. | |j. vii ij. q'rt palblong | 
vni? viii p alt long .ix. viii p | | xviij. viii pceamocaadaur 
camoca ad aur tt .iij. pet de rubant | vj. pet de rubant ad aur 


| .j. fur de .clx. ventr pur .1xxij. 
y venti p purfilat t p appatib; suis 
de secta Reg¢ inde facient 


ij. fur vt*q, de CX.) ontE nt? pur | 
et p p*filat .exliiij.! 





Et eidé libat p dna Burg de Vaus t 
(na Wake vidt vt'q, eag .iiij. viii 


| .j. q*rt panii long de bleu .iij. q*rt | fviij. viii dj. p bleu long 
ij. vni? viii panni alt long p ap- | |). viii .iij. qari p alb long 


patib; suis de secta R* inde fa- 





cient 


' 


| Et eidé libat p .x. domicelt infrasc'pt 
| | | vidt filie @ne Burg de Vaus | 


socie sue Jofine Gamboun.iij. 
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domicellag ne de Wake .iij. domi- | { xl. viii 
cellag ne de Hulstere t vni domi- 
celle Gne de Julers cuitt eag .iiij. | | viij. viii .iij. quart 
vlii panii bleu court .iij. q’rt dj 
vni® viii panii alb long p appatib; 
suis de secta R* inde fat J 
Et eidem litat p duab; domicelt dne ) 
de Seg*ue t duab3 domicelt dne 
Darcy vidt cuitt eag .iiij. vlii p bleu 
court t .j. viii p albi court p ap- 
patib; suis de secta R* inde fat J 
Et eidem lit p calig Gnag pdttcag de | 
Peept R* \ 
Et eidem litat ad .cciiij.viij. visers | i pet dj. sindoit 


fact p dtis diiab; t domicelt eis! | xij. viii dj. c*t tet de 
lit de dono R** durante ne be pet de 





xvj. viii 
(t. viii 





xxiiij. viii 


hastilud xlvij. pelt de 
j. pet dj. sindoii 
Et eidem lib pn’ce“iis cam!e aes, \j th. dj. 
| tempe isti? hastilud vj. th fili 
\ \ ij. pelt de 





Et ad fat vna tunica t .j. courteby p | 
R‘ de pano virid long p venaCone 
t .j. tunica t .j. courteby p dno; viij. viii panni vir mixt 
Jotie de Grey de eodem panno de 
dono R* J 

Et ad faciend .j. tunica t caput du- \ 
plex de panii bleu longo p R* ad he viii 
hastilud sui Cantua? t ad eandé | j. fur de .cexl. venti 





tunica fururand 




















panii bleu 
court 
p alt long 


p bleu court 
p alt court 
P nigt long 


afforé 
Reyns 


Pp long 


p bleu long 
miu! pur 




















Et comp ad .j. capucif duplex t ad 
ij. pia calig p Reg fat de p bleu 
long 

Et ad fat .xliiij. visers fact p hasti-) 
lud Cantuar p R® Comit Bardib; 


militib; t dnab3 t p cooptura selle > - 


R* ad hastilud *t ad alia n’cc*ia p 
hastilud inde fac J 





Et eidé lit p Gna Burg de Vaus t ) 


Saundrina de la Mote vidt vtiq, 
eag .iiij. viii dj p vir long Et 
Elianore de Merkyngfeld Alit Be- 
let Jofine Fostebur t domicelt dne 
Sibilt Beauchamp vidt cuilt eag 
jij. viii @j p virid long vtiq, .ij. do- 
micelt @ne de Hulste? .iij. vii p 
vir long 


de suo pcepto ditisis locis ‘t tem- 
pibs; 


Et ad fat .xij mataces p nauib; Regis } 
t p Pcept R* suis nauib; lit J 


Et eidem p dna Pha Regina Angt 
de dono R* p quoda mantelt eiusd 
R° inde fururand 


Et eidem litat p necc*iis came _ 


+ 


| iij. viii j. qtrt 





’ j. fur de gri§ cont 
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p bleu long 


( dj. pet sindoii afforé 
v. viii tet de Reyns 
v. pelt de baseyne 
_ xvij. vii de Worstede 
> xxviij. viii p virid mixt p long 
(j. baselard baselard 
j. zona cti tas$ de cor zona tas§ 
ij. puas coffr trussabit 
ij. timpana magii 
ij. timpati timpafi pua 
j. pelti de ope sarasanogz _peliti 
j. hampit p ead pelii in- peli 
t"ssand 
cxxy.viiicurt p c™ de yj. de canat 
} xviij. petr lane 
xviij. petr de flock 
j. th fit liii 


ween De ~ 
ccccilij. tg de gris 
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Et ad faciend .j. robam .iiij. garii de ) 
ij. pet .iiij. viii veluett bleu ad 
opus R* quas recepit vidt de dno 
Barttio Burghersshi .j. pet de dno 
Jotie de Chesterfeld .j. pet t de 
Magro Jotie de Coloii .iiij. viii 
Et ad furu? 't purfiland manicas 
eiusdem robe 





> XX. 











(s xiij. viii dj panni long scarlett in 
g° no 
ij. p -xiij. viii ij. q*f  plonging“no 
ix. Pp .xiiij. viii .iij q*F —p longi 
j- panii .xvij. viii p alb longi 
iij. p .iij. viii p color curt 
xij. viii p[ blank *] alts 
e*ti 
iiij. capuc quott : 
de clx, 
j. clocti de .cecc. 
j. clocti de .cecexl. 
xiij. fur q*tt 
de XX, 
v. fur qt | venti meii pur 
de .clx. 
j. furur de .clxviij. 
j. furuf de .ciiij. 
xvj. fur q*tt 
de .cexl. 
j. furur de .celx. J . 


best de 


ij. fur vt"q, 
de 


iij. fui quatt 


de 
ij. fur vtq, 
de 


p pfurii t 
p* fit 

j. fur de 

ij. fur vt*q, 
de 


j furur de 


xx 


ciiij .xiiij. 


ccc. 
-ccexxxiliij. 


-M" cexl. 


ccciiij. 


-CCCXX. 
-CCC, 


ppfurtitp* fit .cecxl. 


j. cloch de 


-CCXX, 


ij. mantilett 


vt°q, de 


«jiij. 


purfif*t pfurii Ix. 


j. 


| purfit .c. best de 





31 


Eri 


; ventr meii pur 


4 


dors de gris 


) 





| best de Erii 


Letuses 
pellicea de 
e 


* “Blank” cancelled, and “ alt” interlined, in original. 
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1 
j. pelli¢ de lepor | lij. pelt de bazano 
i} | alts | ij. capelt de filtro 
| i j. pelli¢ de cu- | ¥ par cirotheé magti de 
| | niclis cot Cuil ciroth: magii 
; | v. pec de veluett vj. par ciroth puag 
| _ Viij. pet ad aur cigastoii fur 
a) Gj. vik de em | ij XVj. par cirothi coii 
i ij xx. viri de taffata 0g i ee 
) Aare 7 «ay th rubat fili 
xiij. pet dj. sindoii afforc | 7 
, ‘ _ xiv. viii de Card 
vj. th dj. de serico 
‘xlij. pet de rubit ad aur | )*- ma 
ee eeree WHEE | cord de filo 
XXxxij. pet de rubat de Sico |, ' 
liij. laquei de Sico J. *P ai } S 
> ii 
‘iiij. femorat de Sico ci femorat de 4 hates -\ =f 
| fines arg 8ico : yee ay 
) Be _ ij. par forcip 
xlvj. botot arg de- | * s - 
| z | j- cas’ de cor 
Ve oe ‘j. baselat 
i} XXX. bototi de c's- | * . ss m 
j. zona cui thasso zoii ‘t thas’ de 
tallo cor 
a a oO 
Deexiiij. vlii dj c*t tele — ill aia, 
de Reyns 
a ee ine Liat mu sand 
i cxij. viii 4 c*t tele Paris ” , ae 
- 1). paria timpan prippa 
elx. viii ct p c™ de .vj. Canats j. pelti de ope 
xv. viii Canabincerati sarazeii 
xvij. vii de Worstede j. hanapiii peodé 
Ixx. vrinat xviij. petr lane 
. XXXVj. par botag | Xviij. petr floccog 
clxviij. par sotular x. th de cotouii 
| vij. pelt de Roaii xxxij. th de filo lini 
i] xij. pelt Cuine xviij. pet de braz 
| ij. pelt ouine vj. tb de dounie 
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JOHANI DE COLONIA Armatori ) 
dni jiri R* ad faciend .c. garii de | { Deccexx. vlii de 
fustieii alba ad opus t de Pepto |} celx. tb de 
ipius @ni firi R®* pictat t — Uxxx. th 
cai cotoun 





Et ad vnii lectii de Worsted fat p 


jlect est ij cooptoria d 
ipo dno Re 


plex ne ij. tapet 


in pet de Worsted 
vj. pet de 

xviij. th 

Uxij. th 


Et ad faciendi .lxxij. standardos de 
armis R** q’rtellat consuend ra} 
and t depingend 

‘xxxiij. pec de 

eceexx. viii curt 
xvij. pet de 
xxix. th 

xvij. tb 


Et p feura .cexliiij. standard de “ 
Worsted t tela Angt ci leopdo 
integro in capite t sbt? arma s¢i 
Georgij 


eclij. viii e*t 


‘st pet de 
x. th fili de 


Nauib3; R'* de Aoule ‘Sa Georgij 
xvj. pec de 


ceexxiiij. ulfi c*t 
xij. th 


lanceis armig? 0% ‘t aliog hdim ad 


Et ad faciendi .Dece. penicelt p 
arma R** de ari Sci Georgij 


Et ad faciend .ij. stremay de Worsted ) 
vno v3 de armis q'rtellat t alto 
de arii q’rtellat ci ymagine s¢i 
Laurencij in capite opato de jj. 
pala alba pouderat ci garteriis 
bluet Et ad fad .ij. stremar curt 
de armis R* q*rtelt. Et ad fad .ij. 
Guydoii de eisdm arii R* J 
VOL. XXXI. 


' xviij. pet de Worsted 
j. pet t dj. de 

xviij. tb 

xij. th 

vij. tb 

xxilij. 16 








fustieti alba 
cotoun 
fili alts lini 


€ Worsted lect 


Worsted 
Card 

fili lini 
fili lane 


Worsted 
tele Angt 
Card 

fili lyni 
fili lane 


Worsted 
tele Angt 


lyno 


Worsted 
tele Angt 
fili lini 


Worsted 

carde 

fili lini 

fili lane 

candelag cere 

cord rubat de, 
filo | 
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iiij. vlii sindoii afforé 
Et ad faciendii .xvj. pauilloti p pee.) vij. viii curt tele de Reyns 
xv. viii curt tele de Wilton 


de Reyns t .xij. de tela de Wiltot) | ij. th de Cotoun 
Liij. tb fili lini 
clyj. viii curt de Taffata 
Et ad faciendi vnii lecti de Taffata | ij. pet de Carde 
bluet p Rege poudr ci garteriis| | iij. pet sindoti de Triple 
continentib; istud dictatem * —{ |ij. tb dj auri de Cipre 
Hony soit G mal y pense. J iij. th dj. Sici sticum | 
_xvj. tb cordag t ru- 
bant fili | 
‘x. viii pannilong bluett = panii long 
iiij- viii cendalt afforc 
Et p ftura vni? clamidis suptnice) | dj. pet de carde 
tunice t capucij p corpe R* de) | dj. tb auri in plate aur in plate 
panno long bluet poudr ci gar->} .j. th de Sico s}icum 
teriis parat ci boucles t pendent} | clxviij. bouclis p garteriis 
de argent deaur | | de arg de aur boucles arg 
elxviij. pendant; p eisd 
| gart de arg pendaunt arg 
‘iiij. viii de Taffata 
Et ad faciendi vnii jupoun de taf-)} | ij. vlii cendalt afforce 
fata. blu p corpe R* pouder ci | di. th auri in plate 
garterijs t boucles ‘t pendant; de di. th Sici Sicum 
arg deaur ) | lxij. boucles arg deaur boucles arg | 
lxij. pendaunt; arg deaur pendant; arg | 
‘v. viii de Zatayn 
Et ad faciendi vnii doublett de Za- | oe ~— 


tayn p R¢ p platis ipius Ri* J | iiij. viti tele de Parys 
mer ae P j. tb de Cotoun 


F pm * 2. 
j. q*r de Sico sicum 





| 














* Sic, for “ dictamen.” 
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Et ad fat vnii garniaii de fustieii 
alb p corpe R* stuffati ci sindoii | 
Zico t at stuffis 


Et ad faciend vni jupoun de 
ad arma de armis q*rtellat R* de 
veluett rub t ynde 


Et ad faciend vni jupoun de asi, 
blu poudf ci garteriis blu paratis 
ci: boucles t pendent de arg deaut'| 


Et ad faciend .iiij. scut de arm * 
q’ rtellat 


Et ad faciend .xl. nubes p diu’s 
garii R* broudat de auro argento 
*t Sico ci vnii @ in medio de auro 
garnit ci stelt p totam campedine 


‘vj. viii de 

iiij. viii tele de 
iiij. viii tele de 

j. th de 

ij. tb dj. Sici 

j. pet cendalt 

rij. viii de 

iij. viii c*t tele de 
iij. viii e“t tele de 
i. pet syndofi 

/ ij. th auri de 

j- t auri in 

j. th Bici 

ij. pec de 

iij. viii de 

ij. viii tele de 

iij. viii c*t tele de 


{ iiij. viii de 

j. q‘T auri in 

dj. th de 

lxij. boucles de arg 


(j- viii de 


} dj. tt auri de 


dj. th ici 





j. t auri de 

j. tb argent de 
aj. pet sindofi 
dj. tb ici 


dj. pet syndofi afforé 


_lxij. pendaunt; de arg 


ce. doublett; in garnistur* 


fustieti 

Reyns 

Paryi 

cotoun 
Sicum 


afforé 
velueti 
Reyns 
Parys 
afforé 
cipre 
cum 
Rubant larg 
adaur 
Zatayn 
wilton 
Reynes 
afforce 
Taffata 


ow 
Sico 


boucles arg 
pendant arg 


veluett 
cipre 

Sicum 
doublett; in 


~ 


garii 
cipre 
cipre 
afforé 
Sicum 
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Is Et ad fat .vj. penicelt p tubis t cla- } /iiij. viii sindoti de triple 
rionib; cont“ fm Natat dni ae | |De. folia auri folia aur 
| } syndoii vapulatos de arni R* i= viii frenges Sici 
i | q“rtell _j. q'¥ Sici s}icum 
‘xxij. pet dj. de veluett 
| Et ad faciendt vni lecti p R® so-} ae , - ” 
o af xxj. tb auri de cipre 
| lempne de veluett diiisog colog de Ces 6). 
os ip at i .. | | Xx. tb Sici s}icum 
arfii R* q*rtelt cont .j. cooptorii ea , 
Pa : xiij. pet sindoii de triple 
j. dorsar .j. matera3 .j. celaturam | | °.. ie 
am . : . iiij. pet sindoti afforé 
ij. curtinos. Itm .xvj. tapet de }{.." xd onl 
lana cont .ccxlix. viii dj. virgas ss gear om 
aie Oe oft mead xxiiij. papir de auro papir de auro 
q*drat Et .xij. quissinos de vel- | |... Hh ili lyni 
uett de ari q*rtelt cont“ fm * ih om + 
Natat dni anno f sui .xxj™. ial . lini vase 
a 
| .eexlix. dj. vlii tapet q*drat tapet de lana 
| | Et ad faciendi vni closetti p R¢ i i vj. pet syndoii de triple 
\ capella sua de syndoii de triple } }j. q*rt slici sticum 
| cont™ fii Nat dni | xij th corday t rub cord t rub lini 
, sink count ij. panii coloris curt color curt 
Et ad faciend .xiiij. tnicas t totidem m | ai. th fili lini 6li lini 
capué de panno curt blueto cont“ . ¢ Dick DQ ieum 
T hastiludit de Bury J ) woe. 
iiij. viii syndoti afforé 
Et ad faciend .v. penicelt p tub ) [iij. viii sindoii de Triple 
t clarionib; p fcis suis bellicis | | D. folia auri folia auri 
de arii suis q“rtelt vapulat " j. vne slici sticum 
auro xij. viii de frenges stici 
Bt ad faciendi .iij. quisinos de vel- {> W" veluett — pn 
| yj. viii fustieti fustieti 
uetto virid p venacde R** J] « Dini 9: 
[j. vne svici s}icum 
v. pet syndoii de Triple 
Et ad faciendi vnd trau!syn de =) c. anuli de cupro anulide cupro 
doi de triple rub p cama ipius pw} aj. vné de stico 
aj. 16 de rubant rubant lini 








Et ad faciendi vnii doubleté de vel- | 
uetto glauco t azure p dno Lionelt 
fit R's cont* hastiluditii de Wynde- 
sores. Et ad coopiend .j. par 


platag .j. par de quisseux coopt cii ; 


veluett virid. Et ad coopiendi 
ij. par platag p nis Jofie de 
Gaunt t Edijio de Langele de vel- 
uett p* pre 





Et ad faciendii duos lectos de wor- | 
sted opat cum circut cathenat 
color glauci t rub t p eisdm lect 
furniand ci culcitr t at necc*iis 
fos p ipo R* t*nsfretant in Nor- | 
maniam 





Et ad faciendi ludos dni R** ad fm) 
Natat dni celebratii apud Gulde- 
ford anno R* .xxje. in quo expen- 


debant” .iiij. .iiij. tnice de bokera 
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diu! sox colog .xlij. viseres diu! sox 


























j. pet .j. viii de veluetto 
iiij. viii tele Angt tela Angt 
dj. th slici sticum 
ij. tb de cotoun 
if : coogterin de Worsted 
lll). tapet 
xx. lb cordag t rubiat fili cord rubat de 
filo 
iiij. Ib. fili de lyno 
x. pet syndoii de triple 
xij. 15 de cotoun 
ii. viii tele de Rejnes 
ij. pia de boulges larg —_oulges 
ij. pia coffr rotunday coffr rotund 
|]. magii sact p d&lecto _—saccadras 
magi 
(xlvj. pet de Bokeram 
Ixvi. viii curt Tele Angt 
viij. pelles de Roan 
vj. tb fili de lyno 
xiiij. sittudines fat mulies 
xiiij. sittudines facies hoim 
cu barb viseres 
xiiij. sititud capit angtos 
de arg 
xiiij. crestes ci tibiis reu! - 
sat t calciat 
xiiij. crestes ci montib; ‘t unm 
cunictis 
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sititudinh .xxviij. crestes  .xiiij. 
clot depicte .xiiij. capit dracont 
-xiiij. tni¢ al .xiiij. capit pauonii 
ci alis .xiiij. tnice depicte ci ocut 
pauont -xiiij. capit c ygnoy cil suis 


~ 


| 
alis .xiiij. fnice de tela linea depict | 
.xiiij. tnice depicte ci stelt de auro | 
targ vapulat | 


Et ad faciend vna robam p Re de 
panno long virid broudata ci 
pennis phesanog v3 de iiij” gar- 
niament *t .ij. caput. Et p .viij. 
rob t .viij. capuc _ t dat comi- 
tib; militib; de cama Ri* de eodm } 
panno long't de eodm ope cont* fm 
Natat dni celebrat apud Guldeford 
anno R" .xxj™ vnde pan? recept® 
fuit de p'uata mle cat R* p man® 





Jofiis Marreys 


Et ad faciend .iiij. garniamenta “ 


tot caput larg furur de m’u! quott 
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| | xiiij. cloeti depicte 
| xiiij. capita draconi 
xiiij. tnice alts depicte 


capit 


pauonu 


capitib; 


picte 





iij. 





xiiij. capita pauonii 
xiiij. paria alag p eisdem 


xiiij. tnice depicte cu ocut 
xiiij. capita cygnog 

xiiij. paria alag p eisdm 
xiiij. tnice de tela liii de- 


xiiij. tnice depicte cu stelt 


ee viij. pec es rubat adaur larg 
L 


(xij. vlti panni long mixt 
iij. vii panni long rub 

iij. capué quott de .xl. vent? 
liiij. ventr de 
xij pelt cap'ne 


cloé depicte 
capit draconu 
tnice de Bo- 
keram 
capita pauonu 


ale pauontt 
tnice depicte 
cu ocut pa- 
uonu 


capita cygnog 


ale cygno% 

tnice linie de- 
picte 

tnice depicte 
cu stelt 


Sicum 

rubat adaur 
larg 

fili de lyno 


panii long 
panii long 
miu! pur 
mul pur 
pelles cap'ne 











garniamento broudatott ad faciend 
visuras de bazano ruts ‘tt ceta ap- 
pamenta p hastiludio R* apud | 
Redyng anno R* .xxj™° 


Et ad faciend vni doublett t wna 
tnicam de zatayn vnii poucfi.j. zona 
%t cooptorii’ vni? baselard de za- 
tayn t ad .j. fines inde fat de 
armis R** p corpe ipius R* 


Et ad faciend diu!sos appat® p wned 
R* p hastilud suis apud Bury anno | 
Re xxj™. 


Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. \349. 


aj tb auri de 
j. t Sici 

iiij. pelles de bazano 
dj viii de 

j- pee syndoii 

dj pet de 

vj. pelles de 

j. pet de 

Ix. agulettz de cupro 


j- pip de cupro deaur 





( ij. tb. fil lini 


( ij. pet de 

vj. viii tele de 
vj. viii tele Ang’ 
iiij. th de 





rub 


L 


 iiij. viii de 

viij. pelles de 

iiij. tb de 

iiij. viii 

ij. viii de 

xxx. plume fesanog 


fesati 
j. pet de 
iiij. viii syndoii de 
j. pet sindon 





| cupro 


ij. pec. dj de veluett blu t 


xj. pipe de cupro p pénis 


xxxij. aguyllett cu: pict de 


cipre 
Sicum 






pelt de bazaii | 


camoca 

afforé 

carde 

Roan 

filtro 

agulettz de 
cupro 

j. pipa de 
cupro 

filii lyni 


zatayn 
Reyns 
tela Angt 
cotoun 


veluett 


veluett 

roan 

cotoun 

tele Angt 
camoca 
plume fesaii 


pipe de cupro 


carde 
Triple 
afforc 


| 


} 








| 


puct de cupro | 
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Et ad fat diu!sos appat? p corpe 
R* p hastiludiis suis apud Wynde- | 
sore anno pdc% 


) 


x. viii de 
j. pet sindoti 


Lj. q’r Sici 


(j. pec t aj de 


Et ad faciend diu}sos appat® p has-) 
tiludiis R* apud Lychefel@ anno ' 
R® pdc J 


; 
R* de armis dni Thome de Bra- 
destoti p_ hastiludiis R'* apud 
Lychefeld poudrat ci rosis t “| 


opib; de Sico 


Et ad faciend vnii harnesit p a 





Et ad faciend .l. wyspes opat de syn- { 
doii Sico t Aylesh*m p dno nfo 
Rege | 

ge 


cr 


Et ad emendand tt de nouo Frpandi 
vna sellam p dext*rio t vni scu- 
tum Ri 





broudat de auro ‘t Sico quott finte 


Et ad faciend .xij. garttia de blu 
dictamen--Hony soytg mal y te | 


aj. th Sici 


j. q*rt auri in plate 


ij. tb auri de 
ecelx, 


xvj. viii de 

vj. viii 

aj. pet syndoii 
c. folia auri 

c. folia argent 
j. q’rt Sici 


xvj. viii tele de 


j. pet syndoii de 


qj. th Sici 
vij. viii de 
iiij. viii de 
j. tb fili lini 


j. qt Sici 
j. pet sindofi de 


vj. pelles de 


j. pet t dj. sindon 
c. clati de ferro 


iij. viii tele de 


xxiiij. aguyllettz gross 


| viij. viii curt de 


iiij. viii de 
j. vnc de 


taffata 


afforé 
. 
sicum 


veluett 
Sicum 

auru in plate 
cipre 

agulett de 
cupro 
taffata 

tele Angt 
afforc 

folia auri 

folia argenti 

Sicum 
Aylesh*m 

Triple 

Sicum 

fustiefi 

camoca 

filt lini 

Sicum 

triple 

roan 

afforé 

claui de ferro 

reyns 

aguyllett g°ss 
de cupro 

canabo 


taffata 
auro sondiz 








Et ad fat vnii lectii de worsted rub ) 








t ad faciendi alios appatus p 
hastiludiis R* apud Elth*m anno 
R* pdc& 


dat dno Regi p Thoma de Colley 
poudrat ci: botelt de arg fintib; 
zonas taunes et curtinos de syn- 





doii vapulat ci botelt alts 


Et ad fat vnii harneS p R¢ de veluetto 
albo poudrati ci diu}sis ymagi- 
nib3 


Et ad faciendii .v. capucia de panno | 
long albo p dno Rege opata ci 
hoib; bluet tripudiantib; botonata 
aii ci botonib; de ples gros$ quog 
vni dedit comiti Lancastrize vnu 
dno Hugoni de Corteney vni dno 
Joti Grey t vni dno Jofi de 





Lisle J 


Et ad fac .iij. tine’ p Rege quog duo | 


de veluetto ath opat ci garteriis 
de blu ‘t diasprez p totam campe- 
diné cii wodewoses t Uciai tines de 
veluetto ynde cont lappekyn quis- 


seux t calig opat cu garteriis. Et ¢ 


ad emendandi vnii par vet? de 


VOL. XXXI. 
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aj th Sici 
j. pelt 
j. viii de 


j- pet de 


ij. vne 


v. pet syndoii 
vj. papir arg 


j. pec de 
\ ij. vlii de 
ij. vnc 
i oad ae 
ij. vnc Sici 


‘v. viii panni alt long 
ij. vlii de 

dj. th Sici 

j- vne 


MP" cel, ples gross 





 iiij. pet de 
vj. viti de 
j. 

j. tb 

iiij. pet de 


ij. th de 
ij. pia de 
iij. viii de 
iij. vlti syndoii de 
iiij. tb 
vj. pelles de 
G 






























>): 
sicum 
camoca 


worsted 
argent sondat 
afforé 

papir arg 


veluett 
zatayn 
auri sondi; 
Sicum 


p long 
veluett 
Sicum 

auri sondat 
ple g’sse 


veluett 
zatayn 
auri sondiz 
arg sondiz 
rubant larg 

adaur 
stico 
greues 
camoca 
triple 
floccog 
roan 


+ 
! 
. 
! 





Et ad fat wnii hernes Gno Dauid 


Et ad faciend diu’sos appat? p corpe 


Et ad faciend .viij. tnicas t .viij. 
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greues. Et ad faciendi .iij. Ju- | 
pouns dat p ipm Regem dnis | 
Guydoni de Bryen Rotto de | 
Maule t dno ..de Walkyngtoii 


5) 


Regi Scocie de veluetto blu ci jj. 
pala de veluett rut % inf* pala 
pdtam vna rosa arg p hastiludio 


R* apud Wyndesores 
4 


R* t suog p hastiludio Cantuar 
anno R* .xxij®. vbi Rex dedit 
.viij. herneS de syndon ynde fta t 


vapulat de armis dni Stephi de | 


Cosyngtoii Militis @nis Principi 
Comiti Lancastf Comiti Suff Johi 
de Grey Joti de Beauchamp Ro- 
bto Maule Jotii Chaundos t dno 
Rog}o de Beauchamj J 





capuc p militibs t .xij. ghitas p 
diab; ad ingrediendi | 
Cantuay p hastiludiis pdéis 


Et ad instauranda Man’ iu de Rether- 
huth de .viij. lectis culcitris lyn- \ / 


xx 


s) 





ciiij. .xij. aguyllettz ici 


cli pnet arg 
j. panii cygastori 
iij. pec de 
c. anuli de cupro 
iiij. t cord % rub fili 


| 
| 


j. t fili lyni 
( j. pec .j. viii de 
ij. pec syndoii 


| j. pet dj. de 


iiij. viii tele de 


dj. tb de 


ij. pelles de 

ix. pet syndon 
iiij. pet de 
iiij. th de 

M"” M’ M" 
dj. tb stici 

vj. pet larg de 
aj. th de 





l viiy, tts 


vj. th de 
| v. pet de 
( viij. cooptoria cu suis .viij. 
tapet 
xij. pet de 


vj. tb cordag t rubat 





aguyllettz Siei 

cygastoii 

carde | 

anuli de cupro| 

cord ‘t rubat | 
fili | 

ili lyni | 

veluett 

afforé | 

rubat adaur 





larg 
Eylesh*m 
cotoun 


roan 

affor¢ 

carde 

cotoun 

folia aur 

sticum 

rubat adaur 

argento de 
cipre | 





auri de cipre 
stico 


carde 


cooptor't tapet | 
de worstet 
Aylesh*m 
cord %t rubit! 
fili 




























thiaminib3; curtinis cauenaciis t 
at n’cc“iis ad eos¢m 


Et ad instaurandi Garderoba R** de 
armis t de diu’s n’cec“iis itm 


Et ad fat ludos R* ad fm Natat dni 
a® R* .xxij**. celebratii apud Otte- 
fort vbi expendebant“ viseres 
vid; .xij. capita hoim %t desup tot 
capita leon. xij. capita hoim *t tot 
capita elephantu .xij. capita hoim 
cu alis vesptilioni .xij. capita de 
wodewose .xvij. capit virginii .xiiij. 
suptnice de worsted rub guttate 
cii auro % lineate t reu!sate t 
totidé tnice de worsted virid 


Et ad fat vnii hernes de bokeraii 
albo p R¢* extencellato ci argento 
v3 tnica t scut opat ci dictamine 
Regis—-Hay hay the Wythe swan? 
by godes soule I am thy man. t 
cropar pectorale testar t arcenar 
extencellat cil argento 

Et ad fat ludos R* in festo Ephiianie 
dni celebrato apud M’}toii vbi ex- 
pendebant’ .xiij. visers ci capitib; 
draconii t .xiij. visers ch capitib; 
fioim fintib; dyademata .x. c'te- 
pies de bokeram nigro ‘tt tela linea 

Angt 


J 


| 


{ 


J 


+ 


7} 





J 





| 





L 


( 


| 


) 


| 


| 
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ciiij. viii curt tele 


x. pet de 

xvij. petras lane 
iiij th 

Ixxv. vifi curt de 


viij. lorice de acere 


vj. pia de 
vj. pia de 


viij. pia ciroth ferr 

{ xij. capit lidum tt hoim 
xij. capit hdim ‘tt elephanti 
xij. capit hdim ct: at vesp- 


tiliont 


xij. capit de wodewoses 
{ xvij. capit virgini 


xv. pec de 
xlviij. vlii curt 
M” folia auri 
iij. tb de 

iiij pelt de 


iij. pec t dj. de 
cece. folia arg 
xij. viii de 

dj. pet de 


XXVj. 
ij. pec de 


xij. viii c“t 


Parys 


carde 


pets lane 
fili de lyno 
canabo 


lorice de acere 


panuz 
braz 


ciroth ferr 


viseres 





J 
bokeram 


tele Angt 
folia auri 
filo lyni 
roan 


bokeram 
folia arg 
taffata 
carde 


viseres 
bokeram 
tele Angt 











—— 





wos 


~<a, dre 


H 
| 
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ai . ' siij. q*rt vni? viii de 

Et ad fat .ij. capas de veluett rub t. | j. wnd ‘t dj. de 
virid quay vna broudat de foliis | .. q*f aur sondat 

| | j- gt aur de cipre 
_ dj. tb Sici 


auri ‘t alia de ples minutis q*s diis 
Rex dedit dno de Kué 


; ; iij. viii tele de 
Et ad fat vnii doubletth de panno | | iij. viii tele de 


sici staccato ret de p'uata Garde- | 


. ~ 
| j. q’t Sici 
roba R* J | 


_ ij. th de 


Et ad parandii vna tnicam R* t me { e. boucles arg 
clocam t caput ci .c. garteriis| | c. pendauntz arg 
patis ci boucles barris t pean cee. barres arg 


tib; de argento L ij. viii de 


( j. vnc 
Et ad faciendi vnii doublett p Rege | j. tH j. vne 

de tela linea alt tinté circa mani-| | j. viii p long virid 
cas ‘t frimbriam vna bordura de | | xij. viii curt tele de 
panno long virid opatam ci nebut | | xxx. viii curt tele de 
t vineis de auro t cu dictamie | | ij. viii syndon 
Ri—it . is . as . it . is. | dj. th Bici 

| sj. pet de 








Et ad fat vn cooptorid p plat R*) -. 
pee Repo es ES 
de camoca virid cii .ij. ymaginib3| | 7° | 
portantib; rotulos de dictaiiie R* | | ni). hie . 
at 2: ). q*r sici 
broudat de auro ‘t Sico \ 


’ ij. viii syndoii 
ij. viii t 4). p virid long 
xij. viii tele de 


Et ad fac .ij. doublettos p Rege «| 
| | xij. vlti tele de 


panno virid long frettat ci ru- 
banttz s t yn “ss 
panttz stuffat ci tela de Reyns t iij. pet de 
Paris ‘t cotoun » ame Mis 
j. q*t Sici 
iij. tb de 








veluett 

ples minut 
aur sondat 
aur de cipre 
Sicum 





reyns 
Wiltoii 
Sicum 
cotoun 


boucles arg 
pendauntzarg 
barres arg 
zatayn 


aur sondat 
aur de cipre 

p long 

Reyns 

Parys 

afforé 

Sicum 
rubant adaur 


camoca 

auri de cipre 
>. 

sicum 


afforé 

p long 

Reyns | 
Parys 

rubat adaur 
Sicum 
cotoun 































Et ad fat p Rege duos doublettos 
frounciatos cooptos de panno long 
russett quog .j. stuffat cil Sico apto 
tela de Reyns t Parys cotoun t 
bultelt t in medio int istos ij. 
doublettos sit iunctos .j. lorica 
Regis 


Et ad faciendt' p Rege vnii doublett 
fron¢ coopti ct taffata vir vii ma- 
nice cu platis de ferro cu clauib; 
deaurat 


Et ad faciendi .ix. aketoti coopt ci 
fustieti radiat quott cont .j. lorica 
stuffat ct tela de Reyns Parys t 
bultelt t cotoun 


Et ad faciend vnii lectii de diusis 
pannis de camoca p R* qui pani de 
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~ 


“ 


+ 


( xij. viii tele de 
xij. vlii tele de 
ij. viii sindoti 
viij. tt Sici apti 
| dj. th Bici filati 
ij. pet t dj. de 
iiij. pet de 

iij. pec de 

Lv. vii 4j. p long de russett 
(xij. viii de 

dj. pet de 

j- viii sindoti 
iij. pet de 

j. q’t Sici 

\j. tb dj. de 


—_ 





/xxxij. viii de 

xxix. pet de 

viij. vlii curt tele de 

lviij. viii curt tele de 

j. pet .ij. viii sindoti 

dj. th j. q*t Sici 

xxj. th de 

iiij. th fili lyni 

j. pelt de uo 

j. pet de rubat larg adaur 


ecxyj. aguyllettz 


. 


‘xv. pet sindoii de 
ij. pet de 

iij. pet de 

iij. th 





Reyns 
Parys 

afforé 
Sicum aptu 
Sicum filatii 
bultelt 
valenciens 


rubant adaur | 


p long 


taffata 
carde 
afforé 

rub adaur 
Sicum 
cotouti 


fustieri 
bultelt 
Reyns 
Parys 
afforé 
Sicum 
cotouri 
fili lyni 
pelt de éuo 
rubat larg 
adaur 


aguyllettz de | 


cupro 


triple 

carde 
Aylesh*m 
aur in plate 








ee 


_ 


Pel 











— as 











SP a aed 


ee 
ars 
a ae” ee 
Fi Ae ® 
. w > 
eds 
“te > ’ 
=p ue. a 
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camoca recepti fueriit de cama 


R* ‘t alie stoffe p tapet de | 


worsted curtinis materaz celatur 
t alio appatu eiusdm lecti recept 
fuerunt de ctico magne Garderobe 
computante 


Et ad fat .ix. garniamenta coopta de 


Et ad fat .ij. garii coopt cli panno) 


russett quog quodtt fint * infra se 
j. lorica t stuffas de tela de Reyns 
bultelt t cotoun Et fuerunt dat 


p Re dnis comiti Warrewyk Rotto 


de Ferrariis Johi de Beauchamp 
Johi de Lisle Joti de Grey Ric 
Talbotte Thome de Lancastr Johi 
de Lenedale t Thome de Brades- 


tori 


russett quog quodtt fit inf* se 


vna lorica t stuffas Et fuerunt dat ‘| 


p Regé nis Robio Maule t Petro 
de Brewes 








ij. th 
|v. th de 
vj. tapet de worst 


xvj. th de 
xliiij. th de 


xij. viii de 
xviij. th 





(xxij. viii t dj viii 
ix. lorice de ferro 

) xliiij. vlii e*t tele de 
ix. pet de 

xviij. th de 





rv. viii p curt 
ij. lorice ferri 
xij. vlii tele de 
iiij. pet de 
iiij. tb. de 


 viij. pia de 
viij. pia de 


Et ad instaurandii piuatam Garde- | ‘"- 


rob’ R* 


viij. 
viij. pia cirotfi enplat 





* Sic. 


aur de cipre 

stico 

Tapet de 
worsted 

cotouti | 

cord %t rubat| 
fili | 

fustieti 

fili de lyno 


| 


p russett curt | 
lorice fer? 
Reyns 
bultelt 
cotouii 


p russett c“t 
lorice fert 
Parys 
bultelt 
cotouti 


panuz 

braz 

auentailt 

pisanes 

cirothece in 
plate 
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iiij. viii de camoca m“re camoca mre | 
iiij. vlii dj. tele de Reyns | 
Et ad faciendii vni doublett de ca- | iiij. viii dj. tele de Parys 
moca m“re p R* | ij. tb de cotouii 
aj. q'¥ Sici Sicum 
j- viii sindoti afforé 
iiij. vin de camoca | 
iiij. vlii @j. tele de Reyns | 
Et ad fat vnii aketofti de camoca p | iiij. viii dj. tele de Parys 
corpe R* iij. 1 de cotouti 
j. qt Sici Sicum 
j. viii sindoni affor¢ 
‘iiij. viii de blu samyt 
iiij. viii dj. tele de Reynes 
Et ad fat vnii doublett de samyt p | iiij. viii dj. tele de Parys | 
Rege j. tb de cotoufi | 
dj. q’t Sici Sicum | 
j- viii sindoii affore | 
fy. viti de camoca 
v. viii c*t tele de Reyns | 
Et ad fat vnu aketoti cooptii de | iiij. viii dj. tele Pis | 
camoca p R* ij. th de cotouti | 
aj. q°t Sici Sicum 
j. viii sindofi afforc 
iiij. viii de camoca diaspr 
iiij. viii dj. tele de Reynes 
Et ad fac vnu aketoii de camoca | iiij. vlii aj. tele de Parys | 
diasp? p Re ij. tb de cotouii | 
j. q'¥ Sici Sicum 
j- vii sindon afforc 

















Et ad fat vni doublett coopti de 
zatayn p R* 


Et ad fat vnii aketon p R® cooptii de 
camoca 


Et ad fat vnii aketoti p R® coopti de 
camoca ynde 


Et ad fat vnii aketoti p R* de ca- 
moca cendryn 


Et ad fat vnii aketoti p R* de camoca 
incarnacioii 
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(iiij. vii de 


iiij. viii @j. tele de 
iiij. vlfi aj. tele de 
j. 1 de 

j. qt ici 

j. viii sindoti 


iiij. vii de 

iiij. viii dj. tele de 
iiij. viii dj. tele de 
ij. tb de 

j. q’t Sici 

j- viii sindoii 





(iiij. viii de 

iiij. viii 4). tele de 
iiij. viii dj. tele de 
j. tb de 

j. q*t Sici 

j- viii sindofi 





‘iiij. viii de 


iiij. viii @j. tele de 
iiij. vlii Gj. tele de 
ij. th de 

j. qt Sici 

j. viii sindoni 


‘iiij. viii de 


iiij. viii dj. tele de 
} ; iiij. vlii @j. tele de 
ij. tb de 

j. qt slici 

j. viii sindoii 





zatayn 
Reynes 
Parys 
cotouni 
sicum 
afforé 


camoca 
Reyns 
Parys 
cotouti 
Sicum 
afforc 


camoca ynde 
Reyns 

Parys 
cotoufi 

2. 

sicum 

afforé 





camoca cen- | 


dryn 
Reyns 
Parys 
cotouti 
5). 
s}icum 
afforé 


e | 
camoca incar- | 


nacon 
Reynes 
Parys 
cotouti 
Sticum 


afforé 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 
i 
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opat cii rotlis tintib; dictamé Ris 


Et ad fat vna cotam de piano en 
de auro *t stico 


Et ad faciendii vnii doublett de 
zatayn cu. mani¢ iclauatis de cla- 
uis adaur dat p Regem Comiti 
Huntyngdoti 


Et ad fat vnii doublett coopt de 
cygastoii p adaur quod diis Rex 
dedit Gno Joti de Beauchamp 





Et ad faciend .ix. suptnicas de) 
panno ret de p'uata Garderoba 
R* opat ci colsakkes de auro t 
slico quas Rex dedit militib; suis 





Et ad fac .j. sr pmeety 


p R¢ de ariii suis q’rtellat 


Et ad fat vna suptnicam p R¢ de vel- 
uett p*pre 


Et ad fat vnii aketoii p Re coopti “°} 


zatayn blu 


VOL. XXXI. 


| iij. viii panii long virid 
j. qt slici 


.q't 


‘vy. viii de blu 
v. viii tele de 
v. viii tele de 
ij. th de 

j. qt Stic 

_j- viii sindofi 





3. panfi adaur 
v. viti tele de 
v. viii tele 

ij. th de 

j qt Sici 

_j- viii sindofi 





( th dj. 
j. tb dj. slici 


™ - 


q't p long blu 
qt 
p 


P 
T p long rub 


J. 
J. 
vlii dj. p glaué ct 


iiij. viii de 


f viii de p“»vre 
j.vne slici 


iiij. vii de 
iiij. viii dj. tet 
iiij. viii dj. tet 
ij. th de 

di. q't Sici 

j- viii sindofi 
H 





panii long 
sticum 

aur in plate 
zatayn 
Reyns 
Parys 
cotouii 


Sicum 
afforé 


cygastoti 
Reyns 
Pis 
cotouli 
sicum 
afforé 


auri in plate 
sicum 


panii long 
panii long 
panii curt 


veluett 
taffata 
s'icum 
zatayn 
Pigs 
Reyns 
cotouti 
s}icum 
afforé 

















La : 
~— 


=z 
ipcetinn le Sh 








Et ad faciend sepult“am Wilti fit | 

R* apud Westiii .v"’. die Sept anno | 
R® xx". qui fuit §r corpus panii | 
adaur rakematiz .iij. t circa ‘% 
sup feretrii vexilt .lx. peniicelt de 
syndoii vapulat ci auro .vj. mor- 
taria .clxx. cereos q*dratos t torch 
* .iiij. tapeta nig? .1. paupes cirea 
feretrii vestitos de russeto nigro. 
Et .j. chariot coopt ci p nigro 
brunetto G omia ordinata fuerut p 
Garderobariii comput de pcepto 
ipius R* t fea t pata p manus 
Johis de Coloii Armatoris ipius 
dni nri Regis J 





Et ad fat vna robam de veluett ynde 
p dta* R™ v3 p vigit Releuagiog 
suos pdcog* de .iiij". garniaii cont 
j. mantilt .j. capam .j. suptnicam 
apta t vna tunica opat ci auib; 
de auro t in c'cumferencia cui*tt 
auis vn? ciculus de ples g’sf t tota 
campedo poud? ci minuto ope de 
pt puis stico t doubleti in garnis- 
tura litt Wilto de Londofi cissori 
eiusdm dne Regine p indent“am 
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iij. p adaur rakematiz | 








‘ vt ps inf’ J 


Et ad fat wna roba de veluett rub p 
déa Regina quod veluett fuit rec 
de cofft eiusttm R»* p die Releua- 
giog suog pdtog cont .v. garii v3 


M? . jij. q’rt .xxiij. th cere polaii 

v. pet sindoti afforé 

xij. vlii p long brunett p long 

elxx. viii prussett ct —_ p curt russett | 
viij. pet de bokeram | 
M” M" folia auri 

ev. viii de freng Stic 

ilij. tapet nigy cont in toto ~ 

ak da quadratas } ee 

_lviij. viii curt de canabo 

viij. pec .ij. vltideInde —_ veluett 

xiij. th auri in plate 
xj. th auri de cipre 
vij. th Sici sticum 

ecce. ple g°sse 
XXXviij. vnc pt minut 

- 

x. doublett doublett in 

garnistur 
j. penut de .Dlx. ventr miu? pur 





iiij. furur quatt de .ceexl. 
ventr mat pur 
ij. caput vt’q, de .xl. vent? miu? pur 





j. caput de .xxxij. venti mu? pur 
Ix. best de Eremynes 
xvj. th auri in plate | 
i pec de virid veluett | 


* Sic. see page 56. 


Srom 2ist Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


duas supinicas .j. capam .j. man-| | xj. th stici 
telt t .j. tnicam opat t broudat/ } De. 

de querecub; t at arborib; t sh : vnc 
quatt arbore vn? leo de ples g°si 

‘t tota campedo eiusdm robe poud? 
cu minut opib3 tam de plis minut 
q’m de sico q 





Et ad fat appati solépné cam!e tne | 
Regine p eodm festo opate p totii 
cu syndoii rub afforce t vapulat Ixxviij. pet syndoii afore 
p totii ci vna tra $ de auro in fot papif aur papi auf 





inferi’ 
Et lit eidm Wit p eandm inden- 
t“am 


Et ad fat vna ghitam p eadm dna 
Rs lib dto Wito cissori suo p/ ij. pec .j. viti de veluett virid 
indent“am 


f eecexxxix. viii de 
xj. pet de 
xxiij. pec syndofi de 
Et ad faciend vnii lecti magni P) | 4. 
déo Wilto filio Reg in eodm festo | | ij. th 
de taffata virid opat t broudat ci} | ece. 
rosis rubcis ymaginib; spentib; % xxviij. th de 
at opib; diw’sis de auro % stico| | vj. th Sici 
cont j. dossaf j. quilta .j. celatura | ) ij. pet de 
ij. curtinos .viij. quissinos .viij.| | xviij. vlii de 
tapet de lana diu’s formag lib| | xij. th corday t rub fili cord %t rubit 
eidm Wilto de Londoii p eandm fili 
indent“ am x. pec de | bokeram 
iiij. th fili lyni 
exxxiij. viii de ‘ in .viij. ta- 
| pet’ tapet lane 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















¥ zee 


oa es a Lora eS a 
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Et ad fat .ij. pia corporalit p capella 
ne Johanne filie Ris tempe quo 
pfecit in Hispaniam p maritagio 
suo ittm faciendo lit dno Thome 
de Baddeby Thesaur eiusdm dne 


“ Johanne vt p; p indentur ” J 


iij. viii curt tele de Reyns 


























Et ad fat .iij. suppellicia de tela de 
Reyns p capella eiusdm dne Jotie xxxvj. viii tele de Reyns 
lib eidm diio Thome “ p indent“am 
vt ps inf®” J | 
Et ad fat vu vestimentt solépne p 
capella dée dne Jotie de .vj. garii (vj. panii adaur fortes rakematiz | 
cii toto appatu de pano adaur iiij. pec sindoii afforce 
rakematiz ynd poud? de §)pentibs | |J- 4° Jj. vne de freng slici | 
t draconib; t p alts t amictis ad id (que fat .xxv. vlii scils lib“ de iiij. viii) | 
vestimenti: faciend t p eisdm garti xxxviij. viii curt telede  Reynes 
lyniandy lib ei¢ dno Thome “ p ij. zonas de filo wee int 
eandé indent ” | 
Et ad fat p eadm* na? t capella .j. 
frontale aii altare .j. frontale &r | {ij. pet dj. de tartarino 
altare .ij. ridelt de tartaryno ynde j. pet dj. de carde 
*t p eisdm lyniand * .ij. tualt de u q*rt de freng stici 
rt mappia Pis q*s .j. cu parur lit eid | (xij. viii curt de mappia Pis 
) dno Th J 
yi ‘ Et ad fat p eisdm dna t capella vnii } [iiij. pani adaur virid diaspyns | 
vestimentii de f adaur dyaspyns | | ij. pet de carde | 
ii] vir de .iiij°". garii ci toto appatu } {j. q*t de freng stici 
| t ad lyniandii eatdm garii lib eid | | xxxij. viii c*t tele Parys 
iy dno Thom ) (dij. zone lini zone lini | 
i} | Et ad fat vnu frontale aii altare t) | 
| j. frontale &r altar .ij. ridelt p | (ij. pet dj. de vir tartar | 
i j eisdm dna t capella de tartarino | | j. pet t dj. de carde | 
; virid t p eistm lyniand % p .ij. | | dj. q*rt de frenges Stici | 
/ tualt de tela Pis q*g vna cii paruf | | xij. viii curt tele Pis 
lit eidm dno Thome JL | 
| | * Sic. 
t 





Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 3ist Jan. 1349. 


Et ad faciend vnii closett de syndoii } 


de triple t iiij* quissinos opat de 


camoca ‘t iiij* tapet lane p eisdm } - 


diia t sua capella: lit eid dno Th 
p indentur 


Et ad faciend vnii lectti de syndoii 


de triple rub p eistm dna capella 
opat cu draconib; pugnantib; brou- 
dat de Sico opat in bordura cii .j. 
vinea t poudrat p tota campediné 
cil bysantis auri: cont .j. quiltam 
.j.dossar .j. celatur .j. matra; stuffat 


de cotoun .ij. pia lynthiami tele de { 


Reyns .vj. quissinos .viij. tapet 
cont in toto .evij. viii dj. q*drat 
iiij. auricular opti* de camoca 
stuffata de doune .j. cooptor de 
panno coloris curt .j. cuu’ chief de 
camoca lib eifm dno Thome p 
indent“ am 


Et ad faciend p eadm dna Johanna 
duas aulas de worsted q*s vna 
opat ci papagalt cont .j. dossar 
long .xiij. viii dj. t latitudie .iij. 
viii dj. t .iiij. costeras quatt de 
viij. vlii dj. in long *t .ij. viii in la- 
titudie t bancar de pano rad de 











( j. pet de 








| xiiij. th de 


camoca 

Pis 

triple 

doune 

anuli de cupro 

cordag trubat 
fili lyni | 


v. viii tele 

vj. pet syndoii de 
vj. th de 

ec. anuli de cupro 
vj. tb 


} 
| 
| 
| 


xxx. viii q°drat in iiij , 
tapet lane \ 


/ 


tapet lane 


xxiij. pet syndofti de 
xiiij. pec de 

vj. th. dj. de 

dj. th auri de 

x. viti de 

xxij. th de 


triple 

Aylesh*m 

Sico 

cipre 

fustieri 

cord t rubat. 
fili lini | 

cotoun 

doune 


xviij. th de 
vj. tb de 


worsted 
Sico 
rubat fili 


xlv. pec de 
dj. th de 


* Sic. 
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Gaunt Et alia aula opat ci ros t { {| xx. th 


at opib; diu’sis cont .j. dossar long 
.xj. viii t in latitudie .ij. vlii aj. t 
ij. coster quatt de .x. viii in long 
t latitud j. viii aj. t banca¥ de 
panno de Candelwykstrete t p 
eisdm ligand de rubant fili lib 
eidm dno Thoii p indent“am 

Et ad faciendii duas ghitas p eadm 
dna Jotina qs vna de p long virid 
ret de dno Thoma de Baddeby de 
secta robe ne Jolie opat ci vno 
rosario ‘t infra dém rosarifi hoies 
bruti t aialia bruta Et alta ghita 
de panno long brunett nigro reé 
de eodm no Thoma opat cii cir- 
cut de auro et inf* quemft circuli 
j. leo iacens t ghita poudrat* p 
tota campediné de folijs auri Et 
lit d& dno Thome postq* fulat 
broudat poet dette 


(ij. panii dj. vlii panii long panii log 
ij. panii .j. vii dj. pani coloris c* 
viij. panii .xiij. viii dj. russett c* 





panti 
j. penut de .DIx. ventr 
v.caput quott de.xl. ventr 
j. capué de .xxxij. ventr mut pur 
iiij"furg*ttde.cccxl.ventr 
liiij. ventr 








lx. bestias de Eremynes 
lix. th j. q*t aur I plate 
j. th dj. .ij. vne auri sond 


| 





J 





| 





xxxv. fh 
ij. panii rad de Gaunt 
ij. panii de 


j. t auri in 
j. th auri de 
ij. th Sicum 
aj. th 


liiij th .ij. vné 
j. th .ij. vnc 
ij. th 

vij. milt D. 
cece. 

Ixiiij. 

vj. 
v. pec .vij. viii de 
evij. pec .iiij. vii de 
cexviij. pet syndoii 

vj. pec .vij. viii dj. de 
iiij. pet 


| 
| 
| 








fili lane 

fili lyni 

p radiai 

Candelwyk- 
strete 


plate 
cipre 
2. 
sicum 
argentdecipre 





aur cipr 
arg sond 
arg cipre 
folia auri 
folia arg 
papir aur 
papir arg 
zatayn 
triple 
afforc 


camoca 
diaspynes 








= 
3 
& 
Z 
_ 
S 
Z 
_ 
< 
= 
2 


Srom 2\st Dec. 


xlvij. pet .iiij. viii % .iij. 


qt j. vin veluetti 
v. pet de tartaryn 
elxxix. pet de 
xiiij. cooptoria lecti de worsted 


xx. tapet de \ 
Ixv. pet t dj. pet de carde 
eccxxxviij. vlii curttele de reynes 
eccexviij. viii 4). curt tele 

de Parys 
M" exlij. vlii curt tele de _ tela Angt 
xviij. vlii et tele de wiltoti 


iifj.xix. tb dj. j. q*t 4}. 





vné dj. Sici filati 
viij' th de Zico apto 
ciiij xij. viii de frend Sici 
'xxxvij. pet dj. de rubat larg 
‘ij. pec cygastoti 
ix. pet rakematiz 
Dixj. viii de taffata 
cecciiij-xij. boucles arg 


xx 
| CCCI). XI). 
cece. 


ciiij.xij. aguletti de Sico 








ci pictis arg aguylletti 
iiij. vlii de samyt 

MI’ 
ij. ecel. ple grosse 


li. % 45. vnd pt minut ple minut 
“xl. pet .xx. viii de Eylesh*m 


1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


pendétes arg 
barres arg 
























xXx 


bokeraii 
| xxxij. tapet de lana cont 
— .cecex).iiij.dj.viiiq*dra- 
tas tapet 
eexyj. th dj. rubat t cord 


ecix. th dj. de filo lyni 
lxj. th de filo lane 
 cece.xxvij. th de cotoun 
| vij. th candet cere 
| MLiij. q*rt xxiij. th p om 
| de .cxij. th cere polaii 
cece. anuli cupri 
xlj. pelles roaii 
Mr 
x.cce. dubletti in garnes- 
tura doubletti 
_MLxj. viii de fustieti 
| Deiiij.xvj. aguletti ci 
puctis de cup® aguyllettz 
_ xij. pipe de cupro pipe de cup” 
xxx. plume phesanog _— plume 
xliiij. pet dj. de bultelt 
ij. par de bulges 
ij. par coffr rotud 
j. saccadras magii saccadras 
xvij. petras de lana 


ax 
_exxj. vific*t p.c™’. de.vj. canabi 


_e. elati ferri claii ferri 

_iiij. pec valenciens 
j- pelt pelt Cuina 
iiij. th de flokkis 

| CXXXiij. viseres 

















~— 


ore” 


— 
aS 


ee 
tes Be eee 
—— 


C2 woe 
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wa. XXViij. 


xiiij. 
xiiij. 


“xxviij. 


xiiij. 
xiiij. par 
Xiiij. 
Xiiij. pia 
xij. 

iiij. 

j. pet de 


JOHANNI DE ZAKESLE Papillonar 


crestes 
cloch depi¢ 


capitadraco . . 
tunice depi . . 


capita pauoti 
alag pauonil 


capita cygno . 


alag cygnog 
pelt caprine 


pelt de baza. . 


filtro 


Expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward [1l. 


| viij. 

| xj. 

| ij. par de 

- viij. 
xiiij. 
xiiij. 
viij. 
XV}. par 
vj. 


xij. viii 


rexx. pet de 


dni R* ad faciend .xix. papillosvirid 
bleu t al ad opus ni nfi Regis 
infra tempus hui? compi necnd 
ad emendand % repand q*mplures 
papilt ipius dni R* ductos apud 
Wyndesore p releuagijs (ne R°* de 
filio suo Wilto ibidem celebrat die 
Natiuitat¢ sci Johiis Bapie a° r. kk. 
xij” J 





xx. pet de 
xx 
MY ccl. vlii curt p c™ de .vj. 


xx 


| iiijex. tt 


vj. corea bouiii tannat 
Deceel. tb 

xviij. pet de 

j. pec de 





Sm* patet. 


b.* Eidé Wilto de Londoii p vno 
lecto ad op® p'déi Wilti fit Re opat { jij. curtifi + 


p pdtm Jotiem de Coloii 


(j. culcitr 
\ ‘ 
j. dorsar 
j. celatur 


viij. quissifi 
viij. tapet cont 
exxxiij. viii quad? 








4 


* Sic. + ista fuer ép in g*sso p The. 





lorice de ace 
lorice de ferro 
greues 
pisanes 

panu3 

braz 
auentailt 
cirotli T plat 
zonedefiloli.. 
mappie Pis 


card 
Eilsh*m 


canab 

fili tni 
cor bouiii 
cordag 
elboulyne 
worstede 








a.* WILL’O DE LONDON’ Cissori 
dne Phe Regine p lecto solépni 
ipius R™ die releuag suog pdtox 
recipient ptictas p indent*am 


Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 








Eidm Wilto ad parand capellam ipius 
R* die releuag suog de dno Wilto ; 


fit R* celebrat apud Wyndesore | 


déi Gni Wilti p die releuag pcos 


Eidm ad vna cunia solépné ad vsum 
t appati sui inf*scripti 


j. dossar dossar 
j- quilta 
j celat*am 
iij. c*tinos 
iiij. tapet lane | 
xxj. viii p long scart in grano 
} iij. p adauri rakematiz 

j.penutcontM" Deciifj.xviij. 

ventr pur 
j. pet de veluett rub p cutl- 

chief veluett 
j.penut p d&% cou! chief cont 

.cecxlviii. ventr mu pur 

I (ij. tapet lane cont in toto 
| at viii q*tdi Tapet lane 
j. cuna solépné cuna solépii 
j. credelbond solép credelbond 
solép 

x. viii plong virid p cooptor 

cune p long 
j. penula p eodm cont .ccce. 

ventr ma pur 
j. pet de camoca p culichief 

ei?d cune camoca 
j. penut p eodm cutichief 

cont .ccxxx. ventr fi pur 


x. viii p long m“re p fo 
coopto? cune pdée p long 
j. penut p eod cont .cccc. 





ventr miu! pur 
j. pet de camoca p fo 
cuu! chief dée cune camoca 
* Sic. + ista fuer ép in g’sso p The’. 


VOL. XXXI. 
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Eidm Wilto vna cuna coém cf ap- 


Eidm Wilto p nece“iis came dei dni | 


Eidm Wilto ad vsum Nut'cis &ci dni 


patu suo p eodm dno Wilto | 


Wilti .j. olt arg ci .j. hausa % .iij. 
pedib; arg pond 1.3 .x. @ stert. 
Et .j. patelt arg ci .j. hausa *t .iij. 
pedib; arg pond .xlv. § .vj. @ stert. 
Et .j. coclear magni de arg p ead 
olla pond .xx. 8. iiij. ¢ stert. Et ,j. 


.xlyj. 
olla de cupro pond 4. th. Et 


|i: penut p eofm cont 








.ij. pelues rotid de cupro ) 


Wilti 


Eidm Wilto p man? dni Rid ctici ) 


(ij. 


‘ij. 


capelle dne Phe R” t p acq'etané 
ipius ni Riti p appatu baptisterij 
apud Wyndesore tempe bastismi 


{ 





dei dni Wilti fili* Regis 
dossar 
quilta 


cCxx. ventr 


(j. cuna coém 


x. viii p long muxt* p coop- 
tor cune 


j. penut p eod cont .Dix. 
©) 


tg de 
ij. viii @j. de camoca p jj. 
cuu! chief 


j. penut p eodm cont .ccxl. 


te de 

x. viti p long blank 

xij. vlti tele de Reyns p lyn- 
thiafii 

xij. vif p lintfi 


} xlviij. vii 


iij. p fortes 
xvj. viii 


| ij. 
vj. 


mu pur 


cuna cois 


p long 


o~ 


gris 


gris 
p long blank 


tele Reyns 
tele Angt 


j. olla arg 

j. patelt arg 
} j. coclear arg 
j. olt de ere 
ij. pelues de 
(| cupro 








tele Pis 


diaspyns 





tele Angt / 


celat“a 
ce tit 

































Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 








Vij. quissinos j. olla 
xij. tapet lane j. patelt >arg 
x. vifi p blank long j. coclear 
xxj. viii p long scart in grano j- olla de ere olla erea 
j. p long .ij. vin p long ij. pelues pelues rotid 
2 iij. pet rakematiz iij. p fortz diaspyns 
3 4j. pet de velueti ; a eee 
” | xxxvj. viii q’d? in trib; tapetis lane j- pamite 55’ Dec ih vent 
: “ j. penut de .ccexlviij. vent? 
j. cuna solt cuna sollép a ieee Mi ces ee pur 
j. credilboné sole lilbond ij. pe aq, de .cece. ven 
I xa ij. penut vt*q, de .ccxxx. vent? 
sollép : ms ; 
, - . j. penut de .DIx. te de gri 
j. cuna cois cuna cois | pened do and 0 a ae 
ij. pet ij. viii aj. de camoca xij. vill tele de Reyns 
xlviij. viii tele Pis 
| xxviij. viii tele Angt 





j. p -vij. viii p long m“re in grano 
j- penut de .Dix. vent? miu pur 
v. furur quatt de .ccexl. 


Eidm Wilto cissori dne Phe R”™ p) vent? ad put 
vna rot t vno corsetto eiusdm | | ij. caput ut*que de .xl. 

dne R™ de litat dni R* ad fm venti ni par 
oim stop anno R° aaj. ij. capué ut*q, de .xxxij. 

ventr miu? pur 

\ Ix. best de Eremynes 


' jj. panii integr long .xxviij. 
vii eiusd pannilong in grano 

ij. penut vt*q, de .Dlx. vent? mul pur 

x. fur quatt de .ccexl. vent? miu! puf 
iiij. capué quottde .xl. vent? m! w pur 
iiij. caput quott de .xxxij. 

ventr mut 4}. put 

| cxx. best de Eremynes 


Eidm ad duas rot tt .ij. corsetta p , 
eadm Pha R™ dna sua de lit R* | 
cont fii Natat Gni anno R* .xxj™ 








| 


. — 


7 








Expenses of the Great 


Eidm ad yna rob t vnii corsetti p 
eam dna R™ de lit R® cont* fm | 
Put te %ginis Marie anno R*\ 
xxij®. 


4 


Et ad .ij. rot‘t duo corsetta p eadm 
dina R™ de lit R* cont* fm Pasche > - 
anno ipius R® .xxij”. 





Wardrobe of Edward III. 


ei*d p long panii long 
j. penut de .Dlx. ventr mu! pur 
v. furur quatt de .ccxl.vent? m/u? put 
ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. vent? m!u! pur 
ij. capuc vt°q, de .xxxij. 

ventr miu pur 
Lc. bestias de Eremynes 


j. p long integ? % xij. viii | 
} 
| 


(ij. p integ long .xxiiij. vlii 

eo3d p long 
ij. penut yt*q, de .Dlx. venti miu pur 
x. furur quatt de .cccxl. 

ventr mai pur 
iiij. caput quott de .xl.venti mit pur 
iiij. caput quott de .xxxij. 





eam dna R™ de litat R* cont™ 


Eidm ad .ij. rob % .ij. corsetta p 
fm Pentecostes anno R* .xxij®. | 


Eidm ad .ij. robas t .ij. corsett p 


eadim dna R™ de litat R® cont“; } venti fi pur 
iiij. capuc quott de .xl. vent mu pur 

iiij. caput quott de .xxij. vent mit dj. pur 

Eremynes J 


fm Nat dni a° R* .xxij”. 


ventr mai dj. pur 
& best de Eremynes 
ij. panii integr long .xxv. 

viii j. q't d&oz pannog 

long p long 
vj. pet sindofi de triple 
viij. pet sindofi rub afforé 





(ij. p integr .xxiiij.vlii p long p long 
ij. penut vt*q, de .Dix. venti mt? pur 
x. furur quatt de .ccexl. 








Lec. bestias de 








Sm‘ INDENTURE. 


' iiij. panii.viij.vliiplonf in grano 
x. panii j. viii .j.q*t p 
long p long 
) viij. penut q*tt de Dix. 
ventr penule 
xl. furur q*tt de .ccexl. 
ventr furur 





Srom 21st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 
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Xvj. capué quoft de .xl. 
ventr capué de .xl. 
xvj.capuc quolt de .xxxij. caput de 
ventr .XXxij. 
Deiiij. best de Eremynes 
vj. pet sindoii de triple 
viij. pet sindoii afforé 





( 


WILL’O GALEYS cissori dne Isa- 
belle R" Angt ad j. roba sua de 
lib R* cont* fm oim Stog a° r. 
xxj™. 





cf 


Eidm ad vna roba p déa dna R™ de 
lis R®* cont“ fm Natat dni anno 
Ris .xxij®. 


| | 


| 
If 


f 


Eidm ad vna roba p eadm dna R™ 
de lit Regis cont“ fm Pasche anno 
R®* .xxij®. 





Eidm ad vni roba p eadm R™ de lit 
R* ad festii Pentecostes anno ipius 
R* .xxij”. 


Eidm ad vna robam p eadm R™ de } | 


j. p -vij. vlii p long m“re in grano 


j. penut de .Diiij. vent? ml pur 
} iiij. furuF quatt de .ccelx. 
ventr mu pur 


ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. vent? mit pur 


j. caput de .xxxij. vent? mit? pur 
j- p -vij. viii p long 
j. penut de .Diiij. vent? mi pur 


iiij. fur quatt de.ccclx. vent pur 
ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. venti mnt pur 


j. caput de .xxxij. vent? mnt pur 
j- p -vij. viii p long de Brucelt 
j- penut de Diiij. ventr mt pur 


iiij. fur quatt de .ccclx. vent? mn pur 
ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. venti mt pur 


j. caput de .xxxij. ventr pur 
j. p .vij. viii p long de Brucelt 
vj. pet sindoti de triple 
j. p .vij. viii p long in grano 
j. penut de Diiij. vent? mu pur 



















~~ 


. on 
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litat R* ad festi Oim Stog anno | | 
R* .xxij®. J 


Eidm ad vna rot) p eadm R™ de lit 
R" cont* fm Natat dni anno .xxij* ° 





Wardrobe of Edward III. 
iiij. furur quatt de .ccclx. 

ventr mi pur 
ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. ventr mt pur 
j. caput de .xxxij. ventr init pur 
j. p .vij. viii p long in grano 


xx 
j. penut de .Diiij. ventr mitt pur 


’ iiij. fur quatt de.ccclx. venti mu put 


ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. ventr mu pur 





' ij. panii.xxj. vlii p long in grano 
ij. panii .xiiij. vliip longde Brucelt 
<° | j. p -vij. viii p long panii long 





| j. capué de .xxxij. ventr mit pur J 


xx. furur quatt de .ccclx. 
vent ti pur fur 
x.capuc quoit de .xl. venti tit pur capuc 








Z ».giiiaailie te Dit. v. capuc quott de .xxxij. 29 out 
r 1 w pu¥ penut 7 ed a" — —_ 
asatas st titi vj. pet sindoii de triple 
WILL'MO DE STRATTON’ Cissori ( xiiij. viii p long mixtin §grano i 
dni Principis Wallie filie* R*| | j. clot de .ccce. venti mi puF ) 
ad j. rob de lib R® p eodm no | } j. mantilt de .c. vent? me pur 


Principe @no suo adfm Natat dni 
anno .xxj’. } 


Eidm ad vna roba p eadm* dno suo 
de libata R* ad fm Pasch anno ; 
xxij®. 

J 





libat R* ad fm Pentecostes anno 
R* .xxij®. 


Eidm ad .j. roba p eodm dno suo "| 


iij. fur quatt de .ccxx. venti mit pur 
ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. vent? mtr pur 


) {-xiiij. vii p long p long 


j. cloé de .ccec. ventr pur 
j. mantilt de .c. ventr mu pur 
iij. fur quatt de .ccxx. ventr rid pur 





* Sic in orig. 


_ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. ventr mi pur 


xiiij. vlii p long de Brucelt 
ij. pet t Gj. sindoti de triple 











SM‘. 


Srom 2\st Dec. 


de litat~ R* ad fm Natat dni anno 


Eidm ad vna roba p eodm dno a 





1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 

 xiij. viii p long panii long 
j. clot de .cecc. ventr pur 
j. mantilt de .c. ventr pur 











R* .xxij®. ) | iij.furui quatt de .ccxx. venti mi pur 
| ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. ventr ti pur 
( xiiij. viii p long in grano ix. fur quatt de .ccxx. 
xiiij. vlii p long de Brucelt ventr furur pur 
j. panii long p long vj. capué quott de .xl. 
iij. clot q*tt de .ccce. vent clot pur venti caput pur 
ij. mantilt vt°q, de .c. ij. pet 4). sindofi de triple 
| vent mantif pur 
‘x. viii p long in grano 
iij. q*t vni? viii p long 


THOME DE LONDON’ Cissori dni 
Lionelli filij R* p .j. roba de 
libat ipius R" ad fm Natat dni a° | 


° 


.Xxj’. 


Eidm ad vna roba p eodtm* suo tl 
lib ipius R* ad fm Pasche anno 
Xxij®. j 


Et ad .j. rot) eiusdm dni sui de lit 
R* ad fii Pentecostes anno R* 
xxij®. 


Eidm ad .j. rob eiusdm dni sui de 
lib Re ad fm Natat dni anno 


.xxij®. 


* Sic. 


j. mantilt de .xliiij. vent? mu pur 
iij. fu¥ quatt de .cl. venti mtv pur 
ij. caput vt°q, de .Ix. venti mt pur 
xvj. best de eremynes 
x. viii .iij. q*t p long p long 

j. mantilt de .xlviiij. vent? m/f pur 
{ iij. furuf quatt de .cl. vent? miu! put 
ij. capuc vt°q, de Ix. vent? miu! pur 
_ xvj. best de j 





eremynes 
x. viii p long 
j. pet 4j. sindofi afforé 
( x. viii .iij. q*f vni? vlip p long 
j. mantilt de .xliiij. venti pur 
; jij. furur quatt de .cl. vent pur 
ij. caput vt°q, de .lx. venti mi pur 
xvj. best de 





eremynes 


63 
| 


| 


) 
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(x. viti p long in grano ix. fur quatt de .cl. ventr 
~* |j- panti .iiij. viii j. q*t j vj. capué quott de .lx. 
Zz) viii p long vent 

‘ij. mantilt quottde.xliiij. | xlviij. best de 

| venti mantilt put —=—j. pet dj. sindoii 


ix. viii p long in 
RICARDO DE WALTON’ cissori ) | iij. q*¥ vni? viii 
dni Jotis de Gaunt filij @ni R* | | j. mantilt de .xl. ventr 
ad .j. roba eiusdm ni sui de lib ; { iij.fururquattde.cxl venti 





R®* ad fm Natat dni anno R* | | ij. capud vt’q, de .lx. ventr 
.xxj™. p pfournadée .xxx. venti 





_ xvj. best de 
(ix. viii .iij. q*¥ .j. viii 
j. mantilt de .xl. ventr 
Eidm ad vna roba eiustm @ni sui de) | iij. fur quatt de .cxl. vent? 
lit R* ad fm Pasche anno .xxij®*. } ij. capué vt’q, de Ix. vent? 
p pfurnicde .xxx. venti 
| xvj. best de 





ix. vif 


lish R* ad fm Pent t 
: a entecostes anno j. pet .dj. begina sindoii 


Eidm ad vna rob eiusdtm dni sui de 
.xxij®, 


(ix. viii .iij. q’t vni? viii 

j. mantilt de .xl. vent? 

Eidm ad .j. rob dt ni sui de 4 } iij. furur quatt de.cxl. ventr 
R** ad fm Natat dni anno .xxij®. ij. capué vt°q, de .lx. vent? 

p pfurnicde .xxx. ventr 

| xvj. best de 





iij. mantilt quott de .xl. 


9 viii p long in grano 
ventr 


j. panii .j. viii j. q't p long 








fur pur 


caput fur 
eremynes 
afforé 


grano 

p long \ 
mit pur 

mt pur 

mitt pur 

fit pur 


eremynes 





p long | 
mH put | 
nai pur | 

pur 


mit pur 


eremynes 


p long 
afforé 


p long 
pur 
pur 

mn pur 

mu pur 


eremynes 





mantilt pur 








Srom 29th Sept. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


< | ix. fur quatt de.cxl. ventr fur pur _. “ jit — 
2). m iiij .x. ventr p pfurnie pfurnic 
“2 | vj. capué quott de .lx. 


| xiviij. best de ereii 


tr ¢ pur 
— ie ina ed | j. pet 4j. begyna sindoii afforé 





 viij. viii p long in grano 

ee a~ +9) Ax = ~ ~ ~ 
RICARDO DE ZEUELE cissori dni) | J: 4°* vat” vit p long Eye 
Editi de Langleg filij ipius dni ni | | j- mantilt de x1. vent ae 


| . 


se oe » 2 
RY od wad soba chasis Gui eat { } © fur quatt de .cxl. ventr mitt pur 


de lib R* ad fm Natat anno .xxj°. | ij. capuc vt°q, de .lx. venti’ mit pur 


J } 


p pfurnicée .xx. ventr fi pur 
xvj. best de eremynes 

( viij. viii .iij. q’f vni? viii =p long 

j. mantilt de .xl. ventr ri pur 

Eidm ad .j. roba eiusdm @ni sui de} | iij. fur quatt de .cxl. venti rit pur 


lib R* ad fm Pasch anno .xxij”. J | ij. capuc vt°q, de .lx. venti itt pur 
p pfurnicde .xx. ventr mn pur 
xvj. best de eremynes 


Eidm ad vna rot p eodm dno wd f vi vi ® loni 
de lib R* ad fm Pentecost anno | ) YJ ¥™ btn 
xxij”, | \j pet aj. begyii sindoii affor¢ 

( viij. viii ij. q*t vni? vii =p long 

j- mantilt de .xl. ventr m! if pur 

Eidm ad jj. roba dé dni sui de lit) | iij. fu quatt de .cxl. venti m/ ti pur 
R* cont“fm Natat dni anno.xxij. | | ij. caput vt°q, de .Ix. venti mit pur 

p pfurnidve .xx. venti? m* mu! pur 








_ xvj. best de eremynes 
(viij. viii p long in grano vj. capuc quott de lx. 
xxvj. viii j. q'f p long ventr capucé pur 
<° (lij. mantilt q*it de .xl. _ ix. vent? p pfurnicée —_—r-vent pur 
% | venti mantilt pur ——_x|viij. best de eremynes 
ix. fur quatt de.cxl. vent? fur pur | j. pet dj. begyna sindoti afforé 
* Sic. 


VOL. XXXI. K 
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JOHANNI DE BROMLEGH  cissori | 
dni* Isabelle filie R® ad vna roba | 


Natat dni a° .xxj" J 


Eidm ad vna robam dée @ne sue de ) 
lity R®* ad fm Pasch anno .xxij*®. / 





Eidm ad .j. rob dée dne sue de lit 
R* ad fm Natat dni anno .xxijé. { 





( j. p .vij. viii p long in grano 
| iiij. p -xj. viii panii long 
iij. penut quatt de .ccce. 

ventr penule pur 
xij. fur quatt de .cclxx. 

ventr fur pur 


So‘. 








fp p .vij. vii p long in 

| iiij. viii dj. 

| j. penut de .ecce. ventr 

| iiij. fur quatt de.cclxx. ventr 
eiustm ne sue de lib R* ad fm | | | | j. fur pcorsett de .ccxx. venti 
ij. capuc vt’q, de .xl. ventr 


p pfurnicée .cce. ventr 


lx. best de 


( j. p -xj. vit .dj. 
j. penut de .ccce. ventr 
iiij. fur quatt de .cclxx. 


ventr 


j. fur de .ccxx. ventr 
ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. ventr 


P 

Eidm ad vn rots dée dne sue de lity | { j. p xj. viii .dj. 
R* ad fm Pentecost anno .xxij®. J | vj. pec sindoti 

j. p -xj. vlii dj. 


j. penut de .cece. ventr 
iiij. fur quatt de .cclxx. 


lx. best de 


ventr 


j. fur de .cexx. venti 
ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. ventr 
p pfurniCde .cec. vent? 


Ix. best de 


| iij. fur quatt de .ccxx. 


ventr 


| vj. capuc quolt de .xl. 


ventr 





pfurnicde .cce. ventr 


Decce. venti p pfurii 
wi pec sindoti 





| 

} 

| ciiij. best de 
* Sic. 


grano 
p long 
mit pur 
mi pur 
mi pur 
fu? pur 
fu? pur 
eremynes 
p long 
mu pur 


my pur 
mit pur 
mnt pur 
mit pur 
eremynes 
p long 
affor¢ 


p long 
mit pur 


mit pur 
mit pur 
£2 pai 

i pur 
eremynes 


fur pur 


capuc¢ pur 


ventr pur 
afforé 


eremynes 











Srom 29th Sept. | 


WILL’'MO DE LYNH*M cissori 
dne Johane filie R* ad .j. roba p 
eadm dna sua de lib ipius dni R* 
ad fm Nat dni a® .xxj*.* 


j. Pp long in grano 

ay viii .dj. p long 
«° |j. penut de .ccelx. vent? penut 
% | iiij. fur quatt de .cel. 


In 


fur 


ventr 


345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


(j- panii long in grano 
iiij. viii .dj. paiii long 
j. penut de .ccelx. vent? mil? pu¥ 


iiij. fur quatt de .ccl. vent? mu pur 
j- fur p corsetto de .ccxx. 
ventr mu pur 
ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. vent? mu pur 
p pfurnidve .ciiij.x. vent? ml pur 
. lx. best de eremynes 
ventr 


j. fur de .cexx. ventr _— fur 
in 
xx 


ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. 
ciiij.x. ventr p pfurnicée vent pur 





capuc 








WILL’'MO DE MERTOK’ cissori 
dne Marie filie dni R* ad jj. “| 
dée dne sue de lib R* cont* ” 
Nat dni anno .xxj°. 


Eidm ad vna rot dée dne sue de lib 
R* cont* fm Pasche anno .xxij®. 


lx. best de eremynes 
f viij. vii p long in grano 
j. penut de .ciiij. viij. vent? mi put 
ij. fur vt"q, de .eviij. vent? mi put 
-| j. fuF de .iiij.ij. venti i pur 
j. capué de .lviij. vent? mu pur 
et p cappa .xvj. ventr pur 
| xiiij. best de ereiii 
f viij. viii p long 
j- penut de .ciiij.viij. vent? mir pur 
ij. fur vt*q, de .cviij. vent pur 
} j. fui de .iiij.ij. vent? iit pur 
j. capué de .lviij. ventr mi pur 
Et p .j. cappa .xvj. ventr mi pur 
| xiiij. best de ereiii 





* Sic. 





















) 


























— 
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Eidm ad vna rots dée ne sue de x. viii $ long 
lit R* ad fm Pentecost anno R* | fF pet .dj. sindoii afore 
xxij®. 

| viij. viti panii p long 


idm ad j. rot dée dne sue de lib | 
R'* ad fm Natat ni anno .xxij*’. 


( viij. viii p long in grano 

| . ~ ~ ~ 

/Xxvj. viti p long 
xx * 


+ iij. penut quatt de .ciiij. 


“ | viij. ventr penut | nui 
vj. fur quatt de .cviij. 
ventr fur 


j. penut de .ciiij.viij. vent? mi put 
ij. fui vt*q, de .eviij. vent? mi pur 
j. fur de .iiij.ij. venti fit pur 
j. capué de .lviij. ventr mit pur 
Et p .j. cappa .xvj. ventr mit pur 











xiiij. best de ereiii 
re . , 
| iij. fur quatt de .iiij.ij. 
ventr fur 
| iij. caput quott de .lviij. | pur 
| ventr capuc 
iij. cappas quatt de .xvj. 
ventr cappe | 
| xlij. best de ereiii 
| ij. pet .dj. sindofi afforé 
(j. panii long in grano 
iiij. viii p long 


ROB’'TO PYNEL cissori “ne Eliza- 
beth de Burgh ad .j. roba dée dne 
sue de lib R®* ad fm Natat dni 


anno .Xxj°. 


j. penut de .ccce. vent? mu pur 
iiij.fur qualt de.cclxx.venti mu pur 
j. fu¥ p cor’ de .ccxx. venti mi pur 
ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. venti mn pur 
Et pfurnicve .Ixx. venti tt’ pur 
Ix. best de ereiii 


j. p long .iiij. vlii eiusd p _ panii long 
j. penut de .ccce. vent? miu pur 
iiij.fu quatt de.cclxx.vent? mit pur 














Se“. 





JSrom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


Eid ad .j. rob dée dne sue de lib) 
R* ad fm Pasch anno R* .xxij*. } 


Eidm ad .j. roba dée dne sue de litat | 
R's cont* festii Pente¢ anno .xxij®. 


Eidtm ad vna rot) dte dne sue de 
lib Ri* ad fm Natat dni anno, 
Kxij”. 


(j. p long in 
iij. p .xvj. vl 
iij. penut q*tt de .cccc. 


grano 
p long 


; ventr penut 
xij. fur quatt de .cclxx. 
ventr fur 





iij. fur quatt de .ccxx. 


THOME DE GLOMORGAN cissori 
ane Margarete filie R'* ad .j. roba 
dée dne sue ad fm Pentecostes 
anno .xxij™. 











69 
j. fur p corsetto de .ccxx. 
ventr miu! pur 
} ij. caput vt’q, de .xl. vent? mu! put 
Et p pfurnide .Ixx. vent? miu! pur 
Ix. best de ereiii 
| j- panii .iiij. viii pani long 
( v. pet aj sindoii. affore 
j. p long .iiij. vii p eiusd 
secte p long 
j. penut de .cece. ventr mu! pur 
iiij. fur quatt de .cclxx. 
ventr mu? pur 
j. fur de .ccxx. ventr miu! pur 
ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. vent? miu! pu | 
Et p pfurnicée .Ixx. vent? miu pur 
Ix. best de erefii / 
ventr fur pur 
vj. capuc quott de .xl. 
ventr capuc 
eex. ventr p pfurii ventr J 
ciifj. best de ereiii 
v. pet di sindoii afforé 
\vj- vii panni long p long 
lij. pet sindoii afforé 
(yj. viii p long p long | 
| 


j. penut de .ciiij. .viij. vent? miu? pur 
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Eidm ad j. rot dée dne sue de, 


lib R* ad fm Natat dni anno | 





ij. fur vt*q, de .cviij. ventr init pur 


j- fur de .iiij. .ij. venti fit pur 








xxij®, : : oe " . 
j. capué de .lviij. ventr mit pur 
j. cappam de .xvj. ventr mit pur 
Lxiiij. best de ereii 
( xij. vii p long | j- capué de .lviij. ventr caput | 
j. penut de iii}. Vij. pew = ead paca 
- const _— _ xiiij. bes “¢ ereii 
> ij. . ~ ff 
Z | ij, fui vita, de .cviij. vent? fut } ee —_ 
|}. fur de Jiij.ij. vent? fur put 
THOME DE TAMEWORTH cissori) /j. p -vij. viii p long 


dne Elianore Comitisse Arundelt 
ad vna robam dée dne sue de lif 
R* ad fm Nat dni anno R* .xxj™.) 


Eidm ad vna rot dte dne sue de lib) 
R* ad fm Natat dni anno .xxij®. | 


ij. pani .xiiij. viii p long 
_° \ij. penut vt*q, de .cccc. 
a ventr penut } 


\ 


jj. penut de .ccec. ventr mu pur 
fii. fur qualt de .ccc. venti mi pur 
ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. ventr mit pur 
(j. p .vij. viii p long 

jj. penut de .cccc. ventr mai pur 
jit. fur quatt de .cce. ventr mit pur 
ij. caput vt°q, de .xl. ventr mit pur 


| viij. fuF quatt de .ccc. ! ° 
| ventr fur Bo 
| iiij. capuc quott de .xl. pur 
| -ventr 
{ viij. tb de petrolet 
vj. tb olei bndci 
vij. tb dj. olei Pebyn? 


* Sic. 








from 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


D'NO R' de pcepto suo oreten? in 
Cama suam apud Caleys ad volun- 


taté suam inde faciendam 


* Sic for nota. 

















71 
vj. tb de camfora | 
xx. pi¢nauat 

f xxxvj. ft pit liquide 
xl. th sulphiF vivi 
xlv. th rosyne 
xij. th diaspalti 
xxv. fh ambre 
Lxviij. th colofonie 
Summa pat}. 
'ij.cass pcorpalib; broudat | cas§ corpat _ 
ij. pia corpalit corpat | 
j. supaltar supaltar 
j. portifhorii ci noto* | 
coopt cii veluett > portiphor 
j. missale sine nota coopt 
ci veluett missale | 
ij. suppellicia de tet de | 
de Reyns j suppellicia | 
(j. casula 
| j. tnicam 
_ ; " . | j. dalmatica 
vnii vestimentii de .vj. iij. capas chori 
garti de p adaurii cy- ij. stolas 
gastoii ynde cfi toto ap- | iij. phanoii | 
patu ad idm vestimenti iij. zonas de filo | 
n'cc*im | ci 
iij. albas | 
iij.amicta) 
(j. frontale aii 
| altar 








































~ 


—= = 


it 


ieee ae 


; 











CAPELLA. 
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j. frontale de tartaryn | j. frontale Sr 
ynde cont 
| ij. ridellos 
| ij. tualt q*s j. 
j. casula 
saurio @ne Johanne filie R* reci- j. dalmatica 


Diio THOME DE BADDEBY The- | j. inicam 
| 


pienti pticut inf*sc'pt p maritagio 
dce ne sue in ptib3 Hispannie 
faciendo p bre de p'uato sigillo diaspyns vir ci toto ; 
R* de dat ap’ Westii .xij. die No- appatu ad idm vesti- 
uembr anno regni sui .xx™. t p méti n’ec*im cont iij. alb 
indent“ am sigillo ipius ni Thome 


vnii vestimentii de .iiijer. 
garii de panis adaur 





| 
J 


| j. frontale afi 


vnii frontale de tartaryn | 


| vir cont 








triple 


Et p n’ce“iis capelle 





§ .viij’ 





j. capa chori 
ij. stolas 
iij. phanon 


iij. amicta\ 


iij.zonas de filo 


| j. frontale ér 
| 


ij. ridelt 
ij. tualt qu’ .j. 


j. closettii de sindoii de 


ilij. quissinos aptos de 
camoca outremer 
iiij. tapet lane rub cont 
xxx. viti q*drat 
( j. calicé jarg deaur pond 
j. patena) in toto .xxix. §. 
j. incensa¥ solépne arg 
deaur p to™ pond .cxvij, 











Sma. 


ij. cass 
ij. pia 
}<@ * 
j. 

iij. 

ij. 

} ij. 

ij. 

iiij. 

iiij. 

vj. 

iij. 

iij. 

ii 


ilij. 





VOL. XXXI. 





\Et p eadm capella 
iiij. 
corpaliii a 
corpaliii * 
supaltar 
portiphorii ‘ 
missale J: 
suppellicia 
casulas : 
dalmaticas ic 
: ij. 
cape chori pe 
ij. 
stole ‘ 
phanoii s: 
albas ‘ 
amicta . 
zonas J: 
frontalia a 
iiij. 
iiij. 
* Sic. 
































Jrom 21st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 73 


arg deaur p 
insenso pond 

xlij. § 

j. paxilli arg deaur p 
totii pond .x. § .viij. d 

} ij. pelues arg deaur p 
to™ pond .cxv. § 

ij. phiale arg deaur p 
to™ pond .viij. § 

ij. candelebra arg deaur p 
pticut pond .vj.tixij.é.vjé. 

j. vas aque)jarg deaur p 
biidée pticut pond 

j. aspsoriG ) jij. ti ix”. 

j. tyntinabuli arg deauf 
\ p pticut pond. xiij. 3.j. a 
ridelt 

tualt ci parur 
tualt sifi parur 
calicé ci } 
patena 
incensar 
naui ci 


coclear 
paxilla 
pelues | de 
phiale arg 
candelabre 
vas ag* 

biid&e 
aspsor 
tyntinabile ’ 
closetti 
quissini 


tapete iane 


j. nauim 
j. coclear 























Ne ME Ns A? 
me ae 


a 


. — 
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Eidm ad faciend p déa dna sua jj. | 


Eitm p .j. roba de scarletto rub in ) 


tnicam t .j. mantilt p solempni- 
tate maritagij de p adauri rake- 
matiz. Et p j. mantello j. sup- 
tnica apta vna tnica de jp adauri 
diaspyns fortz t .j. mantello p 
cena die nupciag. Et p .j. roba 
de .v. garniaii p die solempnitat 
mariag pdti de rakematiz fortz. 
Et p j. roba de .iiij**. garniament 
de p adauri rakematys. Et ad 
vna rot de veluett rub 


g*no de .v. garii. Et p.j. roba de 
scarletto sangwyii in g*no de .v. 
garii. Et p j. roba de .v. garii de 
p azure de Brucelt. Et p .j. roba 
de .iiij*. garti ‘t vwno corsetto 
broudat de panno welweste violett 
in g*no. Et p vna roba de .yv. 
garii de p long blank. Et p jj. 
roba de p long virid de .v. gar- 
niafi broudat ftis p eadm dna sua 


dna sua et ad vni cotahard du- 
plicé ad equietandii* et ad vna co- 
tam t vni mantelt fururand de 
ii et ad vna cota t vn mantelt 
fururand de grys et ad vnii cor- 
settii de veluetto ynde et ad duo 
corsett de p adaur cygastons et ad 


JL 
Eidm ad fat wni corsetti p eadtm | 


vj). pec 
x. pet de 


Pe pec de 





j- p long de scarletto rub 
in 

j. p long de scarletto san- 
gwyti in 

j. p long azure de 

j- p long violett in 

j. p long blank 

iiij. q’¥ pani long virid de 





 iij. viii @j. p long in 
xij. viii 

*vij. viii p long in 
*vij. viii p long in 
j. pec ynde de 

ij. pet de 





coopiend .ij pelli¢ de camoca. Et 





xix™” ccclxxyj. vent? 


* Sic. 





rakematiz 
diaspyns fortz 
veluett 


grano 


grano 

Brucelt 

g* no 

p long blank 

Breee * 5 
long 


g° no 

p long 
g° no 

g no 
veluett 
cigastons 
camoca 


mn pur 
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ad fururand offiia garniamenta 
sup“dta de mi * griso t ad p*fi- 
liandi eadim ci eremynes t p 
eisdm pellit liniand 


Ridm ad faciend p eattm dna sua jj. } 


capuc duplex t wna clot duplicé 
de p long ad equitand % p .xl. par 
caligaz % p camisiis cotchiefs t 
voluperiis 


Eidm p difisis necc“iis Cate dne sue 
pdte inde facient 


Eidm ad fat j. trafisyn in Cara dée 
dne sue de syndoii de triple t p 
at necc“iis Caitle eiusdm 


AF 





} 


M"M"M" cexxiiij. dor’ de 


Deiiij iiij- best de 
iiij. viii tele de 


x. viii .4j. p long 
| xi. viii curt tele de 
aj. th 

iiij. pec de 

iiij. pec de 

ij. t) rubant 

vj. pec 

vj. pet de 

viij. pet de 

j. pet de 

xij. duodeti de 
xij”. de 

j. tb j. q*rt de 

j. 

j. 

j- 

[ yj. pec sindoii de 
j- pet sindoii 


v. tb fili de 





| 


viij. viii p long mixt in 
iiij. viii .4j. p long in 


_ j. cass de cor p eisdm 


iiij. tb j. q*t de Sico 


ij. par magii ceroth furur 


75 
gris 
eremynes 
Reynes 


g no 

g° no 

P long 

Reyns 

auri de cipre 

Byssett¢ 

rubant adaur 

rubat aur pale 

relusauntz 
larg 

relusauntz 
codes 

bulys 

valencyens 

crymilles 

crepyns 

espyngles 

Bico 


cl . 


urn 


speculi 
pecteti 
cass cor 
triple 
afforé 
Sicum 
Wybourii fit 
lini 

cerothi furur 
ceroth cdim 


eb 
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ai ij. pat botag alt fur bote fur 
aa) ! Xxiiij. pia sotulaT sotular 
| 1 ow j. mantica de scarletto rub manti¢ scar- 
lett 
ia | | j- mantica de pelle @uifi manti¢ @uina 
if [ j.pelui rotid arg pondf .ix. peluis rotid 
ii tj .vij®. .viij”. arg 
ii j- aq*ria arg pond _liij*. 
| .vj4. aq*riti 
j. cathedra plicabit ad la- 
: uand cathedra 
j. cathedra plicabit ad pa- 
Br rand cathedra 
| i iiij. pelues rotid de cupro peluis rotid 
xxij. th de cord t rubat 
‘| i 
4 il j. skeyn de filo lyni p pel- 
' lipiis fili lini 
i ecc, anuli de cupro anuli de cupro 
ff xij. saccadras | 3 
7 i xij. bahudes }2 
\ | Eidm p ditisis necc“iis Came ' j.-. saccadras) » 
vj. bahud }3 
Vv. pia coffr magni 
ti j. magnii tankard fer? ligat tankard 
h ; j. magna securim de 
Wis —_ 
lie j. furcam de ferro furca de ferro 
| | j. patelt ferT patelt ferr 
i | j. g°nde calefactorii de 
- i eupro* ‘ere’ chaufour 
j D. crochetti ferri 
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Eidm ad jj. lectii magni né furniti 
recept de p'uata Gard Carle R". 


' 





j. bouche de 
correo 
j. magni martelt 
) x. pia coffr magii p 
officiis 
_j- par coffr puag 
( j. quiltam 
j. dossar 
j. celat“am 
j. materaz 
j. caneuaz virl 
ij. albe ppoyntes r 
iij. ridelt | 
xiij. tapetos de 
lana 
vii). quissinos | 








* Iste pticule fuerit recepte de p'uata garderots Came R*. 


Eidm ad pfurniend lecti Pdém 


Eidm ad vni lectii magni: ftm de 
sindofi de triple rut opati ci 
draconib; pignatib; broudat de 
Sico t opat in bordura ci .j. vinea 








‘xl. viii c“t tele de Reyns 
xxij. vlii dj. p long scart p 

{  coopt lecti in grano 
j. pec de camoca p cutl- 

| chief ei? 4m lecti camoca 

(j. quiltam 
j. dossar 

j- celat“am 
§. materaz 
iiij. vii curt p lynthiafi 

isti? lecti tele de Reyns 

vj. quissinos 


viij. tapet cont .cvij. vlii dj. 





q*dr tapet lane 
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‘t pouder p totam campediné cfi j | j. sege coopt de 
bysantis de auro pno 
iiij. auricular opta, 
cu camoca 


j.pe“t azure p cooptof lecti p coloris curt 
| j. pet de camoca p culichief camoca 





Eidm dno Thome p man? dni Jofiis | 
de Bernyngh*m cont'rotulatoris 
ace dne Jotie p tram de p'uato si- 
gillo dat apud Westiii .xx. die 
Feby anno regni sui Angt .xxij*. t 























p indent“am sub sigillo ipius Johis | { vj. saccos ad p Ges saccadras Coes 
recipient ptictas istas ad op® dée | | vj. bahudes Cées 
dne sue v3 .vj. saccadras chi .yj. | | xlviij. botoii arg supaur 

bahudis p reb; ‘t atnece“iis Carte aymelt botoii aymelt 
intrussand. Et.xxiiij* botoii dearg | | iiij. pet tele de laoun 
deaur aymellat vni? secte et .xxiiij** { xl. viii curt tele de Reynes 

botoii de arg deaur % aymellat | | ij. capelt de betle capelt de bette 
altius secte. Et iiij- pet tele | | xxxij. dor’ de gris 

subtit de laoun cont .lvij. vii curt. | | j. penut de .ccc. best de —_ eremynes 

Et .xl. vlii curt tele de Reyns. Et | | Ix. aluers 

j. capelt de bette furui de .xxxij. | | xxxvj. zone de ico 
dors de gris. Et .j. capelt de belle 

sengt. Et .j. penut ad fururand 

vni mantelt cont .ccc. best erett 











Et .lx. aluers t .xxxvj. zonas ad 
conferend psonis ext“neis ] 
§ (j. dossat long .xiij. viii dj. 
: " t in latitud .iij. viii .@j. dossar 
Eidm ad vna aulam de worsted iifj. costeras q’sat long .viij. 


se ei papagaill p aula dte() 15 4: inlatitudine.jj.vlii costere 
cne sue ij. p radiat p banquers p rad de 
L Gaunt 


* Sic. 























AULA. 
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(j. dossa¥ long .xj. viii lat 

Eidm ad .j. aulam aliam p aula), | ij. vii .dj. dossar 
dée dne sue opat cum rosis 7 ; ij. coster q*tt long x. viii 
at opib3 diusis lat j. viii .dj. costere 

i | ij. panii de candelwyk 

<° ij. dossar ij. p p rad de Gaunt 
{ oi. costere ij. p de candelwyk 








2 
RR 





‘ Eidtm p aquaria eiusdm ne sue | 
.ij. pelues magti de arg deaur 
p pticut fint in pfundo duas 
aymelt larg pond .x. ti. vj. @. 
Et duas at pelues minores de 
arg deaur p pticut ci aymelt 
in fundo pond .vij. ti. vj. § .x. a. 
Et .ij. aquaria arg p eisdm peli 
pond .lxxvij’. viij‘. 








‘ Eidtm p Elemosinaria dce dne sue 
j. nauim p elemosina arg de- 
aur p toti t aymellat p pticut 
_  ponde? .xj. ti. xiij. § .iiij®. 


< 
— 
7 
< 
Zz 
= 4 
n 
© 
2 
| 
= 
_ 


( Eidm p panetria eiusdm dne sue | 
ij. par magii cultellog j. salar 
ci suo coopceulo de arg deaur 
p to™ t aymellat p pticut pond 
-Xxxviij’. ix. d. et .ij. coclea¥ p 
ore Gne deaur p tot ponder 
jij. 5. % .xxiiij. coclear arg 
ponder .xxxix. § .iij. d. } 
* Sic. 
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Expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward III. 
( Eidm p bultellat dée ane sue j, 


tripe p ore Gne ci pede t suo 
coopculo ‘t ci vno aquario eiusd 
secte deaur t aymelt p toti 
Pe .xxvj. tistt. Et .ij. olf arg 
vt*q, de .j. lag deaur p toti 
pond ci suis coopcut .xj. ti .iij. 
§ .iij. @. Et .ij. olt arg vt*q, de 
.j. potelt deaur p tot™ pond cu 
suis coopeut .cxij. §. .xj. @. Ttm 
ij. olt arg pond cu suis coop- 
cut .exiiij. § .viij. §. .viij’. It 
.xij. chiph arg plat p vino pond 
ix, fi .vj. § ij. d@. Et .iij. par 
barelt ferro lig. Et .xxiiij. tan- 
kard ferro ligat quott de .j. lag. 
Et .xij. tankard ferro lig quott 
de .j. pot. Et .vj. par botelt 
magii. Et .vj. par botelt puog | 


.j. plat ci suo pede arg. Et .j. 
coclear de arg deaur p totii p 
ore ne ponder .lxxyj. § .viij. 4. 
Et .j. aliam plat ci: .j. pomelt t 
suo pede arg ponder .liij. § .j. d. 
Et tciam plat sine pomello ci 
suo pede arg ponder .xxxix. § 
.iiij. @. Et .clij. viii curt map- 
pie Pis. Et .cxx. viii curt tualt 
Pis. Et pet tualt curt. Et 
.ccl. viti tele Angt curt p map- 


pis t at necc*iis inde fat. Et / 


. 





.cecce. viii curt de canabo p .co*’. 


j. aquar 
xij. 


iij. par 
XXXVj. 





_ xij. par 


ij. 


1. pet 








| j. tripe de .iij. pet 


clij. viii e*t 
exx. vifi c*t 


ecl. viii curt 








tripe 
aquar 
olt arg 
chiphi 

plat J 
barelt ferr 
tankard ferrlig 
botelt 
plate de-) 
* aur 


~ 


coclear jarg 
deaur 
plat = 
mappie Pis 
tualt long 
tualt c*t 
tele Angt 
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de Jj. Et .iiij*". vlfi de panno 
virid p .j. countyngcloth inde 
fac. Et .j. mortar de cupro p 
specieb; terend pond .lvij. tb. 
Et .j. pestelt de ferro magii p 
eod mortar. Et .j. auncer ci 
j. par de balauncz p reb3 pon- 
derand. Et .j. magni standard 
ferro ligat ci duob3 pib3 cof- 
frog long J 








iiij’". viii p 

j. mortar de ere 
j. 

‘i 

j. par de 

j. standard 





ij. par 


Sm* p3 





[ Eidtm p officio coquine dée ane ) 
sue .ij. charg arg magii pond 
cij. §.x. d. Et .ij. charger mi- 
nor arg pond §iiij. ti .xv. § .ij. @ 
Et .xxxvj. dis¢ arg cll .xxxvj. 
salsar arg pond in toto .liiij. fi 


decupro ferro ligat. Et.ij. gendes 
cacab ferro ligat. Et .ij. ott ereas 
vt*q, de .viij. lageii pond in toto 
-cxlviij. tb. Et .ij. at off ereas 
vt*q, de .vj. lag ponder in toto 


diij.yj. tb. Et ij. off ef vt"q, de 
iiij". lag pond in toto .]xiij. th. 
Et .iiij". gndes patelt er ferr lig 
Et .j. patelt ferf ad frixand. Et 
j. myour g*nd. Et .iiijr. gndes 
broches de ferro. Et .ij. gromes 
de ferro. Et .j. scumour de 
latoun. Et .j. scumar de ferro. 
Et .v. bar ferro ligat p offic sal- 
VOL. XXXI. 











cece, viii c*t p .c™. de je canat) 


coloris c*t 
mortar ere 
pestelt fer? 
auncer 
balauncz 
standard magii 
coffr long 


charger 
dist) 
P \f 


salsar 
pateltdecupro 
cacats 
olt eree 
patelt eree 
patelt fert 
Myour 
broches ferr 
gromes ferr 
scumar de 
latoii 
scumar fert 
barelt p gals* 
tripe magoi 
mortar lapid 
M 


























2 eat 


ae peat ES FS 











OT ee ase 
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sar. Et .j. g*nde tripe de ferro 
pond .ccc. th. Et .iij. mortar 
gendia lapid 


Sm* p3 





ane sue .ij. par bulg magi p 
fer¥ eq'nis. Et .j. cella p déa 
dna coopt ci scarletto rub 
broudat t poudef ci minut pt 
vni?* arsone? opat fuer ci pert 
g’ssis. Et j. alia sellam peadm 
dna opat ci arsoneriis ci cornu 
Guino t coopt ci veluetto p’pre 
broudat p totum. Et tciam 
selt coopto* de veluetto viridi 
broudat p totii de auro t Rico. 
Et .iiij*. selt vni? secte p muli- 
erib; Camie. Et .xx. capist? de 
correo ‘tt .xx. pastrons de cor. 
| Et .ij. selt ci toto appatu p 
mantic. Et .xij. selt ci toto 
appatu p somlar. Et xij. par 
[ singt p someriis 





-Eidm p officio Marescalsie dée ) 


ij. par 
iij. 


xij. 
xij. par 








4 


Sm* p3 


—________ 


Eidm dno Thome p eadm dna sua 
ad fad littat cotag yemat p itiney 
Ysus Ispania v3 p milit cticis 
scutifer t valett 





 xvj. viii dj. 





bulgiag 

selle solépnes 

selle p muli- 
erib3 

capistra decor 

pastrons de 
corio 

selt p manti¢ 

selt som! 103 

cyngut 


p colo¥ curt ) 

p radiat 

fur de strad- 
lyng bono 

fur agnelt 
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vi. B ax. vi p color curt 
xxij. 5 .xviij. vii p radiat 


iij. capué quott de .xl. venti mii pur 
xij. capué quott de .xxxij. 

















vent mii aj. pur | 
Eidm p eadm dna sua p litat inde) | j. caput de .xxiiij. vent? mit 
fat die Nupciag eiusdm ane sue p | | xij. fu¥ de mi q'tt de .vij. 
Baronib; Milit Cticis Diiabs Valett { } tit furu¥ ni32 
Mulier Officiar ‘t Garcdib; xv. fur de bissfi de .vij. tif fur bissh 
xij. fur de st“nlyng bono 
iiij. fuF de : st“nlyng medio 
xj. caput de bogeto albo 
xj. fur de bogeto alts 
| xviij. fur agnelt alts =) 
 viij. p xij. viii dj. p colof curt | Xij. fur de mi? de .vij. tif furut me 
xxxij. p -xviij. viii p radiat xv. fur de stranlyng 
ij. capuc quott de .xl. bono 
_ | ventr caput mi pur | iiij. fur de stranlyng 
% } xij. caput quottde .xxxij. caput mii? dj. medio 
2 | vent pur xj. capuc de bogeto 
j. caput de .xxiiij. vent? caput mi? xj. furu¥ de bogeto alts 
xv. fur de bissh q°tt de xlij. fur agii fur agii 
) | wvij. tif furuF bissh 
THOME de Colle t Walt’o de Wy- 
thors p cot t cloch yemat inde | { dj. p curt 
faciend de dono Re p man® Johiis f furur agnelt 
de sto Albano 
Sm* p3 





D'NO Thome de Swynertoii van 
%t hostiario aule Rege p dorsar 



















































~ ne 
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%t banca¥ p déa Aula inde fat 








ad festa oim stog anno R® .xxj®. / vj. panii radiat panii radiat 
‘t Pentecost ao .xxij*. p .ij. ac- 
quietané ipius ni Thome J 
Sm: p3 
(vj. viii dj. p vigit p curt mixt ) 


NO Mauricio fitz Thomas Comiti } 


de Kildare t socio suo p appa- 
ratib; suis ordine Milite reci- 
piend de manibs ni nii R* ad 
tm Natat dni apud Guldeford ce- 
lebrat anno R* .xxj®. vid; ad vna 
cota ‘t vna capam ipius comit p 
vigilia sua ‘t p cooptor t testar 
suo lecti sui fti t piictati de sin- 
doti afforé t pro cooptorio de p 
e“t azure furu® de mi pur t p 
lynthiaminib; de tela Pis fcis t ad 
vnii canabi p eodm lecto faciend 
t ad .iiij*". tapet lane quoft tapet 
cont .xij. viii @j. t ad fat para- 


menta sua de dyaspyns fortz furur { 


de mu pur t ad faciend vna roba 
de p long scarletti de Brucelt 
furur cit fur de ml? et ad vna aliam 
roba de p long virid de Brucelt 
furut de mit. Et ad fat yn’ cota 
‘t vna capam p @no Pho de Staun- 
toii pde p vigilia sua de p rus- 
seti¢ ‘tad fat lecti suum de panno 





~ 


xij. viii p azure p coop- 


tor lecti colois* c*t 


j. penut p lecto de .cccciiij. 


ventr mu pur 
v. pet dj. sindoii afforé 
xxx. viii tele Pis 
xv, viii curt canab 
iiij”’. tapet lane 
ij. panii diaspyns fortz 


j. penut de .cxxiiij. vent? mtv pur 

xij. viii p long de scarlett de Brucelt 

ij. fur vteq, de .viij. tit fur ml? de..viij. 
tir 

ij. capuc vt°q, de .xl. ventr mitt pur 

xij. vlii p long virid de —_—Brucelt 





ij. fur me vt*q, de .viij. tit fur mY de .viij. 
tir 

j. capué de .xl. ventr miu? pur 

yj. viii p russett curt russett curt 

ij. panii diaspynette¢ 

ij. pec carde 

xxiiij. vlii curt tele de Wiltoii 

x. viti curt de canabo 

vj. viii de Tartaryn 


* Sic. 





~~ 
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diaspynette carde de Lumbardie 
tela de Wiltoti t canabo % ad 
faciend apparamenta sua de panno 
Sici tartaryn furt ch mi t ad fac 
j. rob sua de p virid curt furT ci 
mi pople t st“nlynge 





' xxiiij. vlii p long de Brucelt 
j. p .xv. viii dj. 
vj. viii p 


j.penut de ececiiij. ventr 
p lecto 

j. penut de .c. ventr 

v. pet dj. sindoii 

xxx. viii tele 

xxv. viii curt 

iiij. 

{ ij. pani 


penut pur 
penut mit 
afforé 

Pis 

canah 
tapet lane 
diaspynes 





j. penut de .c. vent? 

x. viii p virid 

x. viii p azure 

ij. caput vt°q, de .xxiiij. 
ventr 

ij. fur 





p color curt 
russett curt 


| ij. fur de 
| j.-penut de .cxxiiij®. ventr 


ij. caput vt’q de .-xl. 
ventr 

| ij. panii 

| ij. pet de 

| xxiiij. viii tele de 

__-yj. viii de Tartaryn 

ij. caput vt’q, de .xxiiij. 


| 
| 





RIC'O de Yatesley, Fyge, t Rigo 
Merser hengmanis R* p cot t 
clo¢ yemat dupli¢ inde fat de 
dono ipius R** hoc a® 


' 


xij. viii p 
xij. viii p 


Sm* p3 





D'NO Joh'i Brocaz Militi Custodi | 
magnog equos dni R* p hu .xj. 
dext*¥ quott cap .v. viii p lane 
t .v. viii curt de canabo Et p hut 





.xvij. cursar quott cap .iiij. viii aj. 





mu 
coloris curt 
coloris curt 


fu? 


pople 
st“nlyng¢ 





ay 
iiij. fuF quatt de .viij. tir fur 


capuc pur 
diaspyneti 
carde 
Wiltoii 
Tartaryn 


popil 
st“nlyng bono 


russett 
blanketi curt 
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bite viii dj. ct pc™. 


p lane ‘*t .iiij. viii dj. de canabo *t | 


p hué .xlj. palefrid trotta¥ some? 
%t male horsog quott eog cap .iij. 
viii p laii t .iij. viii de canabo t p 
hué .vj. aliog equoz R'* quott eos 
cap .ij. viii p lati % .ij. viii de 





canabo ; 


de .vj. canab 


Sm* p3 





D'NO Joh'i Martyn Militi de Is-) 
panii qui venit ad Regé p nupc 
ane Jotie filie sue Pdée p j. roba 
sua t .ij. rob armig suog inde 


| j. fu de .viij. tir de 





faciendog* de dono R** J 


[ dj. p radiat p radiat 

ij. capué vt°q, de .xl. ventr me pur 

ij. fur vt*q, de .viij. tit de mul 

bissti 

radiat 

fur boget alts 


dj. p 
| ij. fur boget alts 





Sm* p3 





D'NO Thome de Fencotes p appa- | 
ratu suo ad recipiend ordiné 
milit de manib; R* ad modi Ba- 
neretti ad fm Natat dni apud 





Guldeford celebrat anno R* .xxj’. ; 


x. viii p long scarlett in 

x. viii p long virid 

ij. fur vt*q, de .vij. tir 

ij. fur de pople 

ij. fur de bis’ 

ij. caput vt°q, de .xxxij. 
ventr 

j. penut de .cxx. venti 

vj. viii p curt 

yj. viii de 

ij. pet de 

xxiiij. viii c*t 

ij. p adaur 

_j- pet sindoii 


grano 
p long 


fur de pople 
fur de biss 


mt dj. pur 


russett 
Tartaryn 
carde 
tele Pis 


diaspyns 
affort 





Sm* p3 
* Sic. 


















HENRICO atte Nayse, Witto Alte- 
car, Walto de Denh*m, Hane- 


kyno de Colonia, Reginaldo Bride, 
Witto de Kyghley, Arnaldo de Co- 


loi, t Thome de Petresfeld, valett 


Came Rege p rob suis inde fa- 
ciend de dono R* cont* fm Natat 
dni anno R** .xxj’. 


Jrom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


+ 


(o.iene 





4 


Sm* p3 





HENRICO de Sulyhult ctico Séc“ij 
R* p rob sua de trib3 garnia- 
ment inde faciend t fururand 
cont~ fm Natat dni anno R** .xxj?. 
de dono ipius R* 


ix. viii p 
+ 4 j. capud de 
ij. 





Sm* p3 





D'NO Egidio de Beauchamp Ma- 
gro Falconar R* t Tydemanno 
de Lymbergfi Falcona¥ Ri‘ p vt°q, 
eos ad cot t clot yemales p ripa 
anno rgni R** .xxje. inde fat .j. q*¥ 
p russett .j. fur bog nigt p cotis t 
clot inde fat. Itm Johi de sto 
Albano, Witto de Hadh*m, Raéto 
de Manes, Hanekyno Faucon}, 
Ptio Faucon! ,Walt’o Faucon! , Witto 
Dogete, Rito Faucon!, Joti Brune, 
Joi de Northfolk, Rotto Dryby, 
Hen Faucon! »Henr Tendour, Joti 


Tendour, Nicho Huse, t Robto { 


Faucon!, Falconar R* v3 cuilib; 


+ 


dj. pani 
ij. fur 
v. p .xvj. viii 








color curt 
bog alt 
fur bog alts 


russett curt 
fur bug 
p radiat 
fur agii 












































<tr NETL a ot lpr 
. “ ne a 


~“ 


ay a 


~~ 


THOME de Broghtoii ctico aule | 


JOH’I Serle, Jotii de Nortoii, Thome ) 





eg .v. viii 4j. panni radiat .j. fur 
agii p cot t clot inde fat. Itm 
Frapyn Bette, Walto Chauntem! le, 
Joti de Swynburii, Michiletto t 
Rog!o portitos falconii R* eques. 
vidett cuilitt eogdm .v. viii dj. p 
radiat t .j. fur agii. Itm Philippo 
Veuterer Hugino Johi Portour 
Hanekyno de Hannaud t Hunt 
Portour portitorib; falcont’ R'* ad 
pedes vidett cuilittt eogdm .iij. vlii 


p radit p cot suis inde fat J 
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Sm* p3 





RAD’O Warfeld Nictio de Wycombe \ 


‘t Ediiio de Elmh*m vigilator R* 


{ ix. vin 


p cot yemat ind fact t fururand de | } iij. 


dono R* 


Ris ap* Cantebr ad j. roba de 
secta scolar t ad j. cota t .j. clot 
de alia secta t ad .ij. pia calig t 
ad panii lineos inde fat t ad vni 





lectii p eodm de dono R* 


Jd 


de Denh*m, Clementi Merk, Joti 
de Westley, Joti Marreys, t Johii 


de Petresfeld, garé Cam/e R'* v3 [ 


cuift eog .vj. viii p radiat p rob 
suis inde faz 





4 


xij. viii dj. 
j. 
xxxilij. viii 
j. cooptor de worst 


j- 





| xij. viti de 


j- panii .xviij. vifi 





p radiat 
fur agii alts 


p colof curt | 

fur agii 

tele angt 

cooptor de 
worsted 

tapet de wor- 
sted 


~y" 










































JOH’! Blakwellt Wilto de Stanes por- | 
titorib; falconti R'* p cot t capuc vj. viii 
suis ind fat de dono R* 


HENRICO de Vanes Falconay R* P) )(¥ viii dj. 
vna cot t clot inde fat de dono | i j. 
R* t eadm cota furur 

D'NO Jofii Brocas Militi custodi mag- ) 
nog equos R* ad faz cot t capuc 
p -iiij*. garcéib; t hut t tester p} j. p .ix. viii 
iiij*. destrar R* p hastiludio de 
Bery 

JOH'I Fetys pagette * ‘valetto’ Cafe 





R* p .j. roba inde facienda de vj. viii 
o~Me is | 
dono ipius R 
ADE Neubold ctico p'uati sigilli iij. vin 


R* p officio privati sigilli R” j 


FRATRI Walto deNeuporte p.j. hitu vj. viii p brunet 
suo inde fat de dono R* vj. viii p blankett 


D'NO EGIDIO de Beaucham i , Tyde- ) 
manno de Lymbergti, Walto Whit- 
hors, ‘t Thome de Colney, p quott 
eogdm .vj. viii p russette j. fur t 
j. par maii cirothecag. Itm Johi 
de Sto Albano, Wilto de Hadh*m, 
Ratto de Maners, Hanekyno de 
Brabant¢, Rotto de Ryuers, Wilto 
Dogette, Pho de Bruda, Walto de 
Burfortti, Galffo Rouley, Nichio 
Huse, Robto de Dryby, Hanny le 
Faucon!, Joti de Northfolk, Ric 





VOL. XXXI. 


Srom 2ist Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


p radiat 
pradiat ) 


fut agit alts | 


p coloris curt 


p radial 


p color curt 


coloris curt 
blank curt 
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le Faucon! tt Johi le Brujne fal- 
conar ipius R* p cot t clot inde 
fat vidett cuitt eos v. viii dj. p 
radiat .j. fur agii .j. par magii cy 
rothec. Itm Bette le Faucon), 
Joti de Swynbourii, Dionisio Fra- 
pyne, —_ Chaunterle, Rog?o 
le Faucon’, Michi de Normandy, 
Hannekyno de Hannaud, tt Blak- 
welt, portitor falcont R* eques v3 
cuilibt eos v. viii dj. p radiat .j 
fur agii t .j. par magii cirothet 
Itm Johii Pratte, Johi Hunte, Hu- 
gyno ‘t Johi de Hardhilt portitori- 
b3 falcon’ R* ad pedes vidett cuitt 
eog .iij. viii p rad tj. par magii 
cyrothe¢ 


j. panii 
viii 

j. furur 

XXVj. 

_Xxxj. par 








) 


Sm* p3 





WALT’O de Wircesti t Rit Hame 


pagiis Carle R* ad ij. robas inde 
fat de dono dni R* 


GALFR’O filio Jotiis le Straunge vni 


scolar R* aule Cantebrigg ad vni 
lect sui ind fat 


MAG’RO Johii de Offord Decano Lyn- 
colii Cancella¥ R* in psolucéem 
cere polane q*m cape debuit de 
R¢ rone officij sui Pdéi p .lij. sept 


) ( vj. viii 
\ | yj. viii 


i 


xxiiij. vlii 
| xij. vii de 





v. p .iij. q*rt vni? p % dj. 





russette¢ curt 


panii radiat 
buget nigr 
fur agi 
magii cyrothi 





pradiat | 


coopt de 
Worsted 

tapet de 
Worsted 


tele Angt 











v3 a .xxj°. die Decembr anno f 
R* dni E .xxj™. vsq, eundm diem 
anno reuoluto capiendo per sept 
.xj. tb dj. cere polane p tras ac- 
quietané sub sigillo suo p c™ de 
v.% xij. tb. | 
HENR’ Sulyhult ctico Séc*ij @ni nii | 
R* ad vna robam sua de trib; garii 
fur ci bug albo ind fat de dono 


, 





R* ad fm Natat @ni a° R® .xxij®. | 


R* p litat sua t socio suo estiuat 


FR’! Arnaldo de Strillegh J 


ad fm Pentecostes anno rr. .xxij®. 


Eidm fri Arnaldo Confessori R* p 
libata sua sot sui ‘t familie sue ad 
fm Natat dni de dono R* anno 
xxij®. 


Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


Dj. q'rt .x. th 


ix. vlii 
| { j. caput de bug alts 


ij. fur 


f xij. viii p brunett 
vj. viii p blank 

) xij. viii p brunett 

_ vj. viii p 

( xij. vlfi p brunett 

vj. viii panii 

j. panii 4j. viii 

xij. viii 

vj. viti 

ij. 

j. 

ij. pec de 

| xxiiij*". viii de 


Sm*.* 


4 








MAG’RO Thome Powys magro scolar | 
Aule R* Cantebrigg p rob .xl. 
scolar eiustm Aule ad fm Natat 





magrog ‘t baculog* eiusdm aule 


dni anno Ris .xxj°. v3 p q°tt .xv. |x p .x. viii dj. 
? 





















cere polaii 


p coloris curt 
caput bug 
fur bug alt 
panii long 
blank long 
color curt 
blank curt 
p long 
blank long 
p color curt 
p radiat 


cooptor, 
tapet 


de Wor- 
sted 


p coloris curt 





ne er: 

















en ow 


LSS 8 a oe cm 
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xv. 
XXxv. 


ix. vlii p coloris curt .j. capuc t 
j. fur bug alb t p quott .xxv. 
scolar eiustm Aule .vij. viii aj. p 
color curt t .j. fur agii J 
D'NO Rotto de Mildenhale ctico | 
custodi piuate Garderobe R'** p .ij. 
rob suis de .iij. garniament quas } 
recepit de dono Ri* ad festa Pen- 
tecost ‘t Natat dni a° R's .xxij*. | 


D'NO Dauid Brus Regi Scoto3 incar- | 
cerato in Turri Londofi p man? 
dni Thome Rous Constabular 
eiusdm recipient pticut ad .j. rob 
eiusdm dni Dauid fur de pur 
de dono ‘tt libata R* cont fm 
Natat dni anno Ris .xxj™. Et ad 
vna cota t .j. clot fur de gris 
cont“ idm fm de dono *t libat R* j 





HUGONI Pejnto’ valetto Caiile R® 
ad vna roba fat de dono R" \ 


JOH’ Fige, Rigo de Yatesley, t Rizo | 
Merser, Hengsmanis R* ad cot tt 
clot yemat inde fat de dono R* 
v3 p Fige .v. vifi p russette t .v. } 
viii p blank ‘t Yatesley ‘t Merser 
viij. viii p russette t .viij. viii p 
blank 

D'NO Thome de Swyn} toii Militi hos- \ 
tiario aule Ri p dorsar % bancar 
R* cont“ fm Oim Sés anno R* 


xxij®. 








( xviij. viii 


iiij. 


L ij. 


4 


‘xv. viii p long in 

ix. viii 

j. caput cont .cxxix. ventr 
j. mantit de .cxx. ventr 


j. clot de .ceciiij. ventr 


xxviij. best de 
j. fuF de .clxiiij. PF de 





_ ij. vlti de 
yj. viii 
j. 


iij. p rad 


caput bug ath 
fur agii 


p coloris curt 
fur bug alt 
caput bug alt 


grano 

p long 
pur 
pur 


mu pur 


ij. furu¥ vt*q, de .cce. vent mi pur 


eremynes 
gris 
bokeram 
p radiat 


~ ~ 


fu¥ agii 


panii radiat 


from 21st Sept. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


THOME de Roldestoii ctico p'uate ) 


Gard Reg ad intrussandi arc? t 
sagitt in canabo incerato sus 
ptes Flandr t ad inuoluend arc? 
R* in canabo né cerato pc™ de 


yj. t vit de .iiij q*? 


HENRICO ctico capelle R* ad .j. rob . 


fur inde fat de dono R* cont“ fm | 
Natat dni 


RIC’O de Pgate ad j. rob’ furuf ind 
fat de dono ni nri R** 


WILL'O de Brigh*m vni scola¥ aule 
Reg Cantebrigg p roba t lecto 
suo que Rex sibi dedit ad int*iti 
suum in Aulam pdéam 


SIMONI de Colle vni scola* aule R* 
Cantebrigg p rob t lecto suo que 
Rex sibi dedit ad introiti sui in 
Aulam pdéam 


THOME de Carltoii magro vni? fluue 
R* ad fat vni velum ad eandm 
fluua de canab sibi lib p .c™*. de 


4. t viii curt 





r xx 
exl. viii p c™* de .vj. 
cciiij. viii curt p c™ de .vj. 
xij. pet de 

xl. viii 








yj. vii 

j. fur 
iij. viii j. q*rt 
iij. viii .j. q*rt 
j. 

r yj. viii dj. pani 


| xij. viii 
; 


pos 
c. Gj. p .c™*. de .vj. 











canabs incerat 


canab 
Elbowlyn 
cyngut 


p coloris curt 
fur agti alts 

p coloris curt 
p radiat 

fur agit 

color curt 


fur agti 


cooptor \ 
tapet / 5 


a 
tele Angt 
canabi 


coloris curt 
fur agnelt 


cooptor | Zz 
tapet 
tele Angt 
canabi 

















a 


; 
: 
| 
: 
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BERTHO Faucon!, Johi Somborii, | 
Fapyn, Walt’o Chauntem/le, Rog! o 
Faucon!, Michiletto de Depe, t/ { 
Joti de Blakwelt, ad rot fur inde | ~” 
fat de dono R* 


THOME Verdoii, Wilto Husbourii, | 
Rigo de Cotyngh*m, Johi de 
Helmeswelt, Thome de Totyng- | nt viii 
worth, Rito Hame, t Michiletto xxj. viii 
de Gastoii, valett R* p rot suis 
ind fat de dono R** ' 


j. panii .xviij. viii 








; _) | ix. vii p 
HENR’ de Sulyhult ad wna rot fur j 
inde fat de dono ipius R* i 
ij. 
D'NO Guydoni de eo subcamer ’ vi 
R'* p bancai dée care inde faz hae 


JOH'I Fige, Rito Vergous, t Rito Vy- ) 
H . R* one 
negre, Hengmannis ipo Fige vij, viii tj. pani 
+ 4 vij. viii @j. panii 
iij. 


cap p se .ij. viii aj. p color t 
dij. viii p radiat t déis V3 gous % 
Vynegre cap .v. viii p color t .v. 
viii p radiat tt .ij. fur de dono R* | 


AYMERICO de Pany magro Gale R* } 
vot Thomas de Caleys ad cot int ee eee 
fat p se sot suo .xl. balistar t .c. } { ¥ —— ma? 
marinar quott eog cap .iij. viii p aj pont 6}. 
de dono R* J 





R* p mandato Rege inde fat anno 


D'NO Johi ‘de Cama’ Elemosinario ap panii .xij. viii p de 
R®* .xxij®. 


(1. par 





coloris curt 
caput bug alt 
fur bug alb 


radiat 


coloris curt 


fur agii 


coloris curt 
panii radiat 


Candelwyk- 
strete 








Srom 2ist Dec. 1345 to 31st Jan. 1349. 


j. viii aj. 
PETRO Scoteler de Flandrea vni rh i 
scolat Aule Ri* ap! Cantebi p rob % | | 5 
lecto suo que Rex sibi dedit ad in- [ | 
troiti sui in Aula pdéam xxiiijer, vif 





de Thorp de Pcepto ipius R* p 
garnestu* castelli de Caleys 
D'NIS Wilto de Thorp, Wilto Bassett, } 
% Rog)o de Baukwelt, Justiciariis 
Banci dni nri R* p robis suis 
yemalib; de lit R* ad fm Oim 


ROB’TO de Weryngtoii p man? Johis ! l d 


Stog anno R* .xxj°. v3 cuilt eos iiij. p dj. p 

aj. p colo? curt ij. fuF de bog | | i 

alt t .j. caput de bug alt. Eisdm | | ;. 

Justiciariis p rob suis de lib R*| | 5; caput quott de .xxxij. 
ad fm Natat dni anno R* .xxj.} ) yeni 


vid; cuitt eog dj. p color curt jj. iij. fu quatt de .vij. tif 
capuc de .xxxij. ventr mu dj. pur vj. 

j. fur de fi de wij. tif Jj. fur de | | iii, pez aj, sindot 
bissh quatt de .vij. tir. Eisdm| ‘ 
Justi¢ p rob suis estiualibs de lit 
R* ad fm Pentecost anno R* 
-xxij. cuit; eos Gj. p coloris curt 
j. pet t 4). sindofi afforceat J 


D'NIS Jotii de Stonore, Rito de Wy- | 
lughby, Rog}o Hillary, Wilto de 
Schareshult, Rico de Kelleshult, ‘t 
Joti de Stonford, Justi¢ Banci cdis 

R* p rob suis yemalib; de libat 

R* ad fm Oim Sco; anno R* .xxj°. | ix. panii t dj. 

v3 cuilt eog dj. p color curt j. | | vj. 

capuc .iij. fur de bug alb. Eisd&m iij 

































p coloris curt 
agnelt 
cooptor de 
worsted 
canabi 


mortar enei 


pestelt fert 


coloris curt 
caput bug alt 
fur bug alts 
ma. aj pur 
fui i 

fur de bissfi 


coloris curt 
caput bug alb 
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Justi¢ p rob suis de lib R* ad fm | | vj. caput quott de .xxxij. 

Natat dni anno R® .xxj™. vid; vent? mu! aj. pui 
cuitt eos 4j. p coloris curt j.| | vj. fur quatt de .vij. tiv fur miu! 
caput de .xxxij. ventr .j. fur de xij. fur de bissh quatt de 

miu} de .vij. tit .ij. fur de bissh Vij. tif fur bissh 
quott de .vij. tif. Eisdm Justi¢ t| |x. pet di sindoii afforé 

no Thoiii de Fencotes p rots suis 
de libat R* estiuat ad fm Pente- 
costes a° R* .xxij®. v3 cuitt eog 
he 4j. p coloris curt .4j. pet t j. sin- 
Ast doii afforé 




















eh? D'NOS* Rotito de Sadyngtoii, Gerua- | 
Sr it sio de Wilford, Wiltode Brokelesby, 

Alano de Asshi, tt Jotii de Houtoii, 
Baronib; Séc*ij R* p robis suis 
yemalib; de libat R'* ad fm oim | ¢ vij. p dj. coloris curt 
stog anno R** .xxj™. v3 cuilt eog | | v. caput bug alb 
aj. p colof curt j. capuc t .iij. xv. fur bug alb 
furué de bug alt. Eisétm Baro-| | v. caput qu°tt de .xxxij. caput miu! 
nib; p rot suis de lib R* ad fm ventr aj. pur 
Natat dni anno R® .xxj™. v; cuift { } v. fur de mi quatt de .vij. 
eos dj. panii coloris curt .j. capuc tir fur mit 
de .xxxij. vent? miu? aj. pur j.| | x. fur de bissh quatt de 
fur de miu! de .vij. tit ij. fur de | | -vij. tif fur bissh 
bissh vt*q, de .vij. tir. Eisdm | ‘ vij. pet dj. sindofi afforé 
Baronib; p rob suis estiuat de lit 
Rs ad fm Pentecostes anno R* 


-xxij®. v3 cuitt eog dj. panii color 
e“rt j. pet aj. sindoii afforé ! 
D'NIS Wilto de Thorp, Wilto Bassett, ) 
% Roglo de Baukewelt, Justiciar ( iij. panii coloris curt 
Banci dni nfi R p robis suis | | iij. caput bug alt 














* Sic. 





Srom 2\st Dec. 1345 to 3\st Jan. 1349. 


yemalib; de lit R* ad fm Oim 
Stoz anno R* .xxij®. vidett cuit 
eog dj. p color curt j. caput .iij. 
fur de bug alb. Eisdm Justi¢ p 
rot suis de lib R* ad fm Natat 
dni anno R* .xxij¢’. vidett cuitt eog 
dj. panii color curt j. caput de 
.xxxij. vent? m? # aj. pur j. fur de 
mi de .vij. tit .ij. fur de bissh 
vt*q, de .vij. tir J 
D'NIS Jotii de Stonore, Rito de Wy- ) 
lughby, Rogo Hillary, Wilto de 
Schareshult, Rigo de Kelleshult, 
Johi de Stonford, t Thomi de Fen- 
cotes, Justiciaf cois Banci dni R* 
p rob suis yemalib; de libat R* 
cont” fm Oim Stog anno R* 
-xxij”. vids cuitt eos dj. p coloris 
curt .j. caput .iij. fur bug alb. 
Eisdm Justiciar p rob suis de lit 
R* ad fm Nat dni anno R* 
.xxij”. v3 cuilt eos dj. p color 
curt j. capué de .xxxij. vent? 
mit dj. pur j. fur de mit de Vij. 
tir .ij. fur de bissh vt*q, de .vij. 
tir | 
D'NIS Rotto de Sadyngtoii, Gerua ) 
de Wiliford, Wilto de Brokelesby, 
Alano de Assfi, t Jofii de Houtoii, 
Baronib; Stc*ij R* p rob suis 
yemalibs de lib R* ad fm oim* 





anno R* .xxij*. vidett cuift eos 


VOL. XXXI. 


ix. 

iij. capué q*tt de .xxxij. 
ventr 

iij. fuF de mf quatt de .vij. 
tir 

vj. fur de bissh quatt de 
Vij. tif 


4 





. 


wij. B 
vij. 
xxj 


vij. capuc mu q°tt de .xxxij. 


ventr 


vij. fut de mu q'tt de .vij. 
tif 

xiiij. fur de bissh q'tt de 

| wij. ti 
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aj. p coloris curt j. capuc * .iij. 
fur de bug albo. Eisdm Baronibs 
p robis suis de lit R* ad fm Natat 
dni anno R" .xxij”. vidtt cuitt 
eos Gj. p color curt .j. caput de 
.xxxij. vent? mu dj. pur .j. fur de 
iia de .vij. tit t .ij. fu de bissh 
vt*q, de .vij. tir 


| | v. capuc my q°tt de .xxxij. 


ventr 

v. fut de mu quatt de .vij. 
tir 

x. fur de bisst quatt de 


vij. tif 








\ 


'j. sella p hak ci toto ap- 
patu 

v. frena alb p dext*riis 

j. frenii ci mostef deaur 

ij. sellas p manti¢ ci freii 





pot t cyngt 

vj. selt p hobyns cii freii 
“pours % eyngt 

ij. selt p manti¢ ci toto 
appatu 

j. selt p ripa ci toto ap- 
patu 

vj. 

iij. pia 

iij. pia 

ij. pia cyngut liniat dupli¢ 


j. par 

ij. par de 

xij. selt p hobyns ci toto 
appatu 

j. cheveselt ci reynes de- 
aur dext*r 

yj. selt p mant cii toto ap- 





patu 


caput mu dj. 
pur 


furut mu 


fur bissti 


j. selt p hak 

frena alts 

frenii deaur 

ij. selt p man- 
tic 

vj. selt p ho- 
byns 

ij. selt p man- 
tic 


j. selt p Ripa 
frenaphobyns 
cyngut alt 
cyngut grisoz 
cyngut lyniat 
dupt 

strope deaur 
reynes corr 


sell p hob 
Cheveselt 


self p man 








D'NO Johi Brocaz Custodi magnog ) 
equoz R* recipient pticlas hic 
sc'ptas ad opus R* p vices infra 
temp hui? compot de Wilto Pike- 
relt sellator R* vt p3 p indent*m 
int eosdm inde feam pticlas cont 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE INSTITUTION OF THE MOST NOBLE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


Towarps the close of the year 1343, King Edward the Third having, in 
imitation of King Arthur, the supposed Founder of British Chivalry, determined 
to hold a Rounp Taste, he invited Knights and Esquires from other 
Countries, as well as those of England, to assemble at Windsor Castle, on 
Monday the 19th of January 1344. On the Ist of that month Letters of 
Safe Conduct were issued, stating that for the recreation and pleasure of 
Military men, who delight in the exercise of Arms, the King would hold 
Hastiludes and General Jousts at his Castle of Windsor, on Monday next after 
the ensuing Feast of St. Hilary ; and that, for the security of the Knights and 
Esquires of all Nations and Countries who might wish to come, he had taken 
them, their servants, and goods into his especial protection while on their 
journey, during their sojourn, and on their return; which protection was to 
endure until the 9th of February following.* 

The graphic description which Froissart has given of those Jousts is the 
only account of them preserved ; but, as will afterwards be proved, he was so 
ill informed on the subject, as to have blended in his narrative two distinct 
transactions. His words literally translated are, 

“Or THE CONFRATERNITY OF SAINT GEORGE, WHICH KiNG EDWARD 
ESTABLISHED AT WINDSOR: 

“ At this time there came into the mind and will of King Edward of England 
that he would cause to be made and re-erected the Great Castle of Windsor, 
which King Arthur had formerly made and founded there, where first was 
begun and established the Noble Round Table, of which were so many good 
and valiant Men and Knights, who went forth and toiled in arms and in 
prowess throughout the world. And that the same King would make an Order 
of Knights, of himself and his children, and of the bravest of his land, and 
that they should be in number forty, and that they should be called the Knights 


® Rot. Patent. 17 Edw. III. p. 2,m.2. See Appenprx, No. J. 
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of the Blue Garter, and that the Feast should be kept from year to year, and 
should be solemnized at Windsor the day of Saint George. And to begin this 
Feast, the King assembled from all his Countries Earls, Barons, Knights,and he 
told them his intention ; and they all joyfully consented, because it appeared to 
them a very honourable thing, from whence all love would be nourished. Then 
were chosen forty Knights, who by opinion and by fame were the most brave 
of all others, the which sealed and swore to follow and keep the Feast and 
the Ordinances, such as were then agreed to and devised. And the King 
caused to be founded and built a Chapel of Saint George in the Castle of 
Windsor, and there established Canons to serve God, and most richly endowed 
them. Then the King sent to proclaim the Feast, by his Heralds, in France, 
in Scotland, in Burgundy, in Hainault, in Flanders, in Brabant, and in the 
Empire of Germany ; and he gave to all Knights and Esquires who would come 
there fifteen days’ safe conduct after the Feast ; and that they should be at this 
Feast on the day of Saint George following,the year one thousand three hundred 
and forty-four, at the Castle of Windsor. And the Queen of England was to 
be accompanied by three hundred Ladies and Damoiselles, all noble and gentle 
Ladies, and richly attired in like garments. While the King of England was 
making his great preparations to receive the ladies and damoiselles who were 
coming to the Feast, news came to him from the Sire de Clisson,” &c........ 
“‘ Now approached the day of Saint George, when the Feast was to be kept in 
the Castle of Windsor; and there the King of England had a great array of Earls, 
Barons, Ladies and Damoiselles, and the Feast was most grand and noble, with 
good cheer and good Joustings, and lasted fifteen days; and there came many 
Knights from beyond the Sea, from Flanders, from Hainault, and likewise 
from Brabant, but from France there was not one.”’> 

As Froissart was only seven years of age in 1344, he must have received 
his information of what took place from others, long after the events of that 
year; and his statement is open to many other observations. He does not 
mention the fact of King Edward's having actually revived the Round Table 
in 1344, but he alludes to the Round Table, as having been instituted by 
King Arthur at Windsor Castle, and which, he says, Edward intended to 


> Froissart’s original words will be found in the Aprewpix, No. II. 
VOL. XXXI. P 
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rebuild. Nor does Froissart expressly state when the Order of the Garter 
was founded ; but he leaves it to be inferred that it was instituted some time 
before the celebration of the first Feast, which he says was held on Saint 
George’s day in 1344. There is no record of any assembly of Earls, Barons 
and Knights (except in Parliament), between the close of 1343 and April 
1344, nor any notice of Safe-conducts having been given to Foreign Knights 
within that period, except the Writs of the Ist of January 1344, inviting 
Knights and Esquires of all Countries to Jousts at Windsor, on Monday 
next after the Feast of Saint Hilary next following, with promise of Safe 
conduct until the octaves of the Feast of the Purification, i.e. the 9th of 
February, and consequently there can be little doubt that Froissart alluded 
to the Proclamations made on that occasion, and which are shown by the 
date of those Writs to have referred to the Feast of the Round Table. 
Had any other Writs of that nature been issued they would also have been 
recorded ; hence it is evident that the only Jousts held at Windsor, between 
January and April in 1344, were those at the revival of the Round Table, 
at which time the Symbol of the Order does not appear to have been devised : 
and it will be shewn that it certainly was not worn by the King at the 
Feast of the Round Table in the following year, namely, in March 1345. 

Though Froissart is the only Chronicler of the fourteenth century who 
gives any account of those Tournaments and Jousts, Walsingham, who 
wrote about sixty years later, says, that in 1344 the King began to build a 
house in Windsor Castle, which should be called the Round Table, that it 
was of a circular form, and two hundred feet in diameter; and that Philip 
King of France, stimulated by that circumstance, erected a similar Round 
Table in his Dominions, with the view of attracting the Chivalry of Germany 
and Italy, lest they might join the King of England’s Table. The pro- 
ceedings at Windsor in 1344 are, however, mentioned by later Writers,* who 
agree in stating that those Festivities were celebrated with the utmost mag- 
nificence, and that the King then instituted the Round Table and the Order 
of the Garter. 

If the Accounts of the Great Wardrobe for the years 1343 and 1344 had 


© Extracts from the Writers alluded to will be found in the Appenp1x, No. III. 
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been preserved, many interesting particulars of those Tournaments, and 
especially of the dresses and devices worn by the Knights, would probably 
be known ; but nothing more has been brought to light than the corrobo- 
rating facts that the King was at Windsor from the 14th until the 24th or 
26th of January, 1344; and that a “ Round Table,” made of oak, was con- 
structed at Windsor some time before December 1356, in which year the 
Prior of Merton was paid £26. 13s. 4d. in full satisfaction of money due for 
fifty-two oaks, taken from his woods near Reading. for the Round Table at 
Windsor.! 

Although there can be no doubt that King Edward the Third held a Round 
Table at Windsor in January 1344, and that a brilliant assemblage of English 
and Foreign Chivalry, and numerous Ladies, were present, there is not the 
slightest evidence of his having instituted the Order of the Garter on that 
occasion. According to tradition, King Arthur's Round Table consisted of 
a Fraternity of valorous Knights; and as it is highly probable that the 
Round Table of King Edward was also a Knightly Fraternity, if the number 
were forty, Froissart may easily have confounded the Members of the Round 
Table with the Society of the Garter. 

On the 10th of February 1344, about a fortnight after the termina- 
tion of the Jousts at Windsor, the King issued Letters Patent, which 
recited that he had been requested by some Knights of the County of 
Lincoln, for the recreation of Military men, and for the practice of 
arms, to allow a certain number of Knights, elected for that purpose, 
to meet at Lincoln every year on the Monday next after the Feast of 
Saint John the Baptist, and there to hold Hastiludes or Jousts, and that 
Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, “ who delighteth in feats of arms,” 
might be the Captain of them. It then states that the King, remembering 
the deeds of the ancients, (an evident allusion to King Arthur’s Round 
Table,) how much the use and love of arms hath exalted the name and glory 
of Military men, and how greatly the Throne would be strengthened by the 
numerosity of persons expert in arms, and also the danger of dissensions 
which had often arisen from their not having employment, was accordingly 


4 Issue Roll of the Exchequer, Mich. 30 Edw. III. 
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pleased to grant that a certain number of Knights, elected for that purpose, 
might annually and peaceably assemble at Lincoln on the said day in every 
year, and there quietly, without oppression of the populace in the said 
parts, or unlawful assemblies, hold Hastiludes or Jousts with all who might 
come there to exercise arms, as well in time of peace as of war; that Henry 
Earl of Derby should be their Captain during his life; and that after his 
death, the Knights so elected might choose another fit person for their 
Captain, and so from thenceforth, on the death of every Captain, for ever 
more.® 

This Association must have been formed about the same time that King 
Edward revived the Round Table; and his motives for encouraging those 
Hastiludes or Jousts are stated in the record just quoted. On the 18th of 
January 1345, the King issued other Letters Patent, which, after reciting the 
former grant to the Knights of Lincolnshire, contained a stipulation (and 
which would seem to have been its only object), that if ever the King should 
have an assembly of Knights within the Realm, “on account of the Round 
Table or Jousts,” or of any other Feats of Arms, on the day appointed for 
the Hastiludes at Lincoln, then, in such case, the Jousts should not be held 
there in that year; but that the Captain of those Knights should appoint 
another day for that purpose within one month of the Feast of Saint John 
the Baptist next ensuing.‘ 

It is obvious from this document that the King intended that the Feast of 
the Round Table should be frequently if not annually celebrated ; and the 
care which was taken to prevent the Associated Knights of Lincolnshire 
from being engaged elsewhere, justifies the inference that if King Edward 
had previously instituted so distinguished a Fraternity as that of “ The 
Garter,” such Fraternity would have been expressly mentioned in that instru- 
ment. It may also be presumed that a similar stipulation would have 
occurred in it for securing the attendance of the Knights who belonged to 
the Order, at the annual Feast of Saint George, and more especially the 
attendance of the Earl of Derby and Lancaster, the Captain of the Knights 
of Lincolnshire, who was one of the original Companions of the Garter. 


* Rot. Patent. 18 Edw. III. p. 1, m.4. Vide the Appenpix, No. IV. 
f Ibid. p.2,m.4. Vide the Aprenpix, No. IV. 
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In the formation of the Knightly Association of Lincolnshire, if not in that of 
the new Round Table, the outline of the future Society of the Garter may 
be distinctly traced. The members were to be elected; and though they elected 
their Chief or Captain, instead of that Office being vested, as in the Order of 
the Garter, in the King and his Successors, the variation was only such as was 
required by the different nature of the two Institutions. 

The Feast of the Round Table was again held at Windsor in 1345, as is 
shewn by the Account of the Expenses of John Marreys, the King’s tailor, 
for making Robes and other garments for the King between the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1344 and the Ist of August 1345. After mentioning the cost of 
making Robes for the King for the Feasts of All Saints and Christmas in 
1344, of Robes given to the King by Queen Philippa, and by the Prince 
of Wales, and by several Lords and Knights; and for making hosen, 
coverchiefs, and voluperes, for the King’s head, these remarkable entries 
occur : 

“ For making one long and one short Robe of six garniments of red 
velvet, for the Lord the King, made, furred, and purfled, against the 
Feast of the Round Table held at Windsor this year. The supertunic, 
short, frounced, and buttoned, furred with ermines, 14s.; and in Wages to 
eight furriers working for three days, and to two furriers working for one 
day, to each 6d. per diem, working with great haste upon the skins and 
furriery of the same Robe, made for the same Feast, by the King’s command, 
13s.; for cutting and garnishing 202 tunics, with as many hoods, for the King’s 
shieldbearer, and Serjeants-at-Arms, and 16 tunics, with as many hoods, for 
the King’s minstrels, by the King’s command, against the Feast of the said 
Round Table, for each tunic, with a hood, lined, furred, and buttoned before, 
10d., £9. 1s.; for making one simple tunic for the King, for the Jousts afore- 
said, made of black cloth, received from J. de Colon, 2s.” ¢ 

Then follow notices of Robes for the Feast of Easter, “in this present 
year” (i. e. the 27th March 1345), and for the Feast of Pentecost (the 
15th of May); and entries shewing that King Edward kept his Christmas 
in 1344 at Woodstock; and that Hastiludes were held at Windsor between 
Christmas 1344 and Easter 1345, which latter Festival, as well as that 
of Pentecost, was kept at Marlborough. 

& Vide p. 6, ante. 
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It is evident from the minute description of the Robes worn by the 
King at the Feast of the Round Table in 1345, that the Garter did not 
form part of its ornaments on that occasion: nor is there the slightest 
allusion to a Garter, or to the Feast of Saint George, in any part of those 
Accounts. If then the King did not wear Robes adorned with Garters at 
the Feast of the Round Table in 1345, and if the Feast of Saint George 
was not celebrated in that year (facts which seem to be indisputable), it is 
impossible to believe that the Symbol was instituted, still less that the 
Knightly Fraternity of the Garter and of Saint George was, as Froissart states, 
founded in January 1344, or that it existed before August 1345, when those 
Accounts close. 

The exact time of the celebration of the Round Table in 1345 is not men- 
tioned ; but it may be inferred that it took place about the 20th of March, 
because other records shew that the King was at Windsor from the 19th to 
the 23rd of that month; and because the entries in Marreys’ Accounts 
respecting the Robes and other dresses for those Jousts, follow the entries of 
Robes made for the Feast of Christmas in 1344, and precede the costs of 
the Robes made for Easter, the 27th of March, 1345. 

Nothing has been discovered to shew that the Feast of the Round Table 
was held in 1346. In July of that year, Edward the Third invaded France, 
and did not return to England until the 12th of October 1347. He was 
accompanied to France by his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, and by the 
flower of British Chivalry, many of whom, like the Prince himself, gained their 
spurs in that glorious Campaign. As some of those personages were among 
the original Knights of the Garter, the fact of their having been Knighted in 
or after July 1346 is of great importance, because it would, it is confi- 
dently submitted, be, of itself, conclusive proof that the Order could not 
have been established before that date. 

There can be no doubt that all the persons chosen by the King and 
Prince of Wales to be Knights of the new Fraternity of the Garter, were pre- 
viously Knights. The Society being a Knightly association, it must obviously 
have consisted entirely of Knights, to which no one, unless actually a 
Knight, could possibly have belonged. In the earliest mention of the Fra- 
ternity yet discovered, its Members were accordingly called ‘‘ Knights of the 
Society of the Garter ;” and the oldest Statutes now extant, expressly provide 
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that no one shall be elected unless he be a Knight. It follows, therefore, 
that the period at which any one of the original Companions can be proved 
to have received Knighthood, must have preceded his admission into the 
Order; and that the Order could not have been completely established 
before the time when all the original Companions, or, as they are termed, 
“First Knights Founders,” were Knighted It is, consequently, very de- 
sirable to adduce evidence of the date of the Knighthood of the Prince of 
Wales, and of some of the other Knights Founders or original Companions, 
of the Garter. 

The King landed at La Hogue in Normandy on the 12th of July 1346; 
and immediately Knighted the Prince of Wales, then in the seventeenth 
year of his age; William second Earl of Salisbury, then about nineteen ; 
Sir Roger Mortimer, afterwards Earl of March, then also about nineteen years 
old; and, apparently, many other individuals. The Knighthood of the Prince 
of Wales at La Hogue in July 1346, is proved by a Letter written by the Peers 
who were with the King at Calais on the 8th of September in that year, to 
the Peers sitting in Parliament, informing them that on the King’s arrival at 
La Hogue, he had made his eldest son the Prince of Wales a Knight, for 
which cause they requested the Aid to which the Crown was entitled on that 
event." A contemporary Chronicler states that the Earls of Salisbury and 
March were Knighted on the same occasion as the Prince of Wales, which 
agrees with their both being then under age, and with the former being 
described as a minor, and in the King’s custody, without the designation of 
“ Miles” or “ Chivaler,” in a record dated on the 24th of May 1346. Sir 
Hugh Courtenay, another of the original Companions of the Garter, is not 
described as a Knight in the Letters of Protection issued to him when 
going abroad, on the 15th of June 1346:* nor was that title applied to Sir 
Bartholomew Burghersh, also an original Companion of the Garter, either 
on the 26th of June 1346, or on the 4th of June 1347.! 

It is not pretended that the omission of the word “ Miles ” or “‘ Chivaler,” in 
relation to those persons, is positive proof that they were not Knights ; but as 
they were then all under twenty, and some not more than eighteen years of 


» See the authorities in the Appenpix, No. V. ! Rot. France. 20 Edw. IIL. m. 6. 
* Rot. Franc. 20 Edw. IIL p. 1, m. 13. ' Rot. Franc. eod. ann. 
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age, and as the appellation was attributed to other individuals in the same or 
in similar instruments, it materially strengthens the doubt of their having 
been at that time Knights of the Garter. 

With respect to Sir Henry Eam, another of the original Companions of the 
Garter, it is certain that he was not Knighted until after June 1346, because 
in a record, dated on the 18th of June 1348, he is said to have received 
Knighthood from the Prince’s hands ;™ and it was a fundamental rule, and 
the invariable practice of Chivalry, that no one could confer that distinction 
unless he had himself received it: hence, as the Prince of Wales was not 
Knighted until July 1346, he could not have Knighted Sir Henry Eam 
before that time. 

Although it is only presumed that six of the original Companions of the 
Garter were not Knighted before July 1346, such was unquestionably the 
fact in the cases of the Prince of Wales and Sir Henry Eam; and two in- 
stances are as conclusive on the point which they are cited to establish, as 
any greater number. 

Mr. Beltz® has endeavoured to reconcile the circumstance of some of 
the Knights Founders of the Garter not having been Knighted until July 
1346, with the assertion of Froissart that the Order was completely formed 
in January 1344, by supposing that the Prince of Wales was twice Knighted, 
or that he and the Earls of Salisbury and March were made Bannerets 
at La Hogue; but it cannot be necessary to refute such hypotheses as 
the double Knighthood of any one in the fourteenth century, or that the 
words “ fist son eisne filz le Prince de Gales Chevalier,” would have been 
used by the Peers to denote the elevation of a simple Knight-bachelor to 
the degree of Banneret.° 

It has (it is confidently submitted) now been shewn that the Fraternity 
of the Garter was not formed before Edward the Third invaded France in 
July 1346; and, as it is scarcely possible that the Order could have been in- 
stituted during his arduous Campaign, the date of the 12th of October 1347 
is reached (being the day of the arrival of the King and Prince of Wales at 


™ Rot. Pat. 23 Edw. III. p. 2, m. 24, vide Aprenprx, No. VI. 
" “ Memoirs of the Order of the Garter.” 
® Some Remarks on this subject will, however, be found in the Aprenprx, No. VII. 
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Sandwich), before any contemporary notice whatever is found of the Garter 
as a Badge or ornament, or of the celebration of the Feast of St. George 
at Windsor. 

The return of the triumphant Monarch, and of the other conquerors 
of Cressy and Calais, was, as might naturally be expected, celebrated by 
those numerous Jousts, Tournaments, Masques, and other Festivities in which 
the Chivalry and noble Dames of Edward’s Court delighted. On those occa- 
sions, each Knight and aspirant for Knightly honours strove to excel his com- 
petitors, as much in the splendour and taste of his apparel and equipments, as 
in deeds of Arms. It is material to remember that the encounters at Tour- 
naments and Jousts consisted of two parties, the challengers and the chal- 
lenged, varying in numbers from twelve to twenty, each party being led by 
its own Chief, and all wearing precisely the same dress and ornaments. 
Some peculiar object was selected as the predominant Symbol or Badge for 
each Joust, which was worn by all who tilted ; and the Members of each party 
were considered to belong to, and to form the Companions, of its Leader. 
Many proofs of these facts will be adduced, because they will be found of the 
greatest importance in investigating the origin and history of the Order of 
the Garter. 

In 1342, a velvet tunic of arms, “ powdered” or covered with small Sara- 
cens of gold and silver, each having a jewel “with the King’s motto,” 
and embroidered with trees and birds, and with effigies of two Saracens, 
holding Shields of the King’s arms, was made for the King to wear at a 
Tournament. Various articles were also provided in that year for the 
King and “his two Knights,” and for his Esquires, for the Hastiludes at 
Northampton and Dunstaple ; for the King and “ his eight Knights” for 
the Jousts at Northampton; and tunics and hoods of the same suit (“de 
secta predicta”), were given to twenty-two Esquires of the King and Queen, 
and to three Minstrels. On the same occasion,’ long Robes were also 
made for the King, to be worn at the nuptials of his son Lionel, afterwards 
Duke of Clarence. 

No Wardrobe Accounts of the same description have been found between 


P Wardrobe Accounts, marked “ W. N.” 660, now at Carlton Ride. 
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the year 1342 and December 1345, except the expenses of the King’s tailor 
from September 1344 to August 1345, already referred to. The Wardrobe 
Accounts next in date are those which are now for the first time printed, 
and which contain notices of Furs, Merchandise, and other Articles deli- 
vered out of the Great Wardrobe from Michaelmas in the 21st of Edward 
III. 1347, to the 31st of January in the 23rd of Edward III. 1349; and they 
include the Account of Drapery, Furs, and other Articles bought with the 
King’s money by John Marreys, the King’s tailor, between the 2Ist of De- 
cember 1345, and the said 31st of January 1349. 

Except the delivery of materials for Robes for the King on the Feasts of 
All Saints and Christmas in 1347, for the Feasts of the Epiphany, Purifica- 
tion, Easter, Michaelmas, and Christmas in 1348, of a white super-tunic, 
furred, embroidered, and worked with “ colfaches,” for the Feast of the 
Nativity in 1347, and of a green Robe embroidered with pheasants’ feathers, 
none of the entries preceding those in Marreys’ Accounts, commencing on 
the 2ist of December 1345, are important in relation to the Order of the 
Garter. 

The fact that Robes were made for the King for all the great Feasts between 
the years 1344 and 1348; that there is no notice whatever of the delivery of 
a Robe for the Feast of Saint George before, nor in 1348; that in all similar 
Accounts in and after 1361 (being the year for which the next Wardrobe 
Accounts of a similar description are now extant) Robes are always stated to 
have been issued for the King and the Knights of the Garter for the Feast of 
Saint George, is the strongest negative evidence of which the subject admits, 
that the Feast of Saint George was not celebrated before, nor in the year 
1348 ; and consequently that the Order of the Garter was not established until 
after the 23rd of April 1348. 

The earliest entries in Marreys’ Accounts, bearing in any way upon the 
interesting question under discussion, (unless the Robe of green cloth, 
furred and buttoned with twenty silver gilt buttons, which was made for 
the King, and the Robes which he gave to the Earl of Lancaster, Sir John 
Grey, Sir John L’Isle, Sir Walter Manny, Sir Robert Ferrers, and Sir Roger 
Beauchamp, were, as is probable, intended to be worn at a Joust or Tour- 
nament,) are the description of the articles delivered out of the Wardrobe 
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for the Jousts at Lichfield, which are said in one place to have been held on 
the “ 9th of April,” and which, in another place, are stated to have occurred 
“in anno xxj™,”4 the which dates, if they were accurate, would fix those 
Jousts to the 9th of April 1347. 

There are, however, strong reasons for thinking that a clerical error was com- 
mitted in the date of the regnal year;' and that those Jousts took place not in 
the 21st, but in the 22nd year of King Edward's reign, i. e. in 1348. It is quite 
certain that no regard was paid in Wardrobe Accounts to the exact time when 
the various articles were issued ; and, though the precise date is sometimes 
given, it was generally only thought necessary that the articles should have 
been delivered out of the Great Wardrobe on some day within the period 
included in these Accounts, namely, between December 1345 and January 
1349. The 9th of April, on which day it is said that Jousts were held at 
Lichfield, might therefore have been in 1346, 1347, or 1348. It is not 
likely that they occurred in 1346, because the King is not shewn by 
any record to have been at Lichfield in April of that year; and he was 
then fully occupied in preparing for the invasion of France. That those 
Jousts did not take place in April 1347 seems indisputable, because Edward 
was then at the Siege of Calais; and he remained abroad until the 12th 
of October 1347. The Hastiludes at Lichfield must, therefore, have oc- 
curred in April, 22 Edward III., 1348, which agrees with all other facts 
and dates; and is rendered the more probable by the King having issued 
Writs of Privy Seal, dated in that City, on the Ist and 6th of May 1348. 

The other Hastiludes mentioned in those Accounts were held at Canter- 
bury, Bury, Windsor, Reading, and Eltham, but this order is not that of the 
time of their occurrence ; and it would be very desirable if the exact date of 
each could be ascertained. It is said in different parts of the Accounts, that 
the Hastiludes at Reading and Bury took place in “anno Regis xxj™,” and 


@ Vide pp. 26, 40. 

* Instances in these Wardrobe Accounts of errors in the regnal year will be found in p. 50, 
where the burial of the King’s son William of Windsor is said to have taken place on the 5th of 
September “ Anno Regis xx,” instead of “ xzij4 ;” and again, in p. 72, where a similar error 
occurs in the date assigned to the delivery of articles for the marriage of the Princess Joan. See 
pp. 143, 146. 
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those at Windsor, Lichfield, and Eltham in the said year, “ anno predicto,” i.e. 
between the 25th of January 1347 and the 24th of January 1348; and that 
Hastiludes were held at Canterbury “in anno regis xxij”’,” i. e. between the 
25th of January 1348 and the 31st of January 1349, when the Accounts 
terminate. It is, however, stated, in some similar Accounts of the Prince of 
Wales (which will be more particularly mentioned), that the Hastiludes at 
Bury St. Edmund's occurred in the 22nd year of the King’s reign; and it 
is shewn by other parts of the Accounts now printed that the Hastiludes at 
Windsor took place in June in that year, i. e. in 1348. It also appears 
that the King celebrated the Feast of Christmas in 1347 at Guildford ; that 
he kept the Christmas of 1348 at Otford in Kent; and the Epiphany fol- 
lowing (i. e. in 1349) at Merton. 

The dates of all instruments now in the Tower, issued by the King between 
January 1345 and April 1348, have been carefully examined, with the hope of 
ascertaining when the Court was at the above-mentioned places ; but they do 
not shew that the King was at Canterbury, Bury St. Edmund’s, Windsor, or 
Eltham in 1347 or 1348, though they prove that he was at Guildford from 
the 22nd to the 28th of December 1347. Except “Westminster” (from 
which nothing can be inferred respecting the place where the King was 
actually present), no other “ teste” occurs after the 12th of October 1347, 
on which day the King landed at Sandwich, than “Langley” on the 20th, 
28th, and 31st of October ;—‘“ London” on the 14th of November ;— 
“ Langley” on the 18th of November;—“ Calais” on the Ist of December 
(where, however, it is very unlikely the King should have been) ;—* Eure” 
on the 10th and 15th ;—* Chertsey” on the 2lst;—and “ Guildford” on 
the 24th, 27th, and 28th of December 1347. On the Ist, 3rd, and 8th of 
January 1348, Edward was at “ Windsor ;”— he was at Mortlake from the 
20th to the 24th of April ;—at Windsor on the 26th ;—and at “ Lichfield ” 
on the Ist and 6th of May in 1348. 

Under these circumstances, it seems difficult to fix with precision the date 
of many of the Hastiludes mentioned in the Wardrobe Accounts ; but it 
may be safely inferred that the whole of them occurred between October 
1347 and the end of the year 1348. 

As the exact date of those Hastiludes cannot be ascertained, it will be 
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more convenient to give such notices as relate to, or which tend to throw 
any light upon, the Institution of the Order of the Garter, as they are entered 
in the Accounts, rather than allude to them according to the probable time 
of their occurrence, more especially as some of the entries which are mixed 
up with them certainly were not connected with any Hastilude. 

Materials are stated to have been issued for a furred Robe for the King 
of blue cloth, powdered with silver stars and crescents, and for Robes of the 
same suit for the Earl of Lancaster, Sirs Hugh Courtenay, John de L'Isle, 
and John de Grey, Knights of the King’s Chamber; for a furred and purfled 
Robe for the King of cloth of green velvet and gold ; and for a Robe of cloth 
of gold for the King, the field or ground of which was of sky-blue, pow- 
dered with wings and lozenges worked in gold, furred and purfled.* At a 
little distance follows a list of the articles delivered “ for the Hastiludes at 
Lichfield, held there on the 9th of April,” for the King, and for the Lords and 
Ladies and others there present, of the King’s gift, viz. “ for the King’s person 
and eleven Knights of his Chamber, namely, Sirs Walter Manny, John de 
L'Isle, Hugh Courtenay, John Grey, Robert de Ferrers, Richard de la Vache, 
Philip de Spenser, Roger de Beauchamp, Miles de Stapleton, Ralph de Ferrers, 
and Robert de Mauley, namely, to each of them two yards of blue cloth 
for Coats, and three quarters and half of a yard of white cloth for Hoods.” 
Similar cloth was also given to Sir Giles de Beauchamp and John his son, Sir 
John Beauchamp of Warwick, Peter de Brewes, Thomas de Lancaster, and 
to John Brocas, likewise to the Earl of Lancaster and his Companion, and 
to ten Knights of the said Earl of Lancaster, and to two other Knights of the 
said Earl, for Coats and Hoods, “ de Sectd Regis.” Cloth of the same colours 
was also issued to the Lady Isabella, the King’s daughter, and the Lady de 
Throxford, the Ladies Holster [ Ulster], Juliers, Wake, Segrave and Darcy, for 
their Coats and Hoods, “ de Sectd Regis.” Each of those seven Ladies also 
received white and blue cloth, and fur, for Masks and Hoods. The same 
Livery was given to Saundrina de la Mote, Eleanor de Merkyngfeld, and 
Philippa de Bohun, Alicia Belet, and Joan de la Mote, the Lady Burg de Vaus 
and Lady Wake; to ten other Ladies, namely, the daughter of the Lady 
Burg de Vaus and her Companion, Joan Gamboun, three “ Domicille” of the 
* Vide p. 25. 
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Lady Wake, three of the Lady of Ulster, and one of the Lady of Juliers, 
two “ Domicille” of the Lady Segrave, and two of the Lady Darcy, “ for 
their apparel of the King’s suit.” Twenty-three yards of long black cloth 
for hosen, sindon, &c. for 288 Visors for the said Ladies ; and a piece of sindon, 
silk and thread, &c. are likewise said to have been issued “ during the time 
of those Hastiludes.” * 

It thus appears that the Hastiludes at Lichfield were celebrated with 
great splendour; that the prevailing dress was a blue Robe having a 
white hood ; that the Jousters consisted of the King and seventeen Knights, 
and of the Earl of Lancaster and thirteen Knights; that the King’s daughter 
Isabel, afterwards Countess of Bedford, and six Ladies of high rank, and 
twenty-one other Ladies, took a conspicuous part in the festivities; that the 
Ladies wore coats and hoods of the same materials and colours as the 
Knights, together with various masks or visors. A subsequent entry shews 
that during those Jousts the King wore a harness with the Arms of Sir 
Thomas de Bradeston." 

A tunic and double hood, furred, and two pair of hose of the same 
colours and material, were made for the King’s person for his Hastiludes at 
Canterbury ; forty-four visors were provided for the King, Earls, Barons, 
Knights, and Ladies, and a new covering was prepared for the King’s saddle 
Jor the said Jousts ; and the Lady Burg de Vaus and Saundrina de la Mote, 
Eleanor de Merkyngfeld, Alicia Belet, Joan Fosteburc, and the Domicilla of 
Lady Sybilla Beauchamp, and two Domicille of the Lady of Ulster, received 
three yards and a half of mixed green cloth apparently for the same occa- 
sion.* During the Hastiludes at Canterbury the King is said to have given 
eight harnesses, worked with the Arms of Sir Stephen de Cosynton (Azure, 
three roses argent), to the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Lancaster, and six 
other Knights. 

These entries are immediately followed by notices of articles issued 
for the use of the King’s Chamber “ at divers places and times,” of the 
delivery of materials for twelve mattresses for the King’s Ships, of fur for 
the Queen’s mantle, of fur for furring a Robe of blue velvet, one piece of 
which was given to the King by Sir Bartholomew de Burghersh, another 

t Vide p. 26-28. ® Vide p. 40. * Vide pp. 29, 30. ¥ Vide p. 42. 
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piece by John de Chestrefield, and a third piece by Master John de 
Cologne the King’s armourer.* 

Then follows a long list of various materials supplied to Joun pz CoLoeneg, 
the King’s Armourer. Among those articles were white fustian for one 
hundred garniments stuffed with cotton; worsted for a Bed for the King ; 
worsted, card, &c. for seventy-two Standards of the King’s Arms, quarterly ; 
and materials for two hundred and forty-four Standards, worked with a 
Leopard in the head, and the Arms of St. George beneath ; for eighty-six 
Pennoncells for the King’s Ships, of the Arms of St. George ; and for eight 
hundred Pennoncells, of the Arms of St. George, for lances of Esquires and 
other Men-at-Arms.* 

Then occurs the earliest notice of Tue GarTeER that has been yet disco- 
vered, viz. 

“ For making two Streamers of worsted, one of Arms quarterly, and the 
other of Arms quarterly, with the Image of St. Lawrence worked in the 
head, one white pale, powdered with BLUK GARTERS; and for making 
two short Streamers of the King’s Arms, quarterly; and for making two 
Guidons of the same Arms of the King,” worsted, card, thread, canvas, 
cord, &c.> 

The next entries are of sindon, &c. for sixteen pavilions, “ pro pisanibus 
Regis.” Then occurs the first notice of the celebrated Motto of the Garter. 

“And for making a Bed of blue taffeta for the King, powdered with 
GaRTERS, containing this Motto, ‘@onp soit q. mal p pense’;” taffeta, 
card, thread, &c. 

“ And for making a cloak, supertunic, tunic, and hood, for the King’s 
Person, of long blue cloth powdered with GArTERS, with buckles and pendants 
of silver gilt;” blue cloth, card, gold plate, silk, “ 168 buckles for GARTERS 
of silver gilt, and 168 pendants for the same GARTERS of silver.” 

“ And for making a Jupon of biwe taffeta for the King’s Person, powdered 
with Garters, and buckles and pendants of silver gilt,” taffeta, gold plate, 
and sixty-two buckles, and sixty-two pendants of silver.* 

These entries are followed by notices of materials for a satin doublet, for 


* Vide pp. 30, 31. * Vide p. 33. > Ibid. ¢ Vide p. 34. 
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platners for the King, and garniment of white fustian stuffed with silk, sindon, 
and for red and blue velvet for a jupon “ de stuff ad arma” of the King’s 
Arms, quarterly. Then occurs ; 

“ And for making a Jupon of blue satin powdered with blue Garters, with 
buckles and pendants,” taffeta, plate, and 62 buckles, and 62 pendants of 
silver gilt.4 

Materials are next mentioned for three Escutcheons of the King’s Arms, 
quarterly; of blue and silver cyprus, sindon and silk for making forty 
clouds for divers of the King’s garniments, embroidered with gold, silver, 
and silk, having an @ in the middle of gold, and garnished with Stars 
throughout the field, or ground; for six Pennoncells of the King’s Arms, 
quarterly, for trumpets and clarions, against the Feast of the Nativity; for 
making a state Bed of divers-coloured velvet, with the King’s Arms, quar- 
terly, and twelve Cushions of velvet of the King’s Arms, against the Feast of 
the Nativity, “anno r. sui xxj™,” i.e. the 25th of December 1347 ; and 
for making a Closet in the King’s Chapel against the said Feast.* 

The next entry is of fourteen Tunics, and Hoods of blue cloth, against the 
Hastiludes at Bury ; which is followed, after three unimportant items, by 
entries of “glauchus,” i.e. grey or sea-green velvet, and blue velvet, for 
a Doublet for Lionel the King’s son (afterwards Duke of Clarence) against 
the Hastiludes at Windsor, and of two pair of plates for his brothers John 
of Gaunt and Edmund of Langley (afterwards Dukes of Lancaster and Cam- 
bridge), evidently for the same occasion. And of a worsted Bed of “ glau- 
chus,” and red, wrought with Circles enchained ; and a feather-bed and other 
articles for the King’s going to Normandy, which seem to have been pre- 
pared for his intended second invasion of France in October 1348.f 

The next entries relate to tunics, vizards, and other things for the 
King’s Plays at Guildford, at Christmas, “in anno xxj’,” 1347, and to Robes 
made for the King and some Earls and Knights of his Chamber, for the same 
Festival.‘ : 

Then occurs an account of the red and mixed cloth and other articles 
delivered for making four garniments, with hoods embroidered, and furred 


4 Vide p. 35. * Vide pp. 35, 36. t Vide p. 87. 
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with skins, and vizards of red sheep skins, for the Hastiludes at Reading, 
“anno Regis xxj™;” of satin, &c. for making a doublet and tunic, a bag and 
a girdle, and for working a basilard of satin, and a harness with the King’s 
Arms for the King’s Person ; which items are immediately followed by a list of 
the articles used in making divers things for the King’s person, for his 
Hastiludes at Bury “in anno Regis xxj™ ;”* for his Hastiludes at Windsor 
‘‘in anno predicto,” and for his Hastiludes at Lichfield, “ anno Regis pre- 
dicto,” consisting of velvet, taffeta, sindon, gold plate, cotton, thirty phea- 
sants’ feathers, aguilletts, &c. 

The next entry is a very remarkable one, from its shewing that at the Jousts 
at Lichfield before mentioned the King wore the Arms of Sir Thomas de 
Bradeston ;—“ For making a harness for the King’s Person of the Arms of 
Sir Thomas de Bradeston for the King’s Hastiludes at Lichfield, powdered 
with roses and other work of silk,” taffeta, leaf gold, leaf silver, silk, &c. 
The items that immediately follow relate to cloth and silk for fifty *“ wisps ” 
for the King, and for repairing a saddle for the King’s large horse or charger, 
and a shield.» 

Then occurs the most important notice respecting THE GARTER, not only in the 
whole of these Accounts, but the most important in illustration of the History 
of the Order yet discovered : 

“ And for making twelve blue Garters embroidered with gold and silk, 
each having the Motto Monp sopt q’ mal p pense; and for making other 
things for the King’s Hastilude at Eltham in the year of the King aforesaid,” 
i.e. in the 21st Edw. III. 1347-8.' 

This is followed by notices of a Bed, which had been given to the King 
by Thomas de Colley, of red worsted, powdered with silver buckles, having 
zones, taus, and curtains of sindon, ornamented with silver buckles; of a 
Harness for the King, of white velvet, powdered with divers figures; five 
Hoods of white cloth for the King, worked with blue men dancing, buttoned 
in front with large pearl buttons, one of which was given to the Earl of 
Lancaster, one to Sir Hugh de Courtenay, one to Sir John Grey, and one 
to Sir John de L'sle, and for which 1,350 large pearls were used/ 


® Vide p. 39. » Vide p. 40. ' Vide pp. 40, 41. ) Vide p. 41. 
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Then occurs the delivery of velvet, satin, gold, silver, silk, &c., “ For 
making three Harnesses for the King, two of which were of white velvet, 
worked with blue Garters, and diapered throughout with ‘ wodewoses,’ (i. e. 
wild men,) and the third Harness of cerulean velvet, with lapkin cuissages 
and hose worked with Garters ; for mending a pair of velvet greaves; and 
for making two Jupons, which were given by the King to Sir Guy de Bryan, 
Sir Robert de Mauley, and Sir . . . de Walkyngton.” 

“ And for making a harness for the Lord David King of Scotland, of blue 
velvet, with a pale of red velvet, and within the said pale a white rose, for the 
King’s Hastilude at Windsor,” velvet, thread, &c. 

“* And for making divers things for the King’s person, for his Hastilude at 
Canterbury, anno Regis xxij*, where the King gave eight Harnesses of 
cerulean sindon, with the Arms of Sir Stephen de Cosynton, Knight, to the 
Prince, the Earl of Lancaster, the Earl of Suffolk, Sirs John de Grey, John de 
Beauchamp, Robert Mauley, John Chandos, and to Sir Roger de Beauchamp ; 
and for making eight tunics and eight hoods for Knights, and twelve masks 
for Ladies, on entering the said City of Canterbury for the Hastiludes afore- 
said,” roan, sindon, gold leaf, Cyprus gold, &c.* 

Entries next occur of articles for furnishing the Manor of Rotherhithe with 
eight Beds, and the King’s Wardrobe with Arms, and other necessaries ; of 
vizards (twelve of which were men’s heads having above them a lion’s head, 
twelve of men’s heads surmounted by elephants’ heads, twelve of men’s heads 
with bats’ wings, twelve of heads of wodewoses or wild men, seventeen of 
virgins’ heads), and of fourteen supertunics of red worsted “ gouted” with 
gold, &c., for the King’s Plays at Christmas, “in anno xxij®,” 1348, at 
Otford ; of a Harness of white buckram for the King, tinseled with silver, 
and the tunic and shield worked with the King’s motto, 


Way hap the wythe Swan, 
By Govdes soule £ am thy man, 


of masks of dragons’ heads and men’s heads with diadems for the King’s 
Plays at the Epiphany kept at Merton,! of two capes of red and green velvet, 


) Vide p. 41. * Vide p. 42. ' Vide p, 43. 
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one embroidered with gold leaf and the other with small pearls, “ which the 
King gave to the Lord of Kuc’” (apparently the Lord of Coucy), for a 
doublet. 

“ And for preparing one of the King’s tunics, and cloak and hood, with one 
hundred Garters, with buckles, bars, and pendants of silver, 100 buckles, 
100 pendants, 300 silver bars, and satin.”™ 

Then occur, materials for a white Doublet for the King, having about the 
cuffs and edges a green border, worked with clouds and vines of gold, and 
with this Motto of the King, £t i¢ as it is; for making a covering of green silk 
for the King’s plates, with two figures holding rolls, with the King’s Motto 
embroidered in gold and silk, but the Motto is not given; for making 
Doublets for the King, some of long green cloth and others of russet ;™ a 
Doublet for the King, flounced and covered with green taffeta, having in the 
cuffs plates of steel, with gilded keys; for nine Haketons, worked with fustian 
radiated ; for making a Bed of divers cloths of camoca, and other articles 
belonging thereto ;" for making nine garniments worked with russet, which 
were given by the King to the Earl of Warwick, Sirs Robert de Ferrers, John 
de Beauchamp, John de Lisle, John de Grey, Richard Talbot, Thomas de Lan- 
caster, John de Lenedale, and Thomas de Bradeston ; also for two others, 
which were given to Sir Robert Mauley and Peter de Brewes.° 

After notices of materials for several Doublets and Haketons of various 
kinds, are entries of materials delivered for a Coat of green cloth, worked 
with rolls (or escrolls) having the King’s Motto (but which is not given) in 
gold silk; for a satin doublet with the sleeves plated with golden keys, 
which the King gave to the Earl of Huntingdon,’ (William Clinton,) for a 
Doublet, nine cloth Supertunics, received from the King’s private Warderobe, 
worked with “ colsakkes” 4 of gold and silk, “ which the King gave to his 
Knights ;” for a Coat-armour of woollen cloth, with the King’s Arms 
quarterly." 


It is material to add to the preceding notices of THe GARTER, what 
occurs on the subject in the “ Accounts of the Jewels, Horses, and other 


m Vide p. 44. © Vide p. 45. © Vide p. 46. P Vide pp. 47, 48, 49. 
4 Query Colfakkes, or colfacches, vide p. 114 ante. r Vide p. 49. 
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things, which were given by the Prince of Wales to divers persons for all the 
time before the last day of January, 23 Edw. III. 1348-9.” * 

To a Minstrel at the Hastilude at Bury St. Edmund's, “in anno xxij®,” 
the Prince gave a war horse, called “ Morel de Burgh ;” and at the Hasti- 
ludes at Windsor, he gave the Queen a courser called “ Banzan de Burg.” 

On the 18th of November 1348, “ twenty-four GARTERS made for the 
Prince were bought, which were given by him to the KniGuts or THE So- 
CIETY OF THE GARTER,” and on the same day “ 30 buckles, 60 mordants 
(tongues), and 60 bars were bought and given by the Prince to Sir John 
Chandos, for his Robes of the Prince’s Livery.” 

On the 20th of that month seven nouches, worked with eagles, were bought, 
which were given by the Prince to “ divers Knights of his Society;” and 
“ 60 buckles and 60 mordaunts, (tongues,) and 6 bars, were bought and 
given to the Knights of his Society for the Hastiludes of Windsor.” * 

The next date is of the 8th of January, (apparently 1348-9,) when a horse 
was bought, and given by the Prince to Sir John, bastard brother of the 


Queen. 


However imperfect the preceding information respecting the OrDER oF 
THE GARTER may be, some important deductions can nevertheless be drawn 
from them, and the obscurity in which the birth of the Order has been so 
long involved, will thereby be much lessened. 

It having been shewn that a GARTER, with its well known Motto, undoubt- 
edly existed as a Badge or Device towards the end of 1347, or early in 1348, 
the most important question connected with the subject, namely, the precise 
time when the Noble Fraternity of KNiguts or THE GARTER, or of SAINT 
GEORGE, was instituted, will now be examined. 

Though many of the Knights to whom Robes, Hoods, and other articles, 
were given for the several Jousts, were original Members of the Order of the 
Garter, others, and two of the most distinguished among them, namely, Sir 
Thomas Bradeston and Sir Stephen Cosyngton, were not, it is supposed. 
chosen into the new Fraternity. This circumstance, and the fact that many 


* Vide Aprenpix, No, VIII. 
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of the celebrated Peers and Knights of the period were not selected for that 
Distinction, tend to show that neither eminent Military merit, nor long 
Public services, necessarily formed the qualification for admission. It is 
therefore highly probable that the “ Society oF THE GARTER” (as it was 
long called) arose out of some celebrated Tournament or Jousts, at which 
the King and “ his” twelve Knights, and the Prince of Wales and “ his” 
Knights, tilted, each having a Garter round his left knee in the Lists, and 
wearing Robes covered with Garters during the festivities on the occasion. 

Many facts concur in fixing Windsor as the place where, and the 24th of 
June 1348 as the date when, the Hastiludes which gave rise to the Order 
occurred, though the Symbol seems to have been worn some months before. 
The Queen gave birth to her fourth son, William, at Windsor in May 1348 ; 
and these Wardrobe Accounts shew that she celebrated the Feast of her 
Purification there with much magnificence,* on the Feast of St. John the 
Baptist in that year. Hastiludes are said in these Wardrobe Accounts to 
have been held at Windsor on that occasion, and on that day; and they 
are likewise mentioned in the Accounts of the Prince of Wales. Chroni- 
clers also state that Jousts occurred at Windsor at the Purification of the 
Queen on the Feast of St. John the Baptist, when David King of Scots 
was present, which agrees with the notice of a Robe having been given to 
that Prince “ for the Hastiludes at Windsor.” ¢ 

“ The Society,” if not the Order, “ or THE GARTER,” must, however, have 
been established before the 6th of August 1348, because on that day the King 
issued Letters Patent, reciting that, from motives of piety, and to the honour 
of Almighty God, and of his mother the glorious Virgin Mary, and of Saint 
George the Martyr, and Saint Edward the Confessor, he had erected at his 
own expense a Chapel of befitting splendour, in the Castle of Windsor 
(wherein he was baptized), which had been commenced by his proge- 
nitors to the honour of Saint Edward the Confessor, for eight secular 
Canons; and that he thought proper to add to the said eight Canons a 
Warden to preside over them, fifteen other Canons, and twenty-four poor 
Knights, helpless or indigent, to be for ever maintained out of the property 
of the Chapel, and to serve Christ under the rule of the Warden. The 
* Vide p. 50. t Vide p. 42. 
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Canons and Ministers were to celebrate Divine Offices for the King, his 
Progenitors and Successors ; several Advowsons were granted to them, in 
pure and perpetual alms; and the Warden, Canons, Knights, and others 
belonging to the Chapel, were to receive yearly from the Royal treasury 
whatever might be necessary for their support, beyond the profits arising 
from those Churches, until lands of the annual value of £1000 should be 
assigned to their use." 

It is true that the Order of the Garter is not expressly alluded to in that 
Patent ; but a similar omission occurs in subsequent documents relating to 
the College long after the creation of the Order. There are, nevertheless, 
some passages in the Patent of August 1348, which indirectly refer to the 
Order, and which consequently prove that it was established before that time. 
The College had been originally dedicated to Saint Edward the Confessor 
only ; but Saint George was then made its principal Patron, whose name 
precedes that of Saint Edward in the instrument ; and in every copy of the 
Statutes, the Order is said to have been instituted “ to the honour of Al- 
mighty God, the glorious Virgin Mary, and of Saint George.” Though the 
Patent does not state that the Chapel was to bear the name of “ Saint 
George,” it certainly had that designation: for, in June 1349, the King 
granted a licence to Henry Earl of Lancaster (one of the original Knights of 
the Order) to assign the Advowson of Uttoxeter, in the County of Stafford, 
to the Warden and Chaplains of “ our Chapel of Saint George of Windsor ;” 
and in Pope Clement’s Bull, dated in February 1351, by which the College 
was exempted from Episcopal jurisdiction, and wherein the King’s founda- 
tion in 1348 is recited, it was provided, that the Warden and College should 
pay one mark annually to the Apostolical Chamber, “on the Feast of Saint 
George, in whose honour the said Chapel was founded.” 

But the addition to the original Foundation of the College, which affords 
the strongest proof of the existence of the Order in August 1348, is that of 
the twenty-four Poor Knights, who have always been considered an integral 
part of the Institution ; and it is highly improbable that they should have 
been attached to the College unless there were then the same number of 
Knights of the Order, and unless all the details of the Order were arranged. 
® Vide the Aprpenpix, No. IX. 
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If, as can searcely be doubted, the Order was at that time completed, the 
fact that the number of the Canons and Poor Knights was fixed at twenty- 
Jour, raises the inference that such was then the number of the Members of 
the Fraternity ; and this idea receives some support from the circumstance 
that in September 1351, (which is the earliest record now extant of Robes 
having been delivered to the Knights of the Garter,) the Clerk of the Ward- 
robe received payment for making twenty-four Robes covered with Garters. 
Very soon after that time, however, the number of its Members was certainly 
twenty-sia, namely, the Sovereign and his twelve Companions and the Prince 
of Wales and his twelve Companions, when both the Canons and the Poor 
Knights were increased to twenty-sia. 

There are other circumstances, which, though slight in themselves, yet 
when considered with reference to the 6th of August 1348, being the date 
of the Foundation of St. George’s Chapel, support the opinion that the Order 
of the Garter was established in or very shortly before that month. 

It will be remembered that the first notice of the Garter is on a Streamer, 
which contained, besides the King’s Arms, and a pale powdered with Garters, 
the effigy of Saint Lawrence at the head.* The combination of the Garter with 
Religious subjects was not uncommon ;” and such combinations seem always 
to have been made from pious feelings, or for a Religious object, and never 
from mere fancy or caprice. As Saint Lawrence the Martyr was not the 
Patron of Military men, and as his history is not in any way connected with 
Chivalry or Gallantry, the only reasonable manner of accounting for his 
Image being placed on a Streamer containing Garters, is to suppose that the 
Streamer was borne in some Ceremonial on the day upon which his Feast 
falls, namely on the 10th of August, which in 1348 was on a Sunday. 

If the opinion that the Order of the Garter was completely formed 
before the end of July 1348 be correct, it may be easily imagined that on 
the Sunday next after the 6th of August (the date of the Patent establish- 
ing a Warden and twenty-three Canons, and twenty-four poor Knights in Saint 
George’s Chapel), a Ceremony connected with the newly formed “ Society 


* Vide p. 33. 
¥ See the engraving in p. 141; and see the Account of Articles in the Wardrobe Accounts, from 
the 14th of February, 24 Edw. III. 1350, to the 30th of September, 25 Edw. III. 1351, in the 


Appenpix, No. X. 
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of the Garter” took place in Saint George's Chapel, at which the King and 
the Members were present; in which case it is extremely likely that a 
Streamer containing the Image of the Saint whose Feast was kept on that day, 
together with Devices allusive to the new Fraternity, should have been borne 
on the occasion. 

If it be objected that Streamers were usually made for Ships, it may be an- 
swered that such was not always the case until a later period ; that in the year 
1350, or 1351, similar Streamers containing the King’s arms within a Garter 
were made, and evidently not for a Ship ;* that, in these Wardrobe Accounts, 
whatever was made for the King’s Ships, or for any other particular purpose, 
is expressly so stated; and that shortly before this Streamer is mentioned in 
the Accounts, mattresses for the King’s Ships, Pennoncells for the King’s 
Ships of the Arms of Saint George, and for the lances of the King’s Es- 
quires, and other Men-at-Arms, &c. are mentioned.* 

However uncertain may be the precise Date of the Creation of the Order, 
it is indisputable that it was in existence in November 1348, because on the 
18th of that month twenty-four Garters were purchased by the Prince of 
Wales, and given by him “ ¢o the Knights of the Society of the Garter.” 
It is nevertheless doubtful, whether this entry means that those Garters were 
obtained on that day, or whether they had been procured some time before, 
and were paid for on the 18th of November; but as buckles, tongues, and 
bars (articles belonging to and generally added to the notices of Garters in 
the Wardrobe Accounts), were mentioned in the Prince’s Accounts on the 
20th of November, as having been given “to Knights of his Society for the 
Hastiludes at Windsor,” it is more likely that the twenty-four Garters alluded 
to were obtained before the date of their payment: hence, unless Jousts 
were again held at Windsor in November 1348, (which is very improbable,) 
the twenty-four Garters, as well as the buckles, tongues, and bars, may have 
been given to the Prince's Knights for the Hastiludes held there in June 
1348; which would perfectly coincide with the complete establishment of 
the Order before the 6th of August in that year. 

* Wardrobe Accounts 24 and 25 Edw. III., now in Carlton Ride, marked “ W. N. 1215.” Twelve 
Standards of worsted and two Pennoncels, each bearing the King’s arms quarterly, within a Garter, 
were made in that year, apparently for Saint George's Day, and for the Chapel at Windsor. Vide 
Apprenpix, No. X. 

Vide p. 33. 
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The opinion that the Society of the Garter arose from Jousts, and that it 
consisted of the twenty-four Knights who tilted at Windsor in June 1348, is 
strengthened by the facts that nine of the Knights who are mentioned as 
having received equipments from the King for the different Hastiludes, were 
original Knights of the Garter; namely, the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, the Earl of Warwick, Sir John de Lisle, Sir John de Grey, Sir Hugh 
de Courtenay, Sir Miles de Stapleton, Sir John de Beauchamp, and Sir 
John Chandos ; and that the Stalls of seven of them in Saint George’s Chapel 
were on what is termed “ the Sovereign's side.” 

It is particularly deserving of attention that nothing is recorded of the Feast 
of the Round Table at Windsor, nor of the Annual meeting of the Knights 
of Lincolnshire, after King Edward’s return from France in October 1347 ; 
and that the construction of the new Fraternity of the Garter bore a close 
resemblance to the former Associations. It was divided, like the tilters at 
Tournaments, into two Bands, each consisting of twelve Knights, at the head 
of one of which Bands was the Sovereign, and of the other the Prince of 
Wales ; and to the Companions belonging to each Chief, Stalls were assigned 
in Saint George’s Chapel, the Knights belonging to the Sovereign being 
placed on the one side of the Chapel, and those of the Prince on the other. 
The perpetuity of the Institution too, was an imitation of the design of the 
Round Table, and of the Association of Lincolnshire : admission into both de- 
pended on the free Election of the Members; and it would consequently 
appear that both those Fraternities or Associations were merged in, or were 
superseded by, the newly-created OrnpDER or SocieTy OF THE GARTER. 


The facts which have been discovered respecting the Order of the Garter, 
though far short of what could be desired, seem, however, to justify the 
following important conclusions :— 

First.—That the Device of the Garter was not adopted before the year 
1346; because no notice of a Garter occurs in Accounts of precisely 
the same kind, relating to exactly the same subjects, and kept by the 
same person, before 1346, as those in which it is mentioned after that 
year. 

Secondly.—That, although the exact time when Garters were first issued 
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out of the Great Wardrobe cannot be fixed, it must nevertheless have 
been after the 12th of October 1347, and before the 31st of January 
1349; because they are stated to have been made for the King’s 
own Robe, and evidently while he was in England; because he was 
abroad from July 1346 to October 1347; and because the Accourts 
in which Garters are first mentioned terminate in January 1349. 

Thirdly.—That the Motto, “ Hony sOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE,” was adopted 
at the same time as the Garter, and always formed part of that 
Device or Badge. 

Fourthly.—That the Garter and Motto were originally designed, not as the 
Badge and Motto of an Order of Knighthood, in the modern sense 
of the term, but, like numerous other fantasies, as an ornament to 
be worn at Joust or Tournament. 

Fifthly.—That the Garter and Motto seem to have been first worn as a 
Device at Jousts towards the end of 1347 or early in 1348. 

Sixthly.—That the Device, having become a favourite Symbol, was again 
worn at Hastiludes at Windsor in June 1348, when it gave the name 
to a Society, consisting of the King, the Prince of Wales, and of 
twenty-four other Knights, which Society undoubtedly existed in or 
before the month of November in that year. 

Seventhly.—That the actual InstiTUTION of the ORDER OF THE GARTER, 
as a regular and perpetual OnpER or KNIGHTHOOD, took place be- 
tween the Hastiludes held at Windsor on the 24th of June, and the 
foundation of Saint George’s Chapel on the 6th of August 1348, the 
interval having probably been occupied in carrying the design into 
effect. 


The next subject for consideration, is the Origin of the remarkable Badge of 
a blue Garter, embroidered with the Motto, “ Hony soyT Q’ MAL Y PENSE ;” 
and it is desirable, in the first place, to observe that the popular translation 
of those words, “ Evi, BE TO HIM WHO EVIL THINKS,” is altogether erro- 
neous, the true meaning being, “ DisHoNoUR” or “ BE HE DISGRACED 


WHO THINKS ILL OF IT.” 
Though the origin of the Badge and Motto has been much considered by 
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me, since my publication of the History of the Order of the Garter, nothing 
has been discovered, or suggested itself, to alter the opinions contained in 
the following observations, and which it would therefore be useless to alter : 

“The Annals of the Institution, the Chroniclers of the time, and the Public 
Records, do not afford the slightest information on the subject ; and, although 
the Writers on the Order have treated with contempt the romantic incident 
to which its extraordinary Symbol has been ascribed, they have neither suc- 
ceeded in shewing its absurdity, nor suggested a more probable theory. 

“ The popular account is, that, during a festival at Court, a Lady happened 
to drop her Garter, which was taken up by King Edward, who, observing a 
significant smile among the bystanders, exclaimed, with some displeasure, 
‘ Hony soyt qui mal y pense ’—‘ Shame to him who thinks ill of it.’ In 
the spirit of gallantry, which belonged no less to the age than to his own 
disposition, conformably with the custom of wearing a Lady’s favour, and 
perhaps to prevent any further impertinence, the King is said to have placed 
the Garter round his own knee. 

“ This anecdote is perfectly in character with the manners and feelings of 
the time; and the circumstance is very likely to have occurred. With a few 
variations as to the name of the Lady, some Writers stating her to have 
been the Queen, others the Countess of Salisbury, and others the Countess 
of Kent, and with the addition that she was Edward’s mistress, the anec- 
dote is certainly as old as the reign of King Henry the Seventh ; and it is 
thus related in the contemporary translation of Polydore Vergil, now in 
course of publication under the editorship of Sir Henry Ellis : 

“The cause of the first Institution of this Order is as yet in doubte. 
Among the ruder sorte, the sayenge is as yet that the Kinge on a time tooke 
vpp from the grownde the Gartere of the Queene, or some paramowre, which 
she before hadd loste; and divers of his Lordes standinge bie did pulle it in 
sonder in ieste, and strove for the peaces therof, as men are wonte somtime 
for a jewill of small importance, insomutche that the Kinge sayde unto them, 
‘ Sirs, the time shall shortlie come when yee shall attribute muche honor unto 
suche a Garter ;’ whearvppon he didd institute this Ordre, and so intituled it, 
that his Nobles might vnderstand that they hadd caste themselves in their 
owne judgement. This is the vulgare opinion; but the English Cronicles 
(beinge somwhat shamefaced, and fearing leaste they showlde disbase the 
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Kinges regal] maiestie if they showlde seeme to make minde of anie suche 
obskewer matter), rather thowghte goodd to leave it cleane vntowched, as 
thowghe it hadd never earste beenne seene, that a thinge which sprange of a 
vile and small principle showlde arise to great encrease and highe dig- 
nitie.” » 

“ The principal grounds upon which this explanation of a Garter having 
been made the Device of the Order has been rejected, are, that it would be 
derogatory to the Institution, and absurd in itself, to suppose that so trifling 
an occurrence should have induced Edward the Third to create a distin- 
guished Fraternity, partaking more of the character of Religion than romance ; 
that its Statutes and Annals are silent on the subject ; that it is not men- 
tioned by Froissart; and that, as no peculiar duties or homage towards the 
Female sex were imposed on the Knights, “ not so much as obliging them to 
defend the quarrels of Ladies, as the rules of some Orders then in being 
enjoined, it is obvious that the Order had not such a feminine institution.” 

“These objections are by no means conclusive. In attributing the 
Symbol of the Order to such a circumstance, it does not follow, nor is it pre- 
tended, that it was the primary or only cause of the Institution. If, as is 
beyond a doubt, Edward had previously determined to form a Knightly band, 
in imitation of the Round Table of King Arthur, and had not fixed upon a 
particular Ensign by which they should be distinguished, he may reasonably 
be supposed to have adopted one, arising indeed from accident, but felici- 
tously suited to his purpose. A Garter has always been associated with sen- 
timents of gallantry; and to wear a lady’s favour, her glove, her ribband, 
or any thing which belonged to her, was a common practice of the age; and 
this token or “emprise” was regarded with feelings of which posterity has 
no adequate comprehension. 

“Religion, fame in Arms, and homage to the Female sex, were then the pre- 
vailing impulses in every Knightly bosom. In the institution of the Order 
of the Garter, all these ideas would be combined and recognised in the 
strongest manner, if the popular account of the origin of the Symbol be 
received. The illustrious Brotherhood were placed, next after the Almighty, 
under the protection of the Tutelar Saint of England, whose Ensign—the 


” The Chronicle of Polydore Vergil, from the MS. Reg. 18. C. VIII. ix. 193, in the British 


Museum. 
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emblem also of the Christian faith—afterwards adorned their Habits. A 
Chapel, in which an Ecclesiastical community were richly endowed, was ap- 
propriated to the worship of God, the service of the Order, and the use of 
the Knights; and the charity of the Sovereign and the Companions was 
shewn by their supporting a number of the poorer Members of the general 
body of Chivalry, equal to that of the Fraternity itself. Homage to Woman, 
the peculiar pride and duty of Knighthood, was inculcated by the Device of 
the Order; while its purity was vindicated, and the idle scoffer rebuked, 
by its simple and beautiful legend, HonY soYT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 

“ That a graver cause for instituting the Order may be reconciled with the 
romantic history of its Symbol, did not escape the learned and judicious Sel- 
den; and King Edward the Third may well have desired to commemorate 
the Knightly manner in which he relieved a fair and high-born Dame from 
the rudeness of a crowd, by converting an untoward accident into a mark 
of favour and distinction. 

“To determine the degree of attention to which Tradition is entitled, is one 
of the most difficult tasks of an Historian, for it is as unsafe wilfully and 
absolutely to reject its legends, as it is implicitly and blindly to adopt them. 
The proper rule is, perhaps, to consider whether the statement be probable ; 
whether, if true, it be likely to have been recorded by contemporary Chro- 
niclers; and, lastly, whether a more rational explanation has been or can 
be given. In this instance the probability seems indisputable ; and the story 
in itself is at least three hundred years old. The only Writer likely to have 
mentioned an anecdote of this nature is Froissart, and his silence is the 
most material presumption against it; but, even if he had heard it, he 
might not have thought it necessary to explain the origin of the Emblem 
of the Order ; and it has been shewn that his information on the subject was 
obtained at least twenty years afterwards, and is very imperfect and confused. 
It is, however, impossible to believe that a Garter, and so remarkable a 
Motto, would have been selected, unless some remarkable incident had given 
interest to both; more especially as no trace has been found of either having 
ever before been used as a Badge or Device. 

“Two other causes have been assigned for the adoption of a Garter as 
the Ensign of the Order; but they almost disprove themselves, and have been 
rejected by the best authorities. To the objection that Edward the Third 
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and his Companions would have deemed it “ derogatory” to wear a Garter 
as the Ensign of their Fraternity, it is a sufficient answer to say, that the 
very fact of its adoption as such, and the universal spirit of the age, alike 
shew that they considered it an honour to do so. The silence of the 
Statutes is wholly immaterial. No authentic copy of the original Statutes 
exists ; and though those which were afterwards compiled explain the object, 
and state the time of the Institution and the duties of its Members, and 
prescribe Rules for its Government, neither they, nor the Statutes of any 
other British Order, explain the reason why its Ensign or Motto were 
selected. As it is not supposed that the Order itself was founded purposely 
and solely to commemorate the fall of a Lady’s garter, or the King’s gallantry 
on the occasion, and as the anecdote was scarcely suited to the pen of a 
grave divine like the Dean of Windsor, by whom the earliest existing Annals 
were compiled, it is in no degree invalidated by his silence. 

‘“‘ Ashmole’s attempt to divest the Order of what he terms a ‘ feminine insti- 
tution,’ is singularly unfortunate. The obligation to defend the rights of 
Ladies formed an essential part of the ordinary oath and duties of Knighthood 
in general, to which class the candidates for admission into the Order neces- 
sarily belonged. His inference that no peculiar consideration was shewn for 
Ladies in its foundation, and consequently that Edward the Third could scarcely 
have adopted an article of their attire for its Ensign, is refuted by the fact 
that in few similar Institutions was more respect shewn to them, and that 
in none were they more intimately associated with the Order itself. As far 
as their Sex permitted, the Queen, the Wives of the early Companions, and a 
few other illustrious Women, were, in fact, Members of the Institution ; for, 
they wore Robes similar to those of the Knights, placed the Garter on their 
Arm, were present at the great Festivals, were sometimes described as 
‘Dames de la Fraternité de Saint George,’ and are even expressly said 
to have been ‘ Received into the Order.’” 

In consequence of the loss of the Wardrobe Accounts, of a similar kind 
to those now printed, from January 23 Edw. III. 1349 until the 34th 
Edw. III. 1360, very little is known of the ORDER oF THE GARTER during 
the first eleven years of its existence, though they were perhaps the most 
interesting in its Annals. For that period there is now neither contem- 
porary nor satisfactory evidence of the names of the Knights; so that the 
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generally received list of the first Founders may be erroneous, while some 
persons may have been admitted into the Order and have died in that 
interval, of whose reception there is no record. 

The few authentic notices of the Order between 1348 and 1360 may be 
briefly stated. 

For the year 1349 nothing whatever is preserved. If, as may be confi- 
dently presumed, the Order was completely established between the 24th of 
June and the 6th of August 1348, the Feast of St. George was probably 
first celebrated at Windsor on St. George’s Day 1349, which opinion is 
strongly supported by the testes of some Letters Patents, shewing that, 
though the King was at Langleye on the 22nd of April, he was certainly 
at Windsor on St. George’s Day; and, as he returned to Langley on the fol- 
lowing day, it may be inferred that he went to Windsor on the 23rd of April 
with a particular object. 

In 1350, a Robe of cloth of gold, called “ Nak,” was made for the King for 
the Feast of Saint George ;4 and according to Stowe, who (after giving a very 
incorrect list of the original Knights) cites Thomas de la More as his au- 
thority, adds in the margin “ The first Feast of St. George,” and says, ‘ All 
these (the Companions), together with the King, were clothed in gowns of 
russet powdered with Garters blue, wearing the like Garters also on their 
right legs, and mantles of blue, with scutcheons of St. George. In this sort 
of apparel they, being bare-headed, heard mass, which was celebrated by 
Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Winchester and 
Exeter ; and afterwards they went to the Feast, setting themselves orderly at 
the table, for the honour of the Feast, which they named to be of St. George 
the Martyr, and the choosing of the Knights of the Garter.”¢ 

In the 25th Edw. IIL, 1351, the Feast of Saint George was celebrated with 
much splendour ; and it was in this year that the earliest notice occurs of 


* In Buckinghamshire, about five miles from Windsor. 

4 Wardrobe Accounts from the 14th February, 24 Edw. III. 1350, to the 30th of September, 
25 Edw. IIL, 1351, marked “W. N. 1215,” now at Carlton Ride. It is however to be observed that 
as two Feasts of Saint George occurred within the time of those Accounts, viz. in 1350 and 1351, 
it is not certain for which of them this Robe was prepared ; but, from the part of the Roll in which 
it is mentioned, the probability is that it was made for Saint George's Day in 1350. 

* Annals, p. 250. 
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the delivery of Robes to the Knights, the late Clerk of the Great Wardrobe 
having been paid £160 towards making twenty-four Robes,‘ with ten Cloaks 
powdered with embroidered Garters, and twelve Standards of worsted of the 
King's arms for the Chapel of Windsor. Among the articles prepared for 
that occasion were ten Garters of blue taffety, and three Garters of the 
same material, with silver-gilt and enamelled buckles, and thereon worked, 
in letters formed of Indian pearls, the Motto “#onp soptq’ mal p pense;” 
Robes for the King, of four garniments of red velvet, against the Feast 
of Saint George, namely, two Surcoats (supertunice), one Vest (tunica) 
with hood, and one Cloak, embroidered with clouds of silver and eagles of 
pearl and gold, viz. under every alternate cloud, an eagle of pearl, and under 
each of the other clouds a golden eagle, every eagle having in his beak a 
Garter, with the motto “ ony sopt q’ mal » pense” embroidered thereon; a 
Corset of red velvet for the Queen, similarly adorned; the effigy of Saint 
Thomas to be placed in a Streamer for the ship called “ the Cog Thomas ;” 
two Pennoncels of white and red sindon, with a white pale, and in the said 
pale three blue Garters, the whole field charged with gold eagles ; two Pen- 
noncels of triple-sindon cloth, each having in the centre a Garter of blue 
sindon, and a Shield within the same Garter containing the Arms of the 
King quarterly, the field of the streamer being powdered all over with golden 
eagles. There are also charges in the same Accounts for a Robe and Tunic, 
which was given by the King to Sir Thomas de Bradeston ; for a Robe of 
red velvet, embroidered with 119 circles, which was given to the Lady Isabel, 
the King’s daughter, for the Feast of Saint George; for ten escutcheons of 
the Arms of the King and Prince to place on a dorsor of velvet at Windsor 
for the said Feast ; for a surplice of the “ Annunciation,” for William Mugge, 
Dean of the free chapel at Windsor," and of various Copes and other things 
for the altar of the said Chapel. 


‘ The names of the Knights to whom these Robes were given are not however mentioned. 

* Exit. Pellis Mich. 25 Edw. III. “ Willielmo Retford nuper Clerico Magne Garderobe in 
partem solutionem clx librarum pro factura viginti et quatuor Robarum cum x cloc. poudr. cum 
Garteriis broudit. xii standard. de worsted. de armis ejusdem Regis ridell. pro Capella de Wynde- 
sore.” Anstis’ Register of the Garter, vol. I. p. 105. 

h Wardrobe Accounts from the 14th February, 24 Edw. III., 1350, to the 30th of September, 
25 Edw. IIL, 1351, marked “ W. N. 1215,” now at Carlton Ride. Vide Appendix, No. 
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For the year 1352 only two notices of the Order have been found. On 
the 26th of March, 26 Edw. III. 1352, the sum of £2. 2s. 8d. was paid to 
Messengers sent to “ Magnates ” in different parts of England with “ Letters 
of Saint George,” ! being, evidently, summonses to attend the Feast on the 
23rd of April; and that the Feast was actually celebrated is proved by 
Queen Philippa having made her Offering at the celebration of High Mass on 
that occasion.“ 

In 1353 the Feast was kept at Windsor with great magnificence ; and the 
following references to it shew that more than one of the original Companions 
had died before that year :— 

In oblations, distributed at the High Mass celebrated in the 

presence of the King, on the Feast of St. George ; and at 

one Mass for the Brothers of the Order deceased . - Vjs. ixd. 
In oblations of our Lord the King at the High Altar, in the 

Chapel of Saint George, at Windsor, on the Vigil of the 


said Saint . , . vfs. viijd. 
In like oblations of our said Lord the King to the Relics i in the 
same Chapel on the same day ° . Vjs. viijd. 


In oblations of our said Lord the King at the mass de requie 
for the Brothers of the said Order deceased, namely, on the 
morrow of Saint George . . Vjs. viijd. 
The record of the payment, on the 16th of Sana 1353, of the 
Messengers who had been sent to summons the Knights to the Feast in that 
year, is remarkable from its proving that there was then a Seal of the Order. 
The letters sent by those Messengers are described as “ Letters of the Seal of 
Saint George directed to all Knights of the Order of Saint George to come to 
Windsor,”™ and the letters sent on the 21st of January for the ensuing Feast, 
in 1354, are said to have been “ under the Seal of the Garter.” * 


‘ “Cum Literis Sancti Georgii.” Issue Roll of the Exchequer, Mich. 26 Edw. III. 

* Expenses of Queen Philippa from the 30th of September, 25 Edw. III., 1352, to the 26th Ed- 
ward III., 1352. “In oblationibus factis ad magnam missam celebratam in capella Castri de Winde- 
sore in die Sancti Georgii xiijs.ivd.” Anstis, i. 123, from a MS. in the Cotton Library. 

! Wardrobe Accounts of the 27th Edw. III. 1353, cited by Anstis, (ii. 50,) and now at Carlton 
Ride, marked “ Y. B. 1204.” 

™ Issue Roll, Mich. 27 Edw. ILI. ® Ibid. 
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For the years 1354 (except the summons to the Feast just mentioned), 
1355, 1356, and 1357, nothing whatever relating to the Order of the Garter 
has been discovered. 
Of the Feast in 1358 there are some interesting particulars. In that year 
divers Lords and Ladies were summoned to the Feast at Windsor’; and 
the King gave £500 to Queen Philippa, for the preparation of her apparel 
against the Feast of Saint George, to be celebrated at Windsor ;? which facts 
leave little doubt that Ladies then, as afterwards, belonged to, and indeed 
formed part of the Order. 
Among the other expenses incurred on that occasion were — 
To Walter Norman, and his twenty-three fellows, for 
carrying oats to Windsor about the time of St. 
George’s Feast. : . ‘ . 

To William Valaunt, King of the Heralds, in money 
issued to him, of the King’s gift, for his good ser- 
vices at the Feast of Saint George : , Ixvjs. viijd. 

To Haukin Fitz Libbin and his twenty-three fellows, 

the King’s Minstrels, for their good services at 
Windsor at the said Feast : ° » xvjli.s 

This Feast is mentioned by several historians, both foreign and English," 
as having been celebrated with great splendour; and King John of France, 
then a prisoner in England, is reported to have said of it, in scorn, “ that he 
never saw so Royal a Feast, and so costly, made with tallies of tree, without 
paying of gold and silver.”* Knighton‘ states that the King caused pro- 
clamation to be made throughout the Realm, that all strangers from any 
parts of the world who would come to the solemnization of the Feast of 


xiijs. ivd. 


° Issue Roll, Easter, 32 Edw. III. “ Diversis nunciis et cursoribus missis ad diversas partes 
Anglia cum literis de privato et secreto Sigillo directis diversis Dominis et Dominabus ad existend. 
apud Wyndesore ad Festum Sancti Georgii x/. vijs. xjd.”__ Anstis, ii. 50. 

P Issue Roll, 32 Edw. III., Easter. Anstis, i. p. 100. “Philippe Regine Anglie in persolu- 
tionem D. librarum quas Dom. Rex sibi liberari mandavit de dono suo in auxilium apparatus sui 
contra Festum S. Georgii prox. preteritam apud Windesore.” 

@ Issue Roll, Easter, 32 Edw. III. Quoted by Anstis, ii. 50. 

* See Anstis, ii. 50. * Chronicle of London, 4to. 1827, pp. 63, 64. * Col. 2617. 
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Saint George, should have safe conduct to come into and leave England for 
the space of three weeks from the time of the Hastilude; and there came 
the Duke of Brabant, and many Gascons, the Queen of Scotland, with many 
other Ladies. 

Of the Feast, or of the Order, in the 33rd and 34th Edw. III, 1359 and 1360, 
there is no account in any Chronicle ; nor any other notice whatever. 

From that time, however, the series of Wardrobe Accounts, in which not 
only the Robes prepared for the Knights of the Garter who were expected to 
attend the Feast of Saint George are mentioned, but in which their names 
are given, is tolerably complete. It is consequently unnecessary in this place 
to trace the History further, or to do more than cite what occurs on the 
subject in the Accounts of the Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, from the 34th 
Edw. III. 1360, to the 36th Edw. III. 1362. Pursuant to a Writ of Privy 
Seal, dated on the 12th of March, 35 Edw. III. 1361, Robes, powdered with 
Garters, for St. George’s Feast, were provided for the nineteen following 
persons : "— 


* The Prince of Wales Sir W lter Manny 
The Earl of Ulster* * Sir Nele Loring 
The Earl of Richmond * * Sir Walter Paveley 

* The Earl of Salisbury Sir William Fitzwarine 
Edmund of Langley* * Sir Miles Stapleton 
Sir Richard le Vache * Earl of Stafford 

* Sir Hugh Wrottesley * Earl of Warwick 
Sir Reginald Cobham Earl of Suffolk 

* Sir Bartholomew Burghersh Sir Thomas Ughtrede. 

* Lord Mohun 


" Those to whose names this mark * is prefixed are considered to have been original Companions, 
and the others are said to have been elected instead of the twelve following first Founders: Sir 
Sanchet Dabrichecourt, Sir Richard Fitz-Simon, Sir Thomas Wale, Sir John Lisle, Sir Henry 
Eam, Sir John Grey, Sir Otho Holand, the Earl of March, Sir John Beauchamp, the Earl of 
Kent, the Duke of Lancaster, and of the Earl of Northampton, who was not however an original 
Companion, but was the successor of Sir Hugh Courtenay. Wardrobe Accounts from the 24th of 
June, 34 Edw. LII. 1360, to the Ist of July, 36 Edw. III. 1362, now at Carlton Ride, marked 
“W. N, 933.” 

* The King’s Sons, afterwards Dukes of Clarence, Lancaster, and York. 
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The six other Knights of the Order, in March, 1361, were apparently— 
* John Captal de Buche Sir Frank Van Hale 
* Sir John Chandos Sir Thomas Ufford, and 
* Sir James Audley Edward Lord Le Despencer. 
So that of the twenty-four first Founders or Original Knights (exclusive of 
the Sovereign and Prince of Wales), no less than twelve had died before the 
12th of March 1361. 


The preceding Observations contain all that is now known of the Foun- 
dation and History of the Order of the Garter, until the year 1362; and it 
seems hopeless to expect that any more light can be thrown upon the subject, 
unless the Accounts of the Great Wardrobe (of a similar description to those 
now printed), of the 23rd, and of all subsequent years to the 35th year of 
the reign of King Edward the Third, i. e. from 1349 to 1361, both inclusive, 
Should fortunately be discovered. The Wardrobe Accounts for the 17th and 
early part of the 18th Edw. III. 1343 and 1344, are also very desirable, as 
they would, it is probable, completely disprove the assertion of Froissart, 
and the opinions of those Writers who have adopted his statement, that the 
Order was instituted in the year 1344. 

Before concluding these Observations, the remarkable Article before 
alluded to, as containing the earliest existing representation of the Garter and 
Motto, will be noticed. 

The engraving, of which the annexed wood-cut is an accurate copy, is taken 
from a cast now in the British Museum; but it is extremely difficult even 
to suggest the purpose to which the original was applied. There can be no 
doubt however that it belonged to the fourteenth century ; and the kneeling 
figure appears to be intended for Edward the Black Prince, because the 
label in his Arms is of three points, and is not charged. He is evidently 
adoring the Trinity (though the Dove is not introduced), and the Father 
seems to be seated on a rainbow, with his feet on a terraqueous globe. 
Behind him is an Angel, who holds his Helmet and Crest; and above him is 


’ Sir Frank Van Hale received Robes for St. George's Feast in 1364, when they were like- 
wise issued to Lord Le Despencer ; but there is no satisfactory evidence that Sir Thomas Ufford was 
a Knight of the Order. Vide History of the Order of the Garter, vol. i. p. 39, note *. 
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a Shield of the Arms of France and England quarterly, with a plain Label 
of three points, which is held by another Angel. He is in armour, and 
wears a surcoat of the same Arms, and the whole is surrounded with a 
Garter, containing the words — 





The length to which the Observations on the Order of the Garter have 
extended, renders it impossible to do more than advert very cursorily to the 
more interesting of the other Entries in these Wardrobe Accounts, a careful 
examination of which will however afford information of the greatest value 
for many antiquarian, historical, and biographical objects. 

The accounts of John Marreys, the King’s tailor, from the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 18 Edw. III. 1344, to the Ist of August, 19 Edw. IIL 1345, relate 
principally to Robes, and other articles of wearing apparel, made for the 
King. They show the materials and size of those garments, and the price 
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of wages. It was usual for persons about the Court to present the 
King with cloth for tunics and hoods, which were made up by his own 
tailor; and new Robes were prepared for each of the great Feasts of the 
Epiphany, Purification, Easter, Pentecost, All Saints, and Christmas. Among 
the more curious items are six pair of Robes for the King “of the new 
fashion,” of which the making of each pair cost 14d., and twelve pair “ of 
the old fashion,” which cost only 8d. in making; “ coverchiefs,” “ caped- 
hursts,” and “voluperes” for the King’s head, two of which were worked 
with pearls and red silk ribbons; and hose of various coloured cloths. The 
velvet Robe for the Feast of the Round Table, in 1345, has been already 
noticed: then occur a bed for the King’s chamber, corsets, a summer 
supertunic for riding, sheets, footcloths for the King’s feet, candles for the 
workmen employed in making these garments, one hundred and ten urinals 
bought at different times for the King’s use “ at one penny each,” for repairing 
tapestry, for boat-hire, land-carriage, &c., and for a fishing-net for the King. 
Those Accounts also show that the Court proceeded from London to Wood- 
stock at Christmas, in 1344; and from London to Windsor, “for the King’s 
hastiludes,” when he held the Feast of the Round Table, in 1345; and that 
the Feasts of Easter and Pentecost, in that year, were kept at Marlborough. 
The rent of a House in London, for Marreys, the King’s tailor, for 305 days, 
in which all those garments, &c. were made, was £3. 3s. 9d; and the whole 
sum expended by him was £27. 13s. 103d. 

The Accounts of the Great Wardrobe extend from the 29th of September, 
21 Edw. III. 1347, to the 31st of January, 23 Edw. III. 1347, during which 
period John Cok, and afterwards William de Retford, were Clerks and Pro- 
visors. They commence with the articles delivered to John Marreys, the 
King’s tailor, of cloth and other materials for a Robe, Supertunics, Tunics, 
an open Supertunic, a Cloak, and three Hoods for the same Robe, for the 
Feast of All Saints, Ist of November in 1347, which are followed by materials 
for other Cloaks for winter and summer, for tunics, &c. for the Feasts of the 
Nativity 1347 (one of which was a white Super-tunic furred and embroidered 
with “ Colfacches”), and for those of the Epiphany, Purification, Easter 
(one being a green Robe embroidered with pheasants’ feathers), Pentecost, 
Michaelmas, All Saints, and Christmas, 1348; for hose, for lining for the 
King’s bonnet, for footcloths and socks, for hangings, slippers, and other 
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things, for the King’s bath, and other necessaries of the chamber, for 
“ cortepies” and hoods for the King’s Archers, &c.* 

A general summary * of all the materials is then given, which is followed 
by the Expenditure of drapery, furs, and other things, which were bought 
by Marreys with the money received in the King’s Chamber, from the 21st 
of December, 19 Edw. III. 1345, on which day he was appointed, to the 31st 
of January, 23 Edw. III. 1349, when he was dismissed.» The most remark- 
able of the articles mentioned are, furred Corsets of cloth which the King 
gave to Queen Philippa, the Countess Marshal, and Lady Wake; a night 
coat for the King; seventy-seven pairs of hose of long cloth of diverse 
colours for the King’s journey to Portsmouth, and for divers festivals; Tunics 
and Hoods given to several persons; a “ Caban” furred, with chrystal 
buttons ; coverchiefs ; a looking-glass, a pair of forceps, and other things, 
for the King’s barber ;* the Robes for the King, and for the Earl of Lan- 
caster, and the Knights of the Chamber, before mentioned, and a Robe 
similar to the one made for the King, of blue cloth, for the Queen.* 

Then occur the articles delivered for the Hastiludes of Lichfield already 
noticed, which are immediately followed by materials for tunics and 
“cortepyes,” of green cloth, for the King and Sir John de Grey, for hunting, 
and by articles used at the Hastiludes at Canterbury, before described, and 
a summary of the whole expenditure of cloth, &c. 

Then occur the long list of articles supplied out of the Wardrobe to John 
de Cologne, the King’s Armourer, the most interesting of which (including 
Garters and the Motto, and the things which he received for the Hastiludes 
at St. Edmund’s Bury, Windsor, Guildford, Reading, Lichfield, and Eltham,) 
have been pointed out, except those which will be now noticed. 

For the interment of William, the King’s son, at Westminster, on the 5th of 
September, A° xx[{xxij] 1348, banners, sixty pennoncels, six mortars, torches, 
wax, and a chariot or hearse, &c. were provided ; and it appears that fifty 
poor persons, clothed in dark russet, attended the corpse." 

For a Robe of cerulean velvet for the Queen for the Vigil of her “ releva- 
gia,” or “ up-rising,” having a mantle, cape, and an open supertunic; 


* Pp. 9 to 16 passim. a P. 17. > Pp. 18. © Pp. 19 to 22. * P. 24. » P. 50. 
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also a tunic worked with birds of gold, each bird being within a 
circle of large pearls, and the whole ground powdered with small pearl- 
work and silk.' The number of large pearls used in this tunic was four 
hundred, and thirty-eight ounces of small pearls; for a robe of red velvet for 
the day of her said “ up-rising,” like the former, but the tunic was worked 
with oak and other trees, and in each tree a lion formed of large pearls, six 
hundred large pearls, sixteen pounds of gold in plate, &c.; for solemnly 
preparing the Queen’s chamber for the said festival, with red sindon, beaten 
throughout with the letter S in gold leaf; for a mask for the Queen; for a 
large bed for the said William the King’s son, on the said festival, of green 
taffeta, embroidered with red roses, figures, and serpents. In another place 
are entries of materials furnished to John de Zakesle for making nineteen 
tents of green, blue, and white, and for repairing several tents which the 
King brought to Windsor for the Queen’s “up-rising” of her son Wil- 
liam, kept on the day of the Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, “anno 
Regis xxij,” i. e. on the 24th of June 1348.' For a state bed for the Queen, 
and for preparing the Queen’s Chapel on the said day, kept at Windsor,” for 
a state cradle, and for a common cradle, for the said William the King’s 
son, and various articles for his chamber, namely, cups, saucers, spoons, and 
for his nurses, and for his baptism at Windsor. 

Of the young Prince, whose birth caused so many things to be prepared, 
the name only was previously known. He was the fifth son of King Edward 
the Third, and all that Sandford, or his Editor, Stebbing, could find to say of 
him is: 

“ William of Windsor (a second William) is named among the sons of 
King Edward III. but died so young that other mention is not made of him, 
but that Windsor was the place of his birth, and Westminster of his burial; 
where, in the Chapel of St. Edmund, is to be seen a tomb of grey marble, 
on which lie the figures of this William and his sister Blanche de la Tour, 
carved in alabaster in the habit of that time, each about a foot and half in 
length. The fillet of brass, which contained their epitaph, is torn away.” 

It now appears, however, that he was born at Windsor," about the 20th of 

' P. 50. « Pp. 50, 51. | P. 56. m P. 57. 
® « Genealogical History of the Kings of England,” Ed. 1683, p. 178. King Edward the Third’s 
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May 1348, that his eldest brother, the Prince of Wales, was his God-father,’ 
and that he was buried at Westminster on the 5th of September following. 
The Princess Joan, fourth daughter of King Edward the Third, who was 
born in 1335, was contracted early in 1348, being then in her fourteenth 
year, to marry Peter, eldest son of Alphonso King of Castile and Leon.» 
She sailed from England about May, and having landed at Bourdeaux on her 
route to Spain, died there of the plague soon after her arrival ; “‘ so,” says 
Sandford, gravely, “as the King, coming to meet her to solemnize the 
espousals, with extreme grief accompanied her to Church only at her 
funeral in the 22nd year of her father’s reign, 1348."4 The precise date of 
her death is not stated, but it must have been known in England before the 
15th of September in that year, for on that day King Edward addressed two 
letters on her decease to the King of Castile and to Prince Peter her intended 
husband." 
Many entries occur in the Wardrobe Accounts of articles prepared for the 
Princess's marriage and voyage, of which the following are the most interesting. 
Two pair of palls for the Chapel of the Lady Joan, the King's daughter, at 
the time she went to Spain, for her marriage ; a state vestment for her Chapel 
of cloth powdered with serpents and dragons; various other articles for her 
Chapel—a Closet of triple sindon, with cushions and tapets; a bed of red 
sindon worked with dragons fighting, having in the border a vine, and 
powdered all over with gold bezants ; other articles worked with popinjays ; * 
two “ghita” for the said Lady Joan, one of green long cloth of the suit 
of her Robe, worked with a rosary, and within it brute men and brute ani- 
mals; the other “ghita” of long black brown cloth worked with gold circles, 
and within each circle a lion couchant; and a third “ ghita,” powdered 
throughout with gold leaves.' 
second son was William of Hatfield, who was born at that place in 1336, and was named after his 
grandfather William Count of Hainault: be died young, and was buried in York cathedral. bid. 
177. 
, * Vide p. 160, post. 
P See various documents on the subject in the Fadera, N.E. vol. iii. pp. 146 to 157 passim. 
& Sandford, p. 178, who supposed that she was contracted to Alphonso King of Castile himself, 
instead of his son; and says she was “ intituled Queen of Spain.” 
* Ibid. pp. 171, 172. * Pp. 52, 53. t P. 54, 
VOL. XXXI. U 
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Pursuant to a Writ of Privy Seal dated on the 12th of November, “ xx™” 
Edw. III. (but clearly an error for xxj™, 1347,) numerous articles were de- 
livered to Sir Thomas de Baddeby, Treasurer to the Lady Joan, “ for the 
marriage of the said Lady in the parts of Spain,” consisting of furniture for 
her Chapel,‘ a robe, tunic, and mantle for the solemnization of her marriage, 
various other robes, corsets, a double “Coathardy” (Cotahard’) for riding, 
furred mantles, double hoods, riding coats, hose, coverchiefs, and voluperes ; 
necessaries for her chamber, among which were Cypress gold, pieces of 
ribands, 12,000 pins, silk, a looking glass, a large tankard, an iron fork, a 
large bed, &e." A Writ of Privy Seal dated on the 20th of February, 22 
Edw. III. 1348, had authorized Baddeby to receive from Sir John de Bern- 
yngham, Comptroller to Lady Joan, various other things for her Cham- 
ber, and for her Hall, and Almonry, Pantry, Buttery, Spicery, Kitchen, 
Stables, &c. Among these were ermine skins, cloth, and forty-eight buttons 
silver gilt and enameled, &c. one “halling” or hanging of worsted worked 
with popinjays, and another worked with roses. Sir Thomas de Baddeby 
also received cloth and furs for summer livery coats on her voyage to 
Spain, and for her to give on the day of her nuptials to Barons, Knights, 
Clerks, Ladies, Valets, Women, Officers and Boys.” 

Cloth and other materials for making Robes were furnished to the tailor 
of the Queen, of Isabel the Queen Dowager, widow of King Edward the 
Second, of the Prince of Wales, of the King’s three sons, the Lords Lionel, 
John of Gaunt, and Edmond of Langley, and of the King’s four daughters, the 
Ladies Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret ; of Lady Elizabeth de Burgh and 
of Eleanor Countess of Arundel, all of which were used in making Robes for 
them at the Feasts of All Saints and Christmas in 1347, and for the Feasts of 
the Purification, Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas, in 1348.” 

A notice occurs of camphor, sulphur, pitch, rosin, amber, &c. delivered to 
the King by his verbal order in his chamber at Calais.” 

Few of the remaining entries are of much interest. Sir Thomas Swyner- 
ton, Usher of the King’s Hall, received cloth for bancars and dorsars for the 
said Hall, for the Feasts of All Saints in 1347, and Pentecost in 1348.’ Robes 


t Pp. 72, 73. " Pp. 74—78. ¥ Pp. 82, 83. ” Vide pp. 59—70. 
* P71. y Pp. 88—84, 92. 
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and materials for a bed, bath, and the other usual articles, were issued for 
the Knighthood by the King’s hand of Sir Thomas Fitz-Maurice, Earl of 
Kildare, and his Companion, at Easter, at Guildford in 1347, and russet was 
given for making a coat and hood for Sir Philip de Staunton for his Vigils ; * 
also for the Knighthood of Sir Thomas de Fencotes “as a Banneret” on the 
same occasion.* Cloth and furs were issued for a Robe to Sir John Martin, a 
Knight of Spain, who came to the King for the nuptials of the Lady Joan, 
and for two Robes to his Esquires.” There is then a long list of liveries given 
to the Officers and others of the Royal Household. Master John de Offord, 
Dean of Lincoln, the King’s Chancellor, received his allowance of wax, by 
virtue of his office, for a whole year, ending on the 21st of December, 1348. 
The Master of the Scholars of the King’s Hall, Cambridge, (Master Thomas 
Powys,) received cloth and furs for the Robes of forty scholars of the said 
Hall, viz. fifteen Masters and Bachelors, and twenty-five scholars, for one 
year.” A Robe, Coat, and Cloak, were given to “Lord David Bruce, King 
of Scotland,” imprisoned in the Tower of London, by the hands of Sir Thomas 
Rous, Constable thereof, for the Feast of the Nativity, Anno xxj. i. e. 1347." 
To the Clerk of the King’s Private Wardrobe waxed canvas or cerecloth was 
issued for packing the bows and arrows sent into Flanders, and for wrapping 
the King’s bow in canvas not waxed. Two Scholars of the King’s Hall, 
Cambridge, received Robes and a bed each on their admission. Thomas de 
Carleton, Master of one of the King’s Flutes (a species of Barge), re- 
ceived canvas for making a sail for her ;* and to the Master of the King’s 
galley called “Thomas of Calais,” cloth was issued for coats for himself 
and his Companion, forty cross-bow men, and one hundred mariners ;‘ and a 
large pestle and mortar were added to the stores of the Castle of Calais.‘ 
There is a minute entry of the delivery of Robes at the usual Feasts in 1347 
and 1348 to the Judges and to the Barons of the Exchequer, whose names 
are mentioned," and a curious list of saddles, bridles, and spurs of different 
kinds, occurs in the receipt by Sir John Brocas, Keeper of the King’s Great 
Horses, from the King’s Saddlers and Spurrier.’ 

The last entry is of the receipt of the King’s House, situated between Lom- 


* P. 84. ® P. 86. > P. 86. © Pp. 91, 92. @ Pp. 92. * P. 93. 
‘ P. 94. s P. 95. » Pp. 99. ' P, 95—98. 
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bard Street and Cornhill, of spices, cloths, (some of which are described as 
* apple-bloom,”) weights, and dorsars, (or dorsures,’) by Sir William Ret- 
ford, Clerk of the Great Wardrobe, pursuant to a Writ under the Great Seal, 
dated on the 31st of January, 23 Edw. III., 1349. 


No Document has been before printed that affords so much or such accurate 
information respecting the costume of the Fourteenth century as the Ward- 
robe Accounts now given to the Public: nor is there any printed Record 
which throws so strong a light on the general character of the Court of 
King Edward the Third. 

* Or dorsers, hallings, or hangings for a hall or room, usually made of tapestry. Vide Prompto- 


rium Parvulorum, edited by Albert Way, Esq. pp. 124, 125. 
* P. 101—103. 





APPENDIX. 


I.—Letrers or Sare Conpuct ror Knicuts anp Esquires or at Countrigs 
TO ATTEND TOURNAMENTS AND GENERAL Jousts aT Winpsor CasTLe, DATED 


Ist JANuARY, 17 Epw. III., 1344. 
[Referred to in p. 104.) 


Rex universis et singulis comitibus, baronibus, vicecomitibus, ballivis, ministris, et 
aliis fidelibus suis tam infra libertates quam extra, ad quos, &c. salutem. Sciatis quod 
cum ad recreationem et solatium hominum militarium qui in armorum exercitio delec- 
tantur, habere disposuerimus hastiludia et justas generales, apud castrum nostrum de 
Wyndesore, die Lune proximd post festum Sancti Hilarii proximd futurum; Nos, 
volentes securitati omnium et singulorum, cujuscumque regionis sive nationis fuerint, 
illuc ex hac caus& tunc venire volentium, providere, suscepimus omnes et singulos, tam 
milites, domicellos, ac scutiferos, cujuscumque regionis vel loci fuerint, sic venire volentes, 
servientes et bona eorum quecumque, illuc veniendo, ibidem morando, et exinde ad 


propria redeundo, in salvum et securum conductum nostrum, ac protectionem et defen- 
sionem nostras speciales: Et ideo vobis mandamus quod omnibus et singulis, sic veni- 


entibus, &c. prout in ceteris de conductd literis. In cujus, &c. usque ad octabas Purifi- 
cationis Beate Marie Virginis proximoé futuras, duraturas. Teste Rege, apud Ditton 
primo die Januarii.—Rot. Patent. 17 Edw. III. p. 2. m. 2. 





Il.—Exrract rrom Froissart’s CHRONICLES, PRINTED AT Panis BY VERARD, IN 
1518, WHICH ENTIRELY AGREES WITH THAT OF 1530, AND oF Lyons, BY 
SauvaGe, 1n 1559. 

{Referred to in p. 104.] 
De la Confrairie Sainct George que le Roy Edouart establit a Winderose. En ce 
temps vint en propos & en voulonte au Roy Edouart dAngleterre, quil feroit faire et 


reedifier le grant Chastel de Winderose que le Roy Artus fist jadis faire et fonder la ou 
premierement fust commencee et estoree la noble Table ronde, dont tant de bons et 


vaillans hommes et Chevaliers estoient et ysserent et travaillerent en armes et en proesses 
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par tout le monde. Et feroit le dit Roy une ordonnance des Chevaliers de luy et de 
ses enfans et des plus preux de sa terre ; et en seroient en somme xl: Et les nommeroit 
on les Chevaliers du bleu Jartier: et la feste a durer dan en an, et de la solennizer a 
Winderose, le jour Sainct George. Et pour ceste feste commencer le Roy assembla de 
tout son pays, Comtes, Barons, Chevaliers: et leur dist son intention. Et ilz luy 
accorderent joyeusement, pource quil leur sembloit une chose moult honnorable ou toute 
amour se nourriroit. Adonc furent esleus xl Chevaliers par advis et par renommee les 
plus preux de tous les autres: Lesquelz seellerent et jurerent a poursuyr et tenir la 
feste et les ordonnances telles quelles estoient la devisees. Et fist le Roy fonder et 
ediffier une chapelle de Sainct George au chastel de Winderose, Et y establit chanoines 
pour Dieu servir, et les renta moult grandement. Puis envoya le Roy publier la feste 
par ses heraulx en France, en Escoce, en Bourgongne, en Haynault, en Flandres, en 
Brabant, et en [Empire dAllemaigne: Et si donnoit a tous Chevaliers et Escuyers, que 
venir y vouldroient, quinze jours de sauf conduit apres la feste. Et devoit estre ceste 
feste le jour Saint George en suyvant lan Mil.ccc. xi1111 au chastel de Winderose. Et 
devoit estre acompaignee la Royne dAngleterre de ccc Dames et Damoiselles, toutes 
nobles et gentilz dames, et parees richement de paremens semblables.” “ Entandis que 
le Roy dAngleterre faisoit son grant appareil de recevoir Dames et Damoiselles que a la 
Feste viendroient luy vindrent nouvelles du sire de Clisson,”—namely, that Clisson had 
been beheaded in France ; and Froissart proceeds to say it was the King’s intention to 
put Sir Henry de Leon, his prisoner, to death in retaliation ; that at the Earl of Derby’s 
request he abandoned so unworthy an idea, and released him on paying a reasonable 
ransom; that he sent for Sir Henry de Leon, acquainted him with his determination, 
and told him to go to the King of France with a message of defiance, and moreover to 
declare, “ a tous Chevaliers et Escuyers de dela que pource ne laissent mye a venir 
a nostre Feste, car nous les y verrons volentiers, et avront sauf venant et sauf retour- 
nant quinze jours apres la Feste.” ........ “ Or approcha le jour Sainct George, 
que ceste feste se devoit tenir au Chastel de Winderose, et y fist le Roy dAngleterre grant 
appareil, Contes, Barons, Dames, et Damoiselles, et fut la Feste moult grande et noble, 
bien festoyee, et bien joustee ; et dura par le terme de quinze jours; et y vindrent plu- 
sieurs Chevaliers de deca la mer, de Flandres, de Haynault, et aussi de Brabant, mais de 
France ny eut il nulz.” In the recent publication of the French Chronicles, by Mons. 
Buchon, a few variations occur in this part of Froissart’s narrative, from the earlier 
editions ; but the following only is in any degree material. After the account of the 
publication of the Feast by the heralds abroad, which is rather differently described, 
and the offer of safe conduct for fifteen days, these words are introduced : “ Et devoit 
etre a cette Fete une joute de quarante Chevaliers de par dedans, attendants tous autres, 
et de quarante Ecuyers aussi.” 
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III.—Norices or tne Orver or tHe Garter BY Earty Caronicuers. 
[Referred to in p. 106.]} 

“ Anno gratie millesimo trecentesimo quadragesimo quarto, qui est annus regni Regis 
Edwardi 4 conquestd tercii octavus decimus, Rex Edwardus fecit convocari plures 
artifices ad castrum de Windesore et coepit edificare domum que rotunda tabula voca- 
retur: habuit autem ejus area 4 centro ad circumferentiam per semidiametrum centum 
pedes, et sic diametrum ducentorum pedum erat. Expense per hebdomadam erant 
primd centum libre. Sed ex post propter nova que Rex suscepit de Francia, reseca- 
bantur ad 20 libras, ed qudd censuit pro aliis negotiis thesaurum plurimum compor- 
tandum. Eodem tempore Philippus de Valoys Rex Francie hoc facto Regis Anglie 
provocatus, coepit et ipse rotundam eedificare tabulam in terra sua, ut sic sibi attraheret 
militiam Alemannie et Italia, ne ad Regis Anglie tabulam properarent.”— Walsingham, 
Hist. Angl. p. 154, fo. 1603. 


“ Anno mcccxtiij. Rex Angliee Rotundam Tabulam ccc Militum tenuit apud Wynde- 
soure, et totidem Dominarum, pro qué excessivi sumptus facti sunt, secundum decen- 
ciam Regie Majestatis.”—Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xx. f. 54. 


“ Ae, 19 Edw. III. [1345-6.] In this yere the kyng began the rounde table at Wynde- 
sore, that is to seye the ordre of Knyghtes of the Garter.”—Chronicle of London, Ato. 
1826, p. 58. 


“ And in the xix yere of his regne anone after in Janui byforre Lent [1345-6] the same 
Kyng Edward let make full nobil Justes and gret festis in the place of his birth at 
Windesore that ther was never none such seyn ther afor. At wich fest and rialte wer 
ij Kynges and ij Quenes, the Prince of Wales, the Duk of Cornewaile, x Erles, ix Con- 
tesses, Barons and mony burgeis the wich might not lightly be nombrid. And of diverse 
landis beyond the see weren mony strangers. And at the same time when the Justis 
wer don Kyng Edward made a gret soper, in the wich he ordeyned first and began his 
Round Tabul, and ordeyned and stedfasted the day of the Round Tabull to be holden 
ther at Wyndesore in the Witson weke evermore yerly.”—Fructus Temporum, commonly 
called the Chronicle of Saint Alban’s, sub anno. 


“ Abut the xix yere of this Kynge, he made a solempne feest at Wyndesore, and a 
great Juste and Turnament, where he devysed and perfyted substancyally the order of 
the Knyghtes of the Garter.”—Rastell’s Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 216. 


“Rex autem instituit Garterium Ordinem, cui tantus deinde accessit honor, ut maximos 
quosque reges non peenituerint in id venire collegium. Sunt numero sex et viginti 
Garterii equites (sic enim appellantur), et alius in alii demortui locum per electionem 
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reliquorum cooptatur, &c.—De causa autem instituendi Ordinis omnind ambiguitur; 
fama tamen apud vulgus etiam nunc tenet, Edoardum aliquando é terra collegisse Regine 
seu amice tibiarum tegminis ligamen, quod forté resolutum ita ut usu venit, ceciderat, 
et nonnullis heroibus id videntibus, ac jocose cavillantibus, dixisse, brevi tempore 
futurum, ut ejusmodi cingulo etiam ab illis summus haberetur honor, atque non multo 
post istiusmodi ordinem instituisse ac eum addidisse titulum, quo testaretur ipsos heroes 
contra quam erat, de se judicium fecisse. Et fama vulgi talis. Atqui autores Anglici 
verecundé superstitiosi, forte timentes ne imminute magistatis regi crimen subirent, si 
tale quid ut minus insigne prodidissent, maluerunt tacitum relinquere, perinde quasi 
nunquam alias visum esset, rem ab initio, a parva sordidaque origine ortam, magno esse 
incremento dignitateque auctam, &c. Proinde origo vera Garterii ordinis non erat 
pretereunda silentio, etiam si profecta esset ab amore, quo nihil est nobilius, dicente 
Ovidio.”—Polydori Vergilii Urbinatis Anglice Historia Libri viginti septem. Basil. 1555. 


Lib. xix. fo. 378. 


“L’an mecexuut. le Roy Eduvart d’Angleterre fist a Vindesore une Feste moult 
solennelle, en la quelle il crea & establist l’Ordre de la bleu Jarretiere, sur la quelle sont 
eu language Francois escriptes ces mots “ Honny soit qui mal y pense.” Et fut pur 
un jeune mignongne a qui la Jarretiere bleue tomba en dansant devant le Roy, et la leva 
ung chevalier qui dict les desuisdites paroles. En cest Jarretiere furent primerement 
receus quarante Chevaliers, dont le Roy & ses enfans & les plus grands Princes & Seig- 
neurs de sa terre estoyent. Et ordonna que d’an en an le jour Saint Gregore [George] 
sen feroit la feste dedans le chasteau de Vindesore, le quelle chasteau le roy Artur avoit 
fait faire autreffois edifier, et in iceluy tener la noble table ronde, &c. ;—Lesg randes 
Chroniques de Bretagne, cited by Selden, in his Titles of Honor, cap. v. p. 658, 
and which, he says, were written in the time of Henry the Eighth, by one that had 
been in England with some Ambassadors from the French King. 


“ (1343-4.] King Edwarde made a great Fest at Wyndesore at Christemes, wher he 
renewid the Round Table and the Name of Arture, and ordenid the Order of the Gar- 
ter, making Sainct George the Patrone thereof.”—Anonymous Chronicle in Leland’s 


Collectanea, vol. i. p. 11. p. 560. 


Fabian, living in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and compiling the early part of his 
Chronicle from sources which are no longer accessible, says, “ In the year 1344, and in 
the nineteenth year, the King held a solemn Feast at his castle of Windsor, where 
between Candlemas and Lent were holden or executed many martial acts, as Jousts, 
Tournaments, with diverse other, at which were present many strangers of other lands. 
And in the end thereof, he there devised the Order of the Garter; and after established 


it, as at this day it is continued.” 
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No. IV.—Lerrers PATENT AUTHORISING JoUsTS TO BE HELD ANNUALLY BY THE 


Knicuats or Linco.nsHire. 
[Referred to in p. 108.) 


De licencia Justas Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. salutem. Oblata nobis quorundam dilec- 

apud Lincolniam ‘ ; ‘ P e's . 

singulis annisfa- torum et fidelium nostrorum comitatus Lincolnie peticio continebat, ut 

age ad solacium virorum militarium et usum armorum melius optinendum 
velimus eis gratiose concedere quod singulis annis imperpetuum die Lune proximo post 
festum Nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste convenire possit apud Lincolniam certus 
numerus militum ad hoc electorum, qui tunc ibidem teneant hastiludia sive justas, et 
quod consanguineus et fidelis noster carissimus Henricus de Lancastria Comes Derbie 
qui in actibus militaribus delectatur fiat Capitaneus eorundem. Nos itaque, recensitis 
gestis antiquorum, attendentes quantum extulit nomen et gloriam hominum militarium 
usus et amor armorum, quantumque per numervsitatem hominum expertorum in armis 
regale solium roboretur, necnon confusionum pericula que pluries ex otio provenerunt, 
et proinde volentes annuere gratius petitioni preedictee, concessimus pro nobis et here- 
dibus nostris, quod certus numerus militum ad hoc electorum amabiliter et pacifice 
convenire possit apud Lincolniam singulis annis die Lune proximo post festum Nativi- 
tatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste, et tunc ibidem civili modo, sine oppressione populi 
dictarum partium vel conventiculis illicitis faciendis, hastiludia sive justas tam pacis 
quam guerre temporibus cum omnibus illuc tunc pacifice venire volentibus ad excerci- 
tationem armorum facere et tenere, et quod dictus consanguineus noster Comes Derbie 
ad totam vitam suam sit Capitaneus eorundem, et quod post mortem ejus milites sic 
electi alium Capitaneum idoneum eligere valeant, et sic deinceps post mortem cujuslibet 
Capitanei imperpetuum. Nolentes quod dicti Capitaneus, milites seu alii quicunque, 
ex hac causa ibidem tunc venientes, per nos vel heredes nostros, justitiarios, vicecomites 
aut alios ballivos seu ministros nostros quoscumque inde occasionentur, impetiantur in 
aliquo seu graventur. In cujus, etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, x die Februarii. 
—Per ipsum Regem. Rot. Patent. 18 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 44. 


yr Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. salutem. Sciatis quod cum nonnulli milites 

faciendi. de Comitatu Lincolnie nobis supplicaverint ut eis concedere velimus 
quod ipsi singulis annis die Lune in septimana Pentecostes justas facere possint apud 
Civitatem nostram Lincolnie, iidemque milites dilectum consanguineum et fidelem 
nostrum Henricum de Lancastria Comitem Derbie in Capitaneum suum elegerint in 
hac parte. Nos de gratia nostra speciali et ad requisitionem ipsius consanguinei nostri 
concessimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod dictus consanguineus noster ad termi- 
num vite suze, et post mortem suam alii Capitanei quos ad hoc per milites ejusdem 
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comitatus qui pro tempore fuerint eligi contigerit, una cum eisdem militibus et aliis de 
eorum assensu usque ad certum terminum per dictum Capitaneum ordinandum, justas 
facere possint quolibet anno dicto die in civitate preedicta, tam tempore guerre et defen- 
sionis armorum pacis infra regnum nostrum Angliz quam aliotempore. Et quod omnes 
milites qui eodem die ibidem venire et justas facere voluerint, libere eas facere possint 
absque impedimento vel occasione nostri vel heredum nostrorum seu ministrorum nos- 
trorum vel heredum nostrorum quorumcunque imperpetuum. Proviso semper, quod 
si contingat nos alicubi infra dictum regnum nostrum congregationem militum in dicto 
festo preetextu tabule rotunde vel justarum, aut alterius facti armorum habere, quod 
tune dicte juste de Lincolnia dictis anno et die nullatenus fiant, sed quod Capitaneus 
earundem justarum qui pro tempore fuerit alium diem pro eisdem justis faciendis qualem 
sibi placuerit infra mensem post dictum festum proximo sequentem assignare poterit et 
tenere. Nolentes quod hujusmodi Capitanei et milites qui nunc sunt vel qui pro tem- 
pore erunt ratione premissorum per nos vel heredes nostros aut ministros nostros vel 
heredum nostrorum quoscumque occasionentur molestentur in aliquo seu graventur. 
In cujus, etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, xviii. die Januarii. 
Per breve de privato sigillo.— Rot, Pat. 18 Edw. ITI. p. 2, m. 4. 





No. V.—Avursoritigs ror THE KniGuTHoop or THE Prince or WALes, at La 
Hocve in NornMANDY, ON THE 12TH OF JuLy, 20 Epw. IIL. 1346. 


[Referred to in p. 111.] 


In a Letter from the King to the Archbishop of York, dated at Caen, 30th July, 20 
Edw. III. 1346, he says: “ Par ceo ge nous savoms bien ge vous orretz volunters bones 
nouvelles de nous, vous fesons assavoir ge nous arrivams a la Hoge prest Barfluz le xij 
jour de Juyll darreyn passe, ovesqe toutz nos gentz, seyns et saufs, loetz en soit Dieux, 
et illeoges demurasmes sur le descippere de nos gentz et chivaux, et le vitaler de noz 
gentz tank le Marsdi procheyn ensuant.”—Cotton MS. Claudius, D. v11. printed in The 
Retrospective Review, N.S. vol. i. p. 119. 

On the 8th of September 1346, a Letter was written by the Peers who were with the 
King at the Siege of Calais, to the Peers then assembled in Parliament, which com- 
mences in these words: “ Salutz et trescheres amistes: Nous vous fesons savoir, et 
vous tesmoignons de certein, qu nostre Seignur le Roi, a son arrivaill a la Hoge en Nor- 
mandye, fist son eisne filz, le Prince de Gales, Chivaler; et par celle cause il doit avoir 
leide de son Roiaulme, que appartient en tieu cas.”—Rot, Parl. vol. ii. p. 163, and 
Federa, N. E. vol. iii. p. 90. 
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“ An vintisme de son regne assembla le Roi plusours des grantz de son roialme,” &c. 
“ Tange ils viendrent a Hogges en Normandie et illeoques arma le Roi le xij jour de 
Juyl, et Edward son eisne fitz Prince de Gales ove lui et touts les autres grantz,” &c.— 
“ Et illeoques fist il le dit Edward Chivaler et plusours autres fitz de grantz d’Engle- 
terre et autres a grant noumbre.” Chronica Anglie ab Hardicanuto ad 20 Annum R. 
Edw. III.—Cotton MS. Tiberius, A. v1.f.19. Dugdale states, on the authority of a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, that the Earl of Salisbury and Sir Roger Mortimer were 
Knighted at La Hogue at the same time with the Prince ——Baronage, I. 147, 646. The 
same statement occurs in the Fragment of a Chronicle, which ends in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, printed by Leland: “ Anno D. 1346. Edwardus Rex in Normannia filium 
suum Edwardum, filium D'. Gul. de Monteacuto, filium D'. Rogeri de Mortuomari, ac 
multos alios de Angl. nobiles insigniis militaribus decoravit.”—Collectanea, i. 307. 





No. VI.—Tue Knicurnoop or Sin Henry Ean. 
[Referred to in p. 112.] 

Rex omnibus ad quos, etc. salutem. Inspeximus Literas Patentes 
dilecti et fidelis nostri Edwardi, Principis Wallie, Ducis Cornubia, et 
Comitis Cestrie, filii nostri charissimi, in hec verba. Edward eisné fitz au Noble 
Roy d’ Engleterre et de Fraunce, Prince de Gales, Ducs de Cornewaili, et Counte 
de Cestre. A tous ceux qi cestes Lettres verront ou orront, Saluz. Sachez que come 
nostre trescher et bien ame Monsir Henri Eam au temps qil avoit pris de noz 
meins l’Ordre de Chivaler, se offrist et premist de sa fraunche volunté, destre enten- 
dant 4 noz services 4 terme de sa vie, et gen temps ge nous lui ferrions sufficialment 
garnir, d'aler ovesqe nous queu part que nous vourrions, aussibien pur la pees 
come pur la guerre, et destre armes od nous 4 noz volontez countre toute gent forpris 
le Dues de Brabant son Seigneur lige en la defense de ses terres propres: Nous 
acceptantz celes offre et premesse et voillantz pour son dit service avoir, et qil soit le 
plus tenuz a nous servir devant nul autre, tiel regard faire 4 luy dont il se purra le 
mieltz contenir a l’avenance de son estat, lui avoms doné un annuele rent de Cent 
marcz 4 terme de sa vie, 4 receiure de nostre Manoir de Bradenassh en Counte de 
Deveneshire chescun an 4 les termes de Pasques et de Seint Michel per oweles por- 
cions per les meyns des gardeins de mesme le Manoir qi pur les temps serront, les offre 
et premesse dussusditz en toutz pointz tenuz et gardez, et volons que 4 qule heure, et a 
quant des foitz son dit paiement soit aderrier en partie, ou en tout 4 nul terme assigné, 
il lise au dit Monsir Henri destreindre en le dit Manoir, et les destresces tenir tanqil 
soit pleinement paiez de quange lui serra a derriere, come dessus est dit. En Tesmoign- 


Pro Henrico Eam. 
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ance de queu chose, nous avoms fait faire cestes noz Lettres overtez. Donné souz 
nostre Seal 4 Westm. le xviij. jour de Jeneuer, l’an du Regne nostre trescher Seigneur 
et Piere le Roi d’Engleterre vintisme primer, et de France oetisme. Nos autem con- 
cessionem preedictam ratam habentes et gratam, eam pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
quantum in nobis est preefato Henrico ad totam vitam suam, tenore preesentium conce- 
dimus, et confirmamus, sicut Liter predicte rationabiliter testantur. In cujus, etc. 
Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xxviij. die Junii—Per ipsum Regem. Rot. Patent. 
23 Edw. III. p. 2, m. 24. 





No. VII.—Remarks on Mr. Betrz’s Opinion THAT THE Prince of WALES 
AND 8OME OTHER OF THE Knicut FounpeEeRs oF THE GARTER MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN TWICE KNIGHTED. 

(Referred to in p. 112.) 


Mr. Beltz says, “ An argument, of more apparent force than any other, might be raised 
against the Foundation in 1344, from the Knighthood of the Black Prince on his landing 
at La Hogue, on the 12th July 1346, and the conferring of the same honour immediately 
afterwards by himself upon the Earl of Salisbury and Sir Roger Mortimer, his young 
companions in arms, and who were also Founders of the Order of the Garter. If 
Knighthood was, according to the second Statute, a necessary qualification for admission 
into it, then the Prince and his two Companions receiving Knighthood in 1346, were, at 
the time of such reception, not already Knights of the Order; and the Order had, 
therefore, not been founded at that date. But it is clear, from the Public Records, that 
the object of the Knighthood of the Prince upon that occasion was, to enable his Royal 
Father to claim from his subjects the accustomed Aid due upon the Knighthood of the 
King’s eldest son; an Aid which, by the Statute of Westminster, could not be levied 
until the Heir Apparent had completed his fifteenth year. The ceremony in question 
at La Hogue does not, therefore, preclude the supposition that the young heroes had 
previously been honoured with the degree of Knight Bachelor; and that they were, on 
so memorable an occasion, and as a stimulus to their exertions at their entrance upon 

the theatre of war, advanced to the rank of Banneret. As it was a maxim in Chivalry 
that none but a Knight could confer the dignity of Knighthood, and as it is stated, that 
Prince Edward, upon being created Duke of Cornwall in 1337, (in the seventh year of 
his age,) made twenty new Knights, we must presume that he had himself been Knighted 
in his early infancy ; a custom prevalent not only at that period, but in our own times, 
in the families of Sovereign Princes.” (Memorials of the Order of the Garter, pp. xl. xli.) 
Several examples are then cited by Mr. Beltz of young Princes having been Knighted 
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at a very early age ; and Stowe, p. 233, Holinshed, p. 900, and Barnes’ Life of Edward 
III. p. 113, are quoted as authorities for the Prince of Wales having been Knighted in 
or before 1337. 

The hypothesis of the double Knighthood of any person in the fourteenth century, is 
too extraordinary to require refutation ; and is quite as absurd as the idea of a second 
Baptism, or a second Ordination for Holy Orders. On examining the authorities 
referred to, it however appears, that Barnes is the only one of them who says that the 
Prince of Wales Knighted persons in 1337, for which statement he refers to Stowe, 
Holinshed, and Adam de Murimuth, a contemporary Chronicler; but, as might reason- 
ably be expected, neither of those Writers state that the Prince of Wales conferred 
Knighthood on any persons in 1337 ; for both Murimuth and Stowe say, that the persons 
who then received that distinction were Knighted by the King, while Holinshed merely 
observes that “twenty Knights were made.” 

The idea that, instead of being only Knighted in July 1346, the Prince of Wales might 
have been made a Banneret, seems equally unfounded. The rank of Knight was quite 
distinct from that of Banneret ; and the Aid due to the Crown was on making the King’s 
eldest son a Knight, and not a Banneret. Moreover, the degree of Banneret was never 
conferred on a person above the rank of Baron; and a Prince of Wales would no more 
have been created a Banneret in 1346, than a Baronet in 1845. All authorities define a 
Banneret to be “the last among the greatest, viz. nobilium majorum, or the first within 
those of the second rank, and is placed in the middle between the Barons and the other 
Knights.” (Vide “History of the Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire,” pp. 
xxxii.—xliii.) In the Memoir of the Prince of Wales, Mr. Beltz has, however, abandoned 
the theory of the Prince’s having been twice Knighted or made a Banneret; but he 
there considers that he was elected into the Order of the Garter before he was Knighted. 
After saying, “although the Prince was included amongst the Founders” in 1344, 
he observes that “the honour of Knighthood was reserved for the moment when he 
should be armed, and thereby qualified to enter upon his warlike course. This occasion 
presented itself when, accompanying the King on his memorable expedition against 
France, he landed at La Hogue on the 12th of July 1346.” (Memorials, p. 13.) 

Nor is it more likely that the Earls of Salisbury and March were made Bannerets in 
1346, than that the Prince of Wales should have been so created. Both were by birth 
of much higher rank; and both were too young to have obtained a station which 
required great military experience. In his Memoirs of those Noblemen, Mr. Beltz 
merely says that the Earl of Salisbury “ received Knighthood, if not the degree of Ban- 
neret, upon landing at La Hogue ;” and of the Earl of March, that he was one of the 
Founders of the Garter in 1344, “and having, two years afterwards, in 1346, attended 
the King and the Prince of Wales on their brilliant expedition into France, he is said to 
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have received Knighthood upon their landing at La Hogue, either from the hands of the 
Sovereign or those of the young Prince, immediately after his own investiture with that 
dignity.” (pp. 37, 40.) Neither the time of Sir Henry Eam’s Knighthood, nor the omis- 
sion of the title of “ Knight ” to the name of Sir Hugh Courtenay, or of Sir Bartholomew 
Burghersh, in records of 1346 and 1347, are noticed by Mr. Beltz in his account of the 
institution of the Order ; and the inconsistency of the above extracts with each other, 
and with the fact that all the Companions must have been Knighted at or before their 
admission into the Order, shews the difficulty which the Author of the “ Memorials ” felt, 
in endeavouring to reconcile those statements with the first Feast of the Order having 
been held in 1344. 





No. VIII. —Exrracts rrom tHE Accounts OF THE TREASURER AND OTHER 
Orricers or THE Prince or WALES, IN THE POSSESSION OF J. PHILPoT, 
Esq@., AND PRINTED IN “ MemoRIALS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, BY 
Georce Frepericx Betrz, K.H., Lancaster Heravp.” 


(Referred to in p. 124.] 


Ces sont les Juels chevals & autres choses q’ furent donez p’ mons’ le Prince & 
livrees as diverses gentz p’ son comandement de tout le temps devant le darrein jo’ de 
Janevre lan &c. dEngl’ xxiij [1348-9] & q’ Willid de Northwell estoit gardein de sa 
Garder’ dont il prie davoir garr’—cest assavoir. 

—i godett * aur’ fact’ ad modi i dol’ ad vind dat. p’ diium diio de Castello Novo de 
Burgund. comedendi ci diio ap* Caleis. 

i p’va godet auri dat. p’ diim diie Isabell’ de Trokesford comedendi ci dfio ib’m. 

i pann’ de Turkie dat. p’ dia diio Joh’i de Beauchamp. 

i tab’naculd arg. deaur. emellat. de ymagine Sci Daniel’ int’ ij leones in medio inferioris 
stag’ & ymagine diii ex una p’te porrigente mani & quad’m ymagine b’e Mar’ sedente 
ci filio suo dat. p’ diium dio Eps Wynton Thes. Reg. 

i dextrar’ ¢ voc’ Bayard Roos dat. p’ diii diie regine apud Walynford mense Jun. 
Ae xix® [1345]. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Morel de Burgh dat. p’ did minstrell’ ad hastilude ad Burgi Sci Edmi 
A® xxij® [1348]. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Bayard Bisshop dat. p’ diii diio Will’o de Monte Acuto in Normanii. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Bayard dieu dat. p’ diim Berth’o de Burgh’ p’ri in Normaii. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Morel de ffrans dat. p’ diim Berth’o de Burgh’ fil’ ib’m. 


* « Cup.” + “ War-horse.” 
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i dextrar’ voe’ Morel de Coloigne dat. p’ diium Baldewyno de Butetourt apud Biflete. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Morel More dat. p’ diim dfio Waltero Pavely in Normaii. 

i dextrar’ voc’ Grisel Gris dat. p’ diim diio Joh’i de Mohun ibidem. 

i Cursor* voc’ Bayard Pilgryme dat. p’ diium diio Joh’i Chaundos. 

i Cursor Banzan de Burgh dat. p’ diim diie regine ad hastilud. de Wyndesore. 

i palefr’ Bayard Juet dat. p’ diim diio Leonello fri suo. 

i palefr’ voc’ Liard Petit Watte dat. p’ diium Comiti Northt’. 

i palefr’ voc’ Grisel Petit Watte dat. p’ diium diie regine apud Caleis. 

i Hobyn ¢ voc’ Dun Crump dat. p’ dium cuidé militi de Almann. apud Caleis. 

i Somer ¢ voce Morel sinistro pede ant’iore albo dat. p’ diium Ric’o de Bekenesfeld fil. 

iij dol’ vini Vascon’ de pris’ Cornub’ rec’ de Thoma le Havener custode p'sar’ ib’m 
dant’ p’ diium diie Johanne $ sorori sue in recessu suo v'sus ptes transmar’. 

i eq’ palefr’ emp’ xx die Jun’ dat. p’ diium dito Comiti Lancastr’ apud Tychefeld. 

i trottar empt’ eodem die dat. p’ diim Joh’i Hakelin in Normanii. 

i cup’ aur’ emell’ ponder’ iiij Mare’ emp’ xxiiij die Junii dat. p’ diim diio regi ad novi 
anfi donii sui. 

i firmacul’ magni ad iij rub’ bal’ & em'alx emp’ eod. die dat. diie regine ad novum ann’ 
dona sui. 

i nouch auri ci i magn’ rub’ desup* & ij subt’ & pv’ em‘eld desup’ & i magn’ in fundo 
ii) deamant a latere & vi perl’ ci iij troch’ ci ij deamant in medio dat. diie Isabelle sorori 
sue. || 

i nouch &c. dat. diie Joh’e sorori sue. 

v anul’ aur’ cu deamant emp. od. die quor’ iiij dant. diiis Ricd de la Bere W. Montagu 
R. de Montagu & R. de Bradeston & v™ diius h’et p usu suo ppr’ quando regina fuit 
ci eo ap* Berkhamsted. 

i cup’ arg. de pdéa secta ci aquar’ pond. lxxvijs. xd. emp. eod. die dat. Joh’i de Sully 
ad novi anni dona sud. 

i tass. p’ barbitons’ diii emp. eod. die dat. p’ diium Rob’to Barber barbitons’ diii. 

[A° 1346.) ij uln’ pann’ rad’ emp. ix die April’ dat. p’ diium Clays de Ispan’ trottar’ 
suo. 

i cursor niger ci naso cisso emp. eod. die dat. p’ dium diio Jacobo de Audele apud 
London. 

i cursor Banzan emp, eod, die dat. p’ diium diio Joh’i de Byntie apud Northbourn. 

i dextrar’ emp. xix die April. dat. p’ diim diio Baron’ de Stafford apud Caleis. 

* “ Courser.” + “Hobby.” t “ Sumpter.” 

§ “ The Lady Joan, affianced to Don Pedro, Infante of Spain.” 

\| “Isabel, eldest daughter of Edward IIL, married in 1365 to Ingelram de Coucy, created Ear! 
of Bedford.” 
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i dextrar’ voc’ Morel Sterre emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim Miloni de Stapelton apud 
Biflete. 
i Somer’ voc’ Grisett’? Dow emp. eod. die dat. p’ dium diio J. Chaundos. 
i Somer’ voc’ Morel Huwet emp. eod. die dat. p’ dium diie regine matri sue. 
i eq. voe’ Lyard Hobyn emp. eod. die dat. p’ diium Edwardo filiolo suo. 
ij eq. emp. eod. die quor’ i alb’ voc’ Blaunchard de Berswood & alt’ Morel Better dant. 
p’ diim iiij Minstrell’ de p’tib’s ffranc’. 
A° xxij’® [1348.] i palefr’ emp. xij die Jul’ dat. p’ diim diio Comiti de Henaud. 
i palefr’ emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim diio Marchioni de Julers. 
vj palefr’ emp. eod. die dant. p’ diim milit’ de Almanii venient’ in Angl’ ad regé ci 
rumorib’s eleccdis Regis ad imperat™. 
i eq. sad. emp. ij die Nov. dat. p’ diim diio Nigello de Loryng. 
i eq. feraunt emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim diio J. Chaundos. 
i parvus palefr’ emp. xviij die dat. p’ diim diio Joh’i de Insula. 
i palefr’ grisell’ emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim diio Walt" de Manny. 
i sup’tunic’ broudat’ emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim diie Regine matri sue. 
i cup’ & aquar’ dear’ & emel]’ emp. eod. die dat. diio Comiti de Catenelbou legat’ 
imperii ap? Rom. Kenynge. , 
i cup’ arg. deaur’ & emell’ emp. eod. die dat. P’pé Sci Mauric’ de Magnuc’ legat’ 
ejusd. imperii. 
i cup’ deaur’ & emell’ emell’ emp. eod. die dat. diio Rado Basshenhuse militi legat’ 
ejusd. imp‘. 
i cup’ ci aquar’ deaur’ & emell’ ci turri de Biker * emp. eod. die dat. diio Henr. Veise 
milit’ legat’ eiusd. imp". 
iij cup’ & i aquar’ de arg. deaur’ emp. eod. die quor’ i dat. p’ dium nutrici di Will’ 
frist & filiolis suis. 
i cup’ deaur’ & emell’ de arg. emp. eod. die & iij cup’ dant. iij puell’ custodient’ cunas 
suas, 
[Adhue xxij—1348.] zxwiiij garters fact’ p’ @no emp. eod. die dant. p’ d’num milit’ de 
Societate Garter’. 
xxx bokeles & lx mordants & lx barr’ emp. eod. die dat. p’ diim diio Joh’i Chaundos 
p’ rob. suis de lib. diii. 
vij nouch’ op‘at’ ci aquil’ emp. xx die dat. p’ diim div* milit’ de soc’ sua. 
Ix bokeles & lx mordaunts & vi barr’ emp. eod. die dant. milit’ de soc’ sua p’ hasti- 
lud’ de Wyndesor. 


* “Beaker.” + “ William of Windsor, buried at Westminster, 5th September 1348.” 
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iiij pipes arg. deaur’ & emell’ fact’ pro minstrell’ miss. p’ comit’ de Ewe de ptib’s 
ffranc’ & emp. eod. die, & dat. p’ diium iiij minstrell’. 

ij magn’ pec’ arg. voc’ Bikers emell’ in fundo ci coope’lis ci batell’ & ex una pte 
deaur’ emp. eod. die, quor’ i dat. p’ dium diie Jeannette* consanguin’ sue & al’ dat. 
diie Phe de Lymburg. 

vj disc. arg. & vj sal. arg. dant. p’ diim diio Joh’i Chandos. 

i eq. emp. viij die Januar. dat. p’ diim diio Joh’i bastard fr’i dite Regine. 





No. [X.—Lerrers Parent ror Founpine tHe CHapet or Saint GeorGe IN 
THE CasTLe or WINDSOR. 


(Referred to in p. 126.) 


Pro Collegio s- Rex Universis preesentes Literas inspecturis, salutem. Magnificenciam 
Regis de Wyn- decet Regiam in piis semper actibus delectari, ut cum ante tribunal steterit 
a. summi Regis, apud quem non est acceptio personarum, sed unusquisque 

prout gessit in corpore recipiet, sive bonum fuerit sive malum, inter bonos a dextris assistere 

valeat et non piger vel inutilis cum reprobis judicari. Nos quidem varia vite nostre 
studia et exilia merita nostra cum amaritudine recolentes solicite, divinaque nobis 
preestita beneficia, gratias et honores, quibus pre ceteris misericorditer Altissimus 
nos prevenit, meritd contemplantes de bonis nobis 4 Deo collatis et supra modum 
multociens inaniter dispensatis graviter suspiramus, nec aliud nobis restat, nisi ad 
Christum et matrem ejus Virginem gloriosam, que nobis nunquam patrocinari destitit, 
sed in variis periculis constitutos suis beatis precibus protexit hactenus, et adjuvit 
feliciter, convertere totaliter mentem nostram, et sibi pro gratiis gratias reddere et pro 
delictis veniam postulare. Et quia bona est negotiatio per quam transitoria declinantur 
et eterna felici commercio subrogantur, capellam quandam apte pulchritudinis octo 
canonicorum secularium in castro nostro de Wyndesore in qua Aqua sacri Baptismatis 
abluti fuimus situatam, in honore Beati Edwardi Confessoris per progenitores nostros 
nobiliter inchoatam, quibus pro ipsorum sustentatione quandam summam pecunie pro 
eorum voluntate et de proprio thesauro in elemosinam tribuerunt, in honorem Omni- 
potentis Dei, et sue Genitricis Marie Virginis gloriose, Sanctorumque Georgii Mar- 
tyris et Edwardi Confessoris, nostris Regiis sumptibus fecimus consummari. Summis 
desideriis affectantes et efficacem operam adhibentes, ut preedicti Canonici inibi Domino 
servituri tam reddituum incremento, quam aliorum Canonicorum et Ministrorum ac 


* “ Joan of Kent, afterwards consort of the Black Prince.” 
VOL. XXXI. Y 
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servientium numero augeantur ; et ut in Capella predicta cultu latiori Divini Nominis 
gloria exaltetur, predictis octo Canonicis unum Custodem, presidentem eisdem, et 
quindecim adhuc alios Canonicos, viginti et quatuor Milites pauperes, de se impotentes, 
seu vergentes ad inopiam, et de bonis dicta Capelle perpetud sustentandos, et alios 
dict Capella Ministros sub ipsius Custodis imperio Christo perpetud famulantes 
superaddere, et ibidem tam Canonicos et Milites quam alios dicta Capella Minis- 
tros ut premittitur recipi facere dignum ducimus, firmiter statuimus, et inviolabiter 
ordinamus, et auctoritate nostri Regia, quantum in nobis est, perpetud stabilimus. 
Volentes quod dicti Canonici et Ministri divina officia celebrent pro nobis, et progeni- 
toribus et successoribus nostris, in partem satisfactionis eorum de quibus in extremo 
judicio rationem erimus reddituri, celebraturi imperpetuum secundum formam Ordina- 
tionis nostre inde plenius faciende, quibus jura patronatus et advocationes Ecclesiarum 
de Wyrardesbury Lincolnia, Southtanton Exoii, et Uttoxatre Couentrie et Lichfeldie 
Diocesis, quos nuper acquisivimus ex hac causa, pro nobis et heredibus nostris dedimus 
et concessimus, damus et concedimus, Habendos et tenendos ipsis et successoribus suis 
in liberam, puram, et perpetuam elemosinam ab omni exactione seculari, liberos, peni- 
tus et quietos imperpetuum. Concessimus etiam eisdem, pro nobis et heredibus nostris, 
et licentiam dedimus specialem, quod iidem Custos et Canonici dictas Ecclesias appro- 
priare, et eas sic appropriatas in usus proprios tenere possint, sibi et successoribus suis 
imperpetuum. Statuto de terris et tenementis ad manum mortuum non ponendis edito 
non obstante. Volumus etiam dictis Custodi, Canonicis, Militibus et aliis dictee Capelle 
Ministris inibi servituris tantum de thesauro nostro annis singulis elargiri, quod, cum 
emolumento de preedictis Ecclesiis proveniente, ad eorum victum et supportationem 
onerum sibi incumbentium juxta condecentiam status sui interim videbitur sufficiens et 
honestum, quousque de bonis immobilibus, terris, beneficiis seu redditibus ad sufficien- 
tiam congruam et honorem nostrum, usque ad summam mille librarum annuatim, per 
nos contigerit provideri. Que omnia promittimus et pollicemur pro nobis et heredibus 
nostris nos efficaciter impleturos. In cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri 
fecimus Patentes. Teste meipso apud Westmonasterium sexto die Augusti, Anno 
Regni nostri Anglie vicesimo secundo, Regni vero nostri Francia nono. (Rot. Patent. 
22 Edw. III. p. 2. m. 6.) 
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No. X.—Expense minute 7 necc‘1g MAGNE GarRDEROBE D’N1 Reo’ Epwarp1 
TCIlJ POST CONQUESTU’ FACTE TAM P’ Jon’EM DE BUKYNGH4M CL’ICU’ EIUSD’ 
GARDEROBE QM P’ DIU’SOS OFFICIARIOS EIUSDEM GARDER’ A X111J" pig Fesr’ 
ANNO REGNI P’pD’c’l p’nt Rea’ ANGL’ VICESIMO QUARTO VSQ’ VLTIMUM DIEM 
SgepreMBR’ ANNO VICESIMO QUINTO. 


[Referred to pp. 127, 128, 136.] 
(Extract) 


“ Et p filo ® fitoe .ij. vné auri sodat p quatt vné .ix. 4 emp ? apposit ad facta*m vni? 
cooptor de sindof att 7 rub palliat p corpe Xpi sup altare capelle de Wyndesore fact ad 
modi campane contifi p circuitd vij vlfi ci vna bordura panii auf 7 vna lista de camaka 
pouderat ci pomeft auri ac eciam vapulat sup sindofi rub ci aquit aur 7 sup sindofi ath 
cum gartiis bt pouderat ca saphiris minut et p vad duos ptractatorg vt°q ad .xij. d q* p 
diem p .iij. dies .x. opaf quott ad .ix.d q* p diem p .xiiij. dies pt*ctant 7 opané sup 
d& ope /Cxv. 8. vj. @. ob/ et p filo ¢ fitoe .iij. vné auri sodat p quatt vné .ix.@ emp ? 
apposit ad facta*m triad caput p diio Rege Principe ? Duce Lancastf de panii de Brucell 
opat cii floribs lilioy argent in plate % aquit auf pouderat ci pitt minut et p vad .xij. 
opar quott ad .ix. d q* p diem p .vj. dies opané sup fact“a dcos caput /lvij 8. ix. a et p 
quadam ymagine de sto Thoma distanii emp ? apposit ad facta“m vni® streii p naue vot 
la Cog Thomas /viij.8. Et p vad duog ptractatoy vt°q, ad .xij. @ q* p diem p .iiij® dies 
.iiij. opat quott ad .ix. 4 q* p diem p .viij. dies pt*ctant ? opané sup fact“a duoz Pencett 
de sindofi atb % rub de triple vt°g, contiii in long .vij. vtn .j. q*rt ¥ in latitud .ij. pet di. 
sindofi rub cum vna pala atb % in déa pala .iij. gartia bt ac eciam vapulat p totam camped 
cum aquit auri .xxxij. 5. .x.d.et p vad vni® ptractatop ad .xij. @ q* p diem p .iiij™ dies 
-viij. opaF quolt ad .ix. 4 q* p diem p .vj. dies pt*ctant ¥ opané sup fact*a duog penceft 
de sindofi triple vt°q, contifi in longitud .iij. vli .j. q*rt Tin latitudine .iij. peé vtq 
tente in medio vnii gartid de sindofi ynde ci vno scuto inf* idem gartid de arit dii 
Reg quartellat ? vapulat p totam camped cum aquit auri .xlj.s. ,j. a. 
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Il. Remarks on some of the Stall-Plates of the Knights of the Garter. By 
Tuomas Wituiam Kina, Esq. F.S.A. Rouge Dragon, in a Letter 
to ALpert Way, Esq. Director. 


Read 2nd May, 1844. 


My DEar Sir, College of Arms, March, 1844. 
Ir has occurred to me that it might not altogether be uninteresting to you, 
or to the Society of Antiquaries, to receive, in as brief a space as the subject 
will admit of, a few remarks upon some of the Plates called Stall or Garter- 
Plates of the Knights of the Order of the Garter; which are or have been 
affixed in their Stalls in the Royal and Collegiate Chapel of Saint George at 
Windsor ; I have, accordingly, the honour of submitting to you the following 


notices. 

Allow me, however, to state that I am aware that, after the laborious 
publications by Ashmole, Anstis, and other authors, and the recent work 
on the British Orders of Knighthood, in which “ The Most Noble Order ”’ 
has been so ably treated upon, including also the erudite labours of a member 
of this College, lately deceased, whose literary attainments were of no ordi- 
nary character, I can have very little to add; but there may be some points 
not unworthy of notice in an heraldic point of view, which have hitherto 
escaped observation. 

My intention, therefore, in the first place, is to determine the period when 
the Garter was first introduced upon the Plate as surrounding the Arms of 
the respective Knights; and, then, to pursue similar inquiries into the 
adoption of certain heraldic distinctions, and “ exterior ornaments,” which 
are displayed upon these illustrious memorials of those who were honoured 
as “ Companions of the Most Noble Order of Garter.” 

It may be premised that there is in this College a series of very valuable 
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tracings from the plates of the Knights of the Garter, which were taken 
under the direction of John Anstis, Esquire, Garter Principal King of Arms ; 
and which he intended should illustrate his History of the Order, of which 
only a portion appeared in two folio volumes in 1724. These tracings were 
purchased by Stephen Martin Leake, Esquire, Garter, in 1757. From his 
collections, therefore, I am enabled to give the following data. 

Of the Garter Plates which were extant in Anstis’s time, tracings were all 
taken. The total number of Knights, in 1757, was 575; and of them 146 
Plates were wanting before the reign of Henry VIII. Some of these Knights 
died without having been installed ; the Plates of others were removed upon 
attainders; and others destroyed during the wars of the Roses. From the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. to the year 1757, sixty Plates are 
wanting ; fifteen were removed on attainders ; and the remainder, some being 
of silver, have been stolen, or were destroyed during the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. The whole number of Plates in the year 1757 was 369. 
Leake’s Collections contain 383 tracings, drawings, and impressions of these 
Plates up to 1771, being the date of the installation immediately prior to his 
death in 1773. 


The Garter. 


But, to proceed to the question in contemplation ; and, perhaps, for this 
purpose it would be well to quote Mr. Leake’s own remarks :—‘“ Mr. Ashmole 
says,” (speaking also of coronets,) “ that shortly after the beginning of the 
reign of King Henry the Eighth the Knights compassed their shields with the 
Royal Garter, and thereon, if noblemen, placed the coronet belonging to 
their dignity, continuing the use ever since; and thus adorned we find 
the scutcheon of Charles Duke of Burgundy, elected in the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth; and yet,” he adds, “ we do not observe it used in all the 
reign of King Henry the Seventh, for, although a Plate of Frank Von Hall, a 
Knight elected by the Founder, is surrounded with the Garter, yet is not this 
Plate the workmanship of that age, but engraven and set up of late times, as 
may easily be observed by the workmanship. But here are some mistakes, 
for as to the Garter, besides that of Charles Duke of Burgundy, are several 
plates with the Garter before and in the reign of Henry the Seventh.” And, 
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(reciting some instances hereafter adverted to), proceeds, “ and from the 
beginning of King Henry the Eighth there is but one without the Garter ;” 
being that of Sir Henry Marney. 

Were all the Plates extant which have been placed in the chapel at 
Windsor, it might not, perhaps, be more definitely ascertained when the 
practice of surrounding the Knights’ arms with the Garter took place than 
from the examples before us. The statutes by Henry the Fifth decreed that 
after the decease of a Knight of this order an escocheon of his arms should 
be affixed to the stall which he had occupied: a practice which subsequently 
resolved itself into that of placing the plate of arms at the time of installation, 
or within a year, or convenient time afterwards. But the old practice may 
be still said to be recognized, as regards the Plates being memorials of 
deceased Knights, by their remaining in the stall which a Knight occupied at 
the time of his death. 

With the view, therefore, of ascertaining the period at which the practice 
of encircling the arms of the Knights of this most noble order with the Garter 
commenced ; and of briefly noticing the circumstances under which several 
contemporary Plates exhibit the arms with and without that ensign, I now 
subjoin the following list. 

Charles Duke of Burgundy, invested with the ensigns Arms within 

of the order 1469, died in 1477 } the GARTER. 

This appears to be the first instance in Leake’s Collections of the arms 
being surrounded by the Garter, upon which any reliance can be placed as a 
contemporary one with the Plate itself. The case of Von Hall, which has 
been alluded to, is so clearly an anachrorism as not to require further notice. 

The four following are without the Garter : 

Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, elected 13 Ed- 
ward IV. died 1485 ° No GaRTER. 

Frederic Duc D’Urbino, aner 14 ond installed 15 
Edward IV. died 1482__.. No GARTER. 

Henry Percy, Duke of Northumberland, elected 14 on 
installed 15 Edward IV. died 4 Henry VII. ‘ No GARTER. ~ 

Richard Duke of York, son of King Edward IV. elected 
15 Edward IV. died 1483 : . ‘ . No Garter. 
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Francis Lovell, Viscount Lovell, elected 1 Richard III. Arms within 
died 1487 ; s the GARTER. 

This is the first instance in thee coRestions of the arms of a Knight 
subject being encircled with the Garter. 

Sir Thomas Burgh, (afterwards Lord Burgh,) elected 
| Richard III. died 11 Henry VII. , , No GARTER. 

Thomas Stanley, Lord Stanley, (afterwards ‘Earl of Arms within 
Derby,) elected 1 Richard III. died 1504 } ihe GARTER. 

He was created Earl of Derby 1 Henry VII. so that his Plate, upon which 
the style of Earl of Derby does not occur, appears to have been put up soon 
after installation. 

The five following have no Garter :— 

Sir Richard Tunstall, installed 1485, died 7 Henry VII. No GARTER. 

John Vere, Earl of Oxford, elected 1 Henry VII. died 





1512 ; No GARTER. 
Sir Giles Dashes, (afterwards Lord Daubeney,) dated 

| Henry VII. died 1507 . No GARTER. 
George Talbot, Earl of Shaewsbvary, installed : 3 —_— 

Vil. died 1541. No GARTER. 
John Welles, Viscount Welles, elected 4 Henry VII. died 

1498 , No GARTER. 
George Stanley, ‘Lord Strange, since in the ign of ) 

Henry VII. and before 27 May, 1487 ; died 13 Henry VII. AD 

in the lifetime of his father, Thomas, first Earl of Derby, | Arms within 

K.G., at Derby House ; on the site of which now stands 

the College of Arms ; oy 
Then occur four others not marion the Cum, ° 
John Dynham, Lord Dynham, elected 1 Henry VII. 

died 1501 ‘ No GARTER. 


Maximilian, King of the Remens, ainewinis Em- 
peror,) elected 6 Henry VII. and installed 18 Henry VII. 
died 1518-19 . : No GARTER. 
Sir John Savage, elected 4 Hemy VII. died 1492 . No Garter. 
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Sir John Cheney, elected 1 Henry VII. died circa 11 
Henry VII. 

Alphonso, King of Sicily, installed 9 Money VIL. died 
1495 







No GARTER. 
Arms within 
the GARTER. 


The Garter in this Plate cuntini the shield, helmet, lambrequin, and 


crest. 

Henry Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, was 
K.G. tpe Henry VII. died 18 Henry VILL. 

The next four are also without the Garter : 

Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, installed ante 14 Henry 
VII. died 1539 

Sir Charles Somerset, eheiweple Earl of Worcester,) 
installed ante 14 Henry VII. died 1526 . 

Robert Willoughby, Lord Broke, installed ante 14 Seusy 
VII. died 1502 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, installed 11 — VIL. died 9 Henry 
VIIl. 

Sir Richard Pole, elected 14 — VII. suppened to 
have died 5 Henry VIII. 


5 


J 


Arms within 
the GARTER. 


No GARTER. 
No GARTER. 
No GARTER. 
No GARTER. 


ARMs within 
the GARTER. 


The Garter has been evidently added to this Plate ; ; it surrounds the shield, 


and passes over part of the lambrequin. 

Henry Duke of York, (afterwards King Henry VIII.) 
installed 10 Henry VII. 

Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, installed tie — 
VII. died 1 Henry VIII. 

Sir Richard Guilford, elected 15 Seer VIL. died 
1508 


J 


No GARTER. 


No GARTER. 
Arms within 
the GARTER. 


The Garter appears sins to hove been added to this Plate ; as in the case of 


Sir Richard Pole’s, above mentioned. 
Sir Thomas Lovell, installed ante 17 Henry VII. died 
1524 
Guido Ulbaldo, Due d'Urbino, installed 22 —— Vil. 
died 1508 ° ° ° 


No GARTER. 


Arms within 
the GARTER. 
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Then four others without :— 
Gerald Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, elected 19th and 
installed 20 Henry VII. died 1513 : -  NoGaagrsr. 
Henry Stafford, Lord Stafford, elected 20 Henry VII. 
created Earl of Wiltshire 1 Henry VIII. 1509, died 14 
Henry VIII. , - No Garter. 
This Plate, from the omission of the title of the Earldom of Wiltshire, was 
probably placed in his stall soon after his installation. It also bears the date 
of 1504, which would appear to be the first instance of a date given upon a 
Stall Plate. 
Richard Grey, Earl of Kent, elected 20 Henry VII. 


died 1523 ‘ . No GARTER. 
Sir Rhys ap Thomas, elected 20 eeey VII. died 16 

Henry VIII. ° ° No GARTER. 
Sir Thomas Brandon, installed 22 Heny Vil. win died Arms within 

1510 ‘ ; . J the Garter. 


This Plate hei the precise date of installation, viz. 10 May, 22 Henry 
VII. ; a practice, however, which did not prevail till about 1 Elizabeth. 

Charles Archduke of Austria, elected 24 Henry VII. 
installed ante 22 January, 1515-16, and being in England} Arms within 
14 Henry VIII. “ he took his stall,” being then Emperor, the GARTER. 
of Germany. He died in 1558 ; ° ay 

Installations were frequently by proxy. I have mentioned both the cir- 
cumstances of his installation, and when “ he took his stall ;” as the prior 
event, from the omission of his subsequent rega] and imperial dignities on the 
Plate, nearly fixes the time when his plate was set up; but the latter circum- 
stance is not the less interesting. 

Thomas Howard, Lord Howard, was created Earl of 
Surrey vitd patris, and afterwards succeeded as Duke of/ Arms within 
Norfolk 16 Henry VIII. He was elected and — the GARTER. 

2 Henry VIII. died 1554 . 

Upon the plate he is styled “ Duc de Norfolke ;” ;” so that, as he did not 
succeed to that title till 16 Henry VIII. it is clear that this plate was not 
affixed to his stall at the time of his installation, though it bears the date of 
VOL. XXXI. Zz 
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2 Henry VIII. It is tobe observed that there are some other instances of a 
second plate being placed in the stall under similar circumstances. 
Sir Henry Marney, elected and installed 2 Henry VIII. 
died 15 Henry VIIL. , . No GARTER. 
This is the last instance in which the Garter i is cubated : after which every 
succeeding Plate has the arms surrounded by the Garter. 





From a view of the preceding list of the Stall-Plates of the Knights of the 
Garter, and by collating the several dates of installations, and those of the 
deaths of the respective Knights, we may arrive at the conclusion that the 
practice of placing the arms within the Garter became partially prevalent in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, and constantly observed soon after the com- 
mencement of the following reign. The Earl of Shrewsbury, who was in- 
stalled 3 Henry VIL., appears to have been the longest survivor of the Knights 
contemporary with that Sovereign, whose arms are not surrounded by the 
Garter, as he lived up to the year 1541. Lord Strange, Alphonso King of 
Sicily, Sir Richard Guilford, and Guido Duc d’Urbino, all died in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, and their Plates exhibit the shield of arms within the 
Garter. As, however, there are not instances wanting of new Plates being put 
up, some doubt might exist whether in those cases it were not so: but there 
is no evidence internally upon them to establish such a fact. That of Sir 
Richard Guilford would seem to have been amended by a subsequent addi- 
tion of the encircling Garter ; otherwise these four instances alone would fix 
the period when that honourable symbol of knighthood, of the highest 
degree, was inserted on the Garter Plates. The Plate of Sir Henry Marney is 
clearly a contemporary plate without the Garter ; and, as we have two in- 
stances of the Garter being added to original Plates, it may be conjectured 
that it was solely at the pleasure of the Knight whether he would adopt the 
Garter round the shield or not, especially as several Knights lived after the 
time when it became generally introduced. It must not be forgotten that 
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there are instances of three Plates of Knights of this order, who were elected 
prior to the reign of Henry the Seventh, upon which the Garter appears ; and 
that one was that of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, who was elected and died in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth: the other two Knights, who were both 
elected 1 Richard III. lived in the reign of his successor. 

I have confined myself solely, in treating upon this subject, to the instances 
extant upon the Garter Plates: but it may not be unnecessary to advert to an 
instance of the arms being surrounded by the Garter, quoted by the late Mr. 
Beltz, in his “‘ Memorials,” in which it appears from “ a fragment of account 
of payments” in the year 1351, in the Remembrancer’s Office at Westmin- 
ster, that the “ quartered arms of the King” were on “ streamers of triple 
sindon cloth” within the Garter.* Nor have I deemed it requisite to select 
other instances, out of the order, to determine when this very significant ensign 
encircled the shields of the gartered Knights. That the arms of Knights of 
this most noble order have been thus dignified, there appears to be instances 
in early times, one of which may be mentioned, being that of Sir John 
Fastolf, whose arms were sculptured within the garter at Caister Castle, near 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in the time of Henry the Sixth. 

It may be observed that the Arms of the Sovereign of the Order do not 
appear within the Garter on the Great Seals of England till the time of Henry 
the Eighth. 


Helmets. 


The next point which deserves attention is that which would fix the period 
of the use of the side-standing barred helmet, as distinguishing the rank of 
peerage from inferior degrees. The helmets on all the Stall-Plates of the 
Knights of the Garter, till towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, are in 
profile, having the visors close, like the helmet now used to designate an 
esquire of the present day. The last instance in that Queen’s reign of the 
close side-standing helmet appearing upon a Garter Plate of a Knight of this 

* Sir Harris Nicolas also, in his “Orders of Knighthood,” recites similar instances, Vol. I. 
1, 82. 
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order, being a Peer, is on that of William Stanley, Earl of Derby, who was 
installed 13° Eliz. and who died in 1642. In the next reign there are two 
instances of the same helmet being adopted, viz. on the Plate of Henry 
Wriothesiey, Earl of Southampton, who was installed 1 Jac. I. and who died 
22 Jac. I.; and on that of John Erskine, Earl of Marr, installed | Jac. I., and 
who died in 1635. 

The barred helmet, in profile, appears on the Plates of the under-mentioned 

Knights :— 
Henry Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, installed 1589, ob. 1593. 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, installed 1589, ob. 1608. 
Edmund Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, installed 1593, ob. 1646. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, installed 1597, ob. 1626. 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devon, installed 1597, ob. 1606. 
Ludovick Stewart, Duke of Richmond, installed 1603, ob. 1629. 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, installed 1603, ob. 1630. 
After which the barred helmet became to be constantly borne on the Garter- 
Plates of the nobility above the degree of Barons. The first instance of the 
barred helmet for a Baron appears in the case of Lord Knolles, 1615. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Earl of Dorset at his creation was 
only Lord Buckhurst, and was not created Earl of Dorset until 1603; that 
the Earl of Mulgrave was Lord Sheffield at the time of his installation, and 
was not created an Earl till twenty-two years afterwards, so that his Plate 
was not placed in his Stall until 1625 ; that Thomas Earl of Suffolk was Lord 
Howard de Walden, and not an Earl until the first year of James I.; that 
Charles Earl of Devon was Lord Mountjoy only at his installation, being 
created an Earl | Jac. I.; and that Lodovick Duke of Richmond was Duke of 
Lennox at the time of installation, and was created Duke of Richmond in 
1623 ; so that five of the foregoing Plates, having the barred helmet, and all 
of them reciting the superior titles which the respective Knights subsequently 
to their installations acquired, were not contemporary with the period of in- 
stallation. 

But, nevertheless, the barred helmet would appear to have been adopted 
as early as 1589 to distinguish Peers; as may be seen by the Garter- 
Plate of the Ear! of Sussex; and, as he died in 1593, and remained Earl of 
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Sussex, it may be reasonably supposed that no second Plate was ever put up 
for him. It is a curious fact, however, that on the several Plates which in- 
tervene amongst the seven instances above quoted, the Knights for which 
they were placed having attained no higher degree in the peerage than that 
which they severally enjoyed at their respective installations, the helmet in 
all those cases was the side-standing close helmet. ‘This would lead, there- 
fore, to a conclusion that the barred helmet did not become constantly 
adopted as a distinguishing mark of peerage till the time of James the First. 

The following Knights, not having attained a higher dignity than that 
which they enjoyed when severally installed, had the close helmet on their 
Stall-Plates :— 

Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, installed 1592, ob. 1616. 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, installed 1592, ob. 1605. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, installed 1593, ob. 1632. 
Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester, installed 1593, ob. 1627-8. 
Sir Francis Knolles, installed 1593, ob. 1596. 

George Cary, Baron Hunsdon, installed 1597, ob. 1603. 

Sir Henry Lea, installed 1597, ob. 1611. 

Robert Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, installed 1599, ob. 1629. 

Thomas Scrope, Lord Scrope of Bolton, installed 1599, ob. circa 1612. 
William Stanley, Earl of Derby, installed 1601, ob. 1642. 

Henry Wriothesley,; Earl of Southampton, installed 1603, ob. 1624. 
John Erskine, Earl of Marr, installed 1603, ob. 1635. 

The Plate of the Earl of Marr, as before observed, is the last instance in 
which the close helmet occurs; and that of Sir Henry Lea is the last of 
such Knights of the order, having the same helmet, who never attained any 
degree of peerage ; whose installations were in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. Commoners who were elected after the accession of the House of 
Stuart into the order, and who, having been installed as Knights Companions, 
subsequently became ‘peers, have Stall-Plates exhibiting the coronets and 
helmets “befitting their dignity,” and the titles of peerage which they 
acquired are set forth upon them. One exception, however, may be men- 
tioned :—Sir Thomas Butler, (commonly called Earl of Ossory), then eldest 
son of the Duke of Ormond, was installed in 1672; and his Plate exhibits 
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his arms ensigned by the Earl’s coronet, and the barred helmet. He died in 
the lifetime of his father ;* but was summoned to the English Parliament 
as Baron Butler of Moor Park in 1666. 

To digress from the subject immediately before us, I am led to refer to 
the circumstance of the very few commoners who have been elected into 
the order since the time of Elizabeth ; and here subjoin a list of those who 
have been honoured with “ The Garter.” 

Sir George Villiers, installed 1616, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. 

Sir George Monk, elected in 1660, and was afterwards installed when he 
had been created Duke of Albemarle. 

Sir Thomas Butler, above mentioned. 

Sir Robert Walpole, installed 1726 ; afterwards created Earl of Orford. 

Sir Frederick North (commonly called Lord North), afterwards Earl of 
Guilford, elected 1772, but never installed. 

Sir Robert Stewart, (commonly called Viscount Castlereagh), installed in 
1814, and who became Marquess of Londonderry. 

The helmet on the Plate of Sir Robert Walpole, and on that of Sir Robert 

tewart, is the open helmet affronté; Sir Frederick North, never having been 
installed, had, of course, no Plate set up in the chapel at Windsor. 

The side-standing helmet, or the esquire’s helmet of the present day, there- 
fore, appears to have been used on these Garter-Plates for all degrees (foreign 
princes and princes of the blood excepted) of persons upon whom this most 
noble order has been conferred, till towards the close of Elizabeth's reign ; 
and the side-standing barred helmet, denoting nobility, became established 
in the reign of her successor, as suitable to the dignity of the peerage. 
Why the barred helmet was selected as a distinguishing mark of the honour 
of peerage is a question which, perhaps, can only be solved by its approxi- 
mating the barred helmets used by sovereigns and princes, standing fudl- 


* The circumstance of the helmet and coronet of an Earl being emblazoned on the plate of the 
Earl of Ossory, who was only so by courtesy, is anomalous with the present usage. In the plate 
of Sir Robert Stewart (commonly called Viscount Castlereagh, and who afterwards became 
Marquess of Londonderry), installed in 1814, the arms are only ensigned by the present open 
helmet, appropriate to knighthood, and having no coronet. 
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faced, over the shield in the armorial achievement; and thus approaching 
midway between the profile close helmet of the Knight and those of Royalty. 
No difference of helmet seems in these Plates to be given for the different 
degrees of peerage. 

From the paucity of commoners elected into the order of whose Garter- 
Plates tracings or impressions are extant, we are unable to decide when 
the full-faced open helmet became the mark of Knighthood, or of Baronetcy : 
it is not improbable that it prevailed soon after the Restoration. 


Crests. 


The next point which presents itself in connection with the foregoing is 
the introduction of the Crest, and of the crest being placed on a Wreath. 

Crests appear to have been used in the Stall-Plates of the Knights of this 
order from its earliest institution, but sometimes to have been engraven on 
a separate Plate; only five instances occur amongst Leake’s Collections in 
which the crest appears to be wanted, and as these may have been separated 
by accident from the Plate of arms, there exists the probability that they 
were originally fixed in the Stalls of the Knights for whom they appear 
wanting. There is one instance showing the practice to have been, in some 
cases, of the crest being upon a separate plate, viz. that of Thomas Stanley, 
Lord Stanley, elected into the order 1 Richard III. 

It is not improbable that the reason of some crests being on separate 
Plates arose from the directions in the early statutes that the crests of the 
Knights should always face the altar: hence we see the helmets and crests 
as they are engraved and depicted in different Plates looking to the dexter 
or sinister side, depending upon which side of the choir the stall happened 
to be; but by the crest being on a distinct Plate, the Plate of arms might be 
removable without alteration. But after the statutes of Henry the Eighth 
declared the promotion of junior Knights to higher stalls, the practice of 
varying the position of the crests was laid aside. It may, however, be con- 
jectured that the Knights might have taken the stalls of their deceased 
predecessors anterior to the time of Henry the Eighth; but originally the 
stall was irrevocably assigned to each Knight. 
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The Lambrequin. 


The Lambrequin, or Mantling, appears to have been used at all times, 
varying in fashion in different ages and under different circumstances ; but 


The Wreath 


does not appear to have been used by the first Knights, for the “ Cappeline 
Mantling ” was of one piece with the crest. The first instance of a wreath 
is on the Plate of Sir John Bourchier, who died 1 H. IV.; and until the 17 
Henry VI. only three instances occur, viz.— 

Edward Charlton, Lord Powis, who died 9 H. V. 

John Grey, Earl of Tankerville, who died 9 H. V. 

Sir Lewis Robsart, installed 9 H. V. 

After 17 Hen. V. they appear to have been generally used. It is to be 
observed that when the crest rises from a chapeau, or coronet, the wreath is 
omitted.* 

Coronets. 

The coronet, as the mark and distinguishing symbol of peerage, and as 
possessing a direct personal allusion, seems to require particular notice ; and 
it may not be uninteresting to devote a few words to its introduction upon the 
achievements of the Knights of this most noble order. At what period the 
coronet became assigned to the four superior degrees of the peerage we will 
not stop to inquire, as foreign to the object of this essay ; but it may, never- 
theless, be observed that it was not until the reign of Charles the Second 
that Barons had this ensign of nobility granted to them. If the Stall-Plates 
of the Knights of the Garter exhibit evidence of the use of coronets by the 
persons who were entitled to use them, the period of their first introduction 
is comparatively late, as the first instance of a coronet appearing on a Garter- 
Plate is upon that of John Russell, Lord Russell, who was installed in 1539 ; 
but not having been created Earl of Bedford until 3 Edw. VI. and the Plate 
having the coronet of an Earl, and his title of Earl of Bedford upon it, it 
is clear that it was not placed in his stall till after his elevation to that 
dignity. 


* It is doubtful whether any of the Stall-Plates are earlier than the time of Henry the Sixth. 
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The following Knights have the style and rank of peerage inserted on their 
Plates, all of whom were installed in the reign of Henry the Eighth, prior to 
the Earl of Bedford, and upon which Plates no coronet appears ;—I have 
omitted those Knights who were only barons, as no coronet could be expected 
to be found. 

Thomas Howard, Lord Howard, installed 2 H. VIII. became Duke of 
Norfolk 16 H. VIII. Ob. 1554. 

Sir Thomas Boleyne, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire, installed 15 H. VIII. Ob. 
1538. 

Robert Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, installed 16 H. VIII. Ob. 34 H. VIII. 
His Plate was probably placed in his stall in 1539, as that date, which is not 
that of his installation, appears on it. 

William FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, who was installed 17 H. VIII. Ob. 
35 H. VIL. 

Thomas Manners, Lord Roos, installed 17 H. VIII. Created Earl of 
Rutland the same year. Ob. 1543. 

Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland, installed 17 H. VIII. Ob. 6 Edw. VI. 

Sir William FitzWilliam, installed 18 H. VIII. Created Earl of South- 
ampton 29 H. VIII. and died 34 H. VIII. 

Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, installed 29 Hen. VIII. Ob. 34 H. 
Vill. 

The next Plate which exhibits a coronet is that of Edward Earl of Lincoln, 
who was installed 5 Edw. VI. and created Earl of Lincoln 14 Eliz. Inter- 
vening, however, between the instance of the Earl of Bedford and the Earl 
of Lincoln, are preserved the tracings in Leake’s Collections of two 
Marquesses and five Earls whose Plates have no coronets upon them. ‘The 
tracings about this period are tolerably complete; for of the number of 
Knights during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, who 
had been elected into the order, amounting to sixty-six, there are forty-five 
tracings or drawings of their Garter-Plates. 

After passing over the instances of two other Earls and one Viscount whose 
Plates set forth their respective titles, as in the cases before recited, but 
upon which no coronet appears, we find that on the Stall-Plate of Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, who was installed in 1557, (tpe P. and M.), the earl’s 
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coronet is placed on the shield ; the upper part of which seems to have been 
beaten out or erased for its reception; or, at least, the tracing gives this 
appearance. This Earl died in 1593. 

The next Plate is that of Henry Manners, Earl of Rutland, who was 
installed 1 Elizabeth, and died in 1563; and which is without the coronet ; 
but the following Plate, which is that of Sir Robert Dudley, who was installed 
at the same time, and was created Earl of Leicester 6 Elizabeth, exhibits the 
Earl's coronet. Leake considers this to have been a second Plate, if the 
statutes of King Henry the Eighth were complied with, which directed the 
Stall-Plate to be put up within one year after installation. 

After this period coronets appear on the succeeding Garter-Plates of those 
Knights who obtained the higher dignities of the peerage. We find that few 
occur in the reign of Henry the Eighth, or his immediate successors ; and 
that the custom of placing those distinguishing marks of dignity over the 
coat of arms did not prevail till about the first of Elizabeth. Sometimes the 
coronet was placed immediately on the shield, particularly in the earlier 
instances, and sometimes on the outer edge of the Garter which surrounds 
the shield; and two instances occur in which the coronet is placed on the 
helmet, being those of John Erskine, Earl of Marr, who was installed in 1603, 
and James Hamilton, Marquess of Hamilton, in 1623. For Knights-subjects 
the coronet is now placed on the outer circle of the Garter, with the helmet 
rising from it, or placed immediately over it. 

The first coronet having a cap, and being lined with ermine, which occurs 
in the Collections from which this essay is compiled, is that of Sydney Godol- 
phin, Lord Godolphin, who was installed in 1704. He is also the first Baron 
who became a Knight of the Garter after the coronet was assigned to that 
degree of peerage. But we still find coronets after 1704 without caps. 


Supporters. 
Amongst the privileges enjoyed by the Knights of the Garter, that of 
bearing supporters to their arms is one, whether they are Peers or not. 


Much might be said as to the origin of these heraldic figures, as they appear on 
seals, as well of the ancient gentry as of the nobility of thiskingdom. They 
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appear in the earlier periods to have supported the helmet and crest, rather 
than the shield, which was frequently pendant; and one instance occurs, 
which will be hereafter mentioned, amongst the Garter-Plates of the Knights 
of this Order, in which the supporters are so represented. It is not, how- 
ever, within the limits of the subject now in hand to treat of the origin of 
heraldic supporters, but simply to recite such instances where they have been 
adopted by the Knights of the Garter. 

The first Plate of which a tracing is preserved in Leake’s Collections 
having supporters, is that of John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, who was 
elected into the Order 20 Hen. VI. and was created Duke of Somerset in 1443, 
and died 22 Hen. VI. The shield is supported on the dexter side by an 
eagle ducally crowned; and on the sinister by an heraldic ibex. The 
Plate appears to be of a later date than of the period of Henry the Sixth ; 
and is of another character, altogether different from those of the contempo- 
rary Knights. This Plate has also other characteristics which render it 
peculiar, and distinct from others. The area is bendy or, gules and vert; 
and on each side of the shield are two ostrich feathers reaching up to the 
crest. Upon the whole, it appears to have been designed subsequently to the 
period in which the Duke of Somerset lived ; and caprice seems to have had 
some hand in the matter. Beltz did not consider it to be contemporary 
with the Knight.* 

The first instance, then, which may be safely quoted as one bearing all the 
marks of being contemporary with the Knight himself of supporters being 
introduced on a Garter Plate, is that of John Dynham, Lord Dynham, who 
was elected |] Henry the Seventh, and died in that king's reign in 1501. 
The shield, which is pendant from the helmet, appears quite independent of 
the supporters, which are two stags. These animals support the helmet and 
crest only, and stand upon the ground or mount upon which the under 
side of the shield seems to repose. Thirty-seven tracings or drawings of 
Plates intervene between the Duke of Somerset’s and this without the 


* It may be well to notice here that Beltz mentions also in his “Memorials,” (p. x. n.) that the 
Plate of Earl Rivers temp. Edward IV. had supporters upon it ; an error into which Ashmole had 
fallen ; but, on reference to a tracing preserved by Leake, the arms of Earl Rivers have no sup- 
porters. 
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occurrence of supporters upon them, including a period in which eighty-two 
Knights were admitted into the Order. 

The next Knight on whose Plate supporters are engraved is Henry Alger- 
non Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who was elected in the same reign, and 
who died 13 Henry the Eighth. The number of Knights-subjects who were 
elected between Lord Dynham and the Earl of Northumberland, (as may be 
seen in the list first given in this essay), was only two. The supporters in 
this case are placed outside the Garter which encircles the Earl’s arms. They 
are thus placed at the present day. 

We do not find supporters again adopted till the next reign in the case of 
Thomas Howard, Lord Howard, who was installed, as before mentioned, 2 
Henry the Eighth; but whose Plate was not put up earlier than 16 Henry 
the Eighth, when he became Duke of Norfolk. On comparing the list, to 
which I referred in the preceding paragraph, with these instances, it may be 
seen that supporters did not at this period become general. 

Supporters are to be found on the Garter Plates of the following Knights : 


Sir Thomas Boleyne, Earl of Wiltshire, installed 15 Henry VIII., ob. 30 
Henry VIII. 

Robert Radcliffe, Viscount FitzWalter, afterwards Earl of Sussex, in- 
stalled 16 Henry VIII., ob. 34 Henry VIII. 

Sir William FitzWilliam, afterwards Earl of Southampton, installed 18 
Henry VIII., ob. 34 Henry VIII. 

Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, installed 29 Henry VIII., ob. 34 
Henry VIII. 


During the period which elapsed from the election of Thomas Lord 
Howard, in 2 Henry the Eighth, to that of the Earl of Cumberland inclusive, 
there appears to have been twenty-five Knights-subjects admitted into the 
Order ; and of whose Plates eighteen tracings are preserved in Leake’s Col- 
lections. We therefore find out of this number only five instances of sup- 
porters occurring on the Garter-Plates up to 29 Henry the Eighth extant in 
Leake’s time. 

Subsequent to 29 Henry the Eighth, supporters occur on all the succeed- 
ing Plates of Knights-subjects: so that the period when they may be said to 
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have been first introduced in the heraldic character of supporters, if the 
evidence of the Garter Plates may be presumed to be valuable, was in the 
time of King Henry the Seventh; and they became the distinguishing 
addenda to the heraldic achievements of the Peerage, and of Knighthood 
into this most noble Order, in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 


I have confined these observations solely to the Plates of the Knights of 
the Garter ; and principally to such only who have been Knights-subjects. 1 
have endeavoured to define the several periods when the Garter first encircled 
the shield ; when helmets assumed the two characters distinguishing those of 
the nobility from those of commoners; when coronets were introduced to 
distinguish the several classes of the Peerage; and when heraldic supporters 
first assumed that character; as principal topics. That these Plates do 
exhibit a body of evidence throwing considerable light upon those exterior 
ornaments, which embellish and give a character to other armorial insignia, 
cannot, I think, be questioned; but how long they had been adopted prior 


to being found in the achievements of the Knights of one of the most illus- 
trious Orders of Knighthood in Europe, and with which no other can vie in 
excellence and glory, is another question. I have here only attempted to 
place a few facts, interesting in themselves, in a compendious form, not 
travelling “out of the record” in quest of extraneous evidences, but taking 
Leake’s invaluable Collections relating to the Order as the solitary authority 
for these remarks. 


I beg to remain, 
My dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS WILLIAM KING, Rouge Dragon. 


To ALtsert Way, Esq. 
Director S. A. &c. 


























III. Notes upon a Preceptory of the Templars at Garway, in the County of 
Hereford, with Plans, Copies of Inscriptions, and Illustrations of a 
Building of the Hospitallers at that place: by the Rev. Joann Wess, 
F.S.A., Rector of Tretire in Herefordshire: in a Letter to Sir HENRY 
Ex.is, A.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 





Read 23rd May, 1844. 





Tretire, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
May 1, 1844. 


My pear Sir Henry, 
TnHouGn a variety of circumstances have deprived me of the pleasure of 
being for some time so useful a member of the Society of Antiquaries as I 
could desire, I venture once more to appear before them, through your kind 
intervention, with some Observations upon a singular Relic of antiquity in my 
neighbourhood, which has of late excited much curiosity among visitors and 
tourists ; and I hope that some account of it may prove not uninteresting to 
our Society. 

My attention was first drawn to it by William Hooper, Esq. of Ross, a lover 
of antiquities, manager of the estates of Lord Southwell, upon whose property 
the building in question stands ; and that nobleman, with much good taste, 
has had it restored in such a manner as to secure it from the dilapidation 
which would soon have rendered it a ruin. The same cause was acting upon 
it from which the noble structures in Yucatan are hourly perishing. Oak 
and ash of considerable size had established themselves on the upper part of 
it, and their roots had descended through the thickness of the wall, and 
occasioned such chasms as threatened its destruction, when its noble pro- 
prietor ordered the evil to be remedied; and, by underpinning the base, 
in the most substantial manner, and arresting the progress of the rents, it has 
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been placed in such security that, with moderate care, it may still last for as 
many centuries as it has already numbered. 

I have visited it more than once during the last twelvemonth, and through 
the kindness and zeal of Messrs. Hooper and Pearson of Ross, the latter the 
architect employed in the repairs, I am happy in being able to submit to the 
Society a Plan and Section of the building, with casts of certain inscriptions 
upon it, which establish its date, and point to the parties by whom it was 
erected upwards of five hundred years ago. 

I am also indebted to my friend, Thomas Tudor, Esq. of Wyesham near 
Monmouth, for a pictorial Representation of its appearance, as it stands upon 
the edge of the farm buildings, which now occupy part of the site of a large 
range of edifices that once existed upon the spot. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


JOHN WEBB. 
To Sir Henry Extis, K.H. 


&c. &e. 





Garway is a parish on the southern edge of the county of Hereford, in the 
deanery of Irchenfield, and hundred of Wormelow, about seven miles north- 
west of Monmouth, where, in a remote and romantic spot, above a dingle 
that descends towards the river Monnow, and nearly half a mile from that 
stream, stood formerly a Preceptory of the Templars. 

The situation would have been well adapted to one of their larger establish- 
ments. No place, indeed, could have been better suited to the tranquillity 
enforced by the rule of those monastic soldiers, to whom silence and de- 
votional exercises were enjoined as preparatives and accompaniments to the 
hardships and self-possession of their religiously military life. It is surrounded 
by scenery of the most retired and picturesque kind. From the knoll on 
which the buildings stood, sheltered by higher ground as to the north and 
east, the view southward extends across the valley of the river above men- 
tioned to hills clothed with woods, and having their slopes varied by inter. 
mixture of arable and pasture lands. Seen at the lose of day, its quiet may serve 
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to bring to mind the application of a part of Saint Bernard's rule, addressed 
to the Fraternity: “When the sun leaveth the eastern region and descendeth 
into the west, ye must all go to compline.” Its wildness may also help to 
remind one, that, so far as the knights would be concerned, here might have 
been refuge for other creatures besides man, since it was forbidden to the 
brethren to train or loose the falcon on his prey, or shoot in the woods with 
a long-bow or a cross-gun, or cheer a hound, or spur a horse in pursuit of 
game. But as they were permitted “to have lands and men, and possess 
husbandmen, and justly govern them,” a territory at Garway, through the 
charity of an early founder, became part and parcel of the possessions of the 
brotherhood of the Temple. 

The accounts of lands belonging to the Templars in England are by no 
means so perfect as could be wished, and indeed most of even the copies 
of their documents seem to have disappeared, as might be expected, in the 
confusion incident to their suppression. The inquest of their estates taken 
by Geoffrey Fitz-Stephen in the year 1185, and preserved in the Remem- 
brancer’s Office, as it is given in Dugdale, is manifestly but a fragment; in 
any case a mere brief recital. The Compilation of John Stillingfleet in 1433, 
after a great part of their possessions had passed to the Hospitallers, though 
meagre, is somewhat more satisfactory. It professes to enumerate those 
which belonged to both societies ; and among such as Henry II. granted 
to the Knights of the Temple, is “totam terram de lange Carewey,”* 
all his estate of Llan Garway. There can be little doubt that this expression 
“lange Carewey,” written and pronounced after the existing language of the 
country, throughout the whole of which Welsh was spoken to a late period, 
should be Llan Garway. The Llan, so common a prefix to our local deno- 
minations in these parts, and throughout the Principality, has been dropped, 
but Garway still remains. 

The place is not mentioned by William of Worcester, who was in the 
neighbourhood during the 15th century; neither is it noticed by Leland in 
the century ensuing. It is totally omitted by Camden. Silas Taylor, who 
wrote his Collections for a history of Herefordshire» during the Protectorate, 
and seems to have visited the whole county with the eye of an antiquary, 
tells us, that in his time “ there were stately ruins of a religious house.” 
* Dugdale, Monast. vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 838. » MS. Harl. 6726, f. 53. 
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Nothing in the references of Tanner throws any light upon the period of its 
annexation to the Templars, or its transfer to their successors. Steevens and 
Newcourt are equally unsatisfactory. Indeed it appears to have been entirely 
overlooked by the writers upon this subject. In the late edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon ° an alphabetical list of preceptories is given, in which it is not to 
be found ; but it is there suggested that some few existed which may not be 
included in that enumeration. As Garway is manifestly one of them, a few 
scattered notices respecting it may not be unacceptable. 

Preceptories, as is well known, both under the Templars and Hospitallers, 
were Cells to the principal houses in London ; and it has been observed, that 
what were Commanderies with the Hospitallers were styled Preceptories by 
the Templars.’ Indeed, the latter term was in use with both orders; but 
this is a point, as to the actual distinction between the two, if any, which 
has not been sufficiently cleared, so far as my observation extends; and it 
is not my present purpose to attempt its elucidation. Garway, however, is 
always denominated a Preceptory under both its masters. Each preceptory 
had its appropriate management of farms and receipt of rents from others 
in certain cases. The Templars had two in the diocese of Hereford, Upleden 
and Garway. The Hospitallers had also, previous to the annexation of these, 
considerable property in the county. 

Garway, being thus a minor establishment, though apparently an exten- 
sive estate, could not have been the residence of many knights; but, 
according to the rules of their society, it would always at least have had one 
who was the preceptor, and with him a certain number of serving brethren ;« 

© Dugdale, ut supra, p. 800. 

4 In a lease of Temple Balsall, co. Warwick (MSS. Cotton. Claud. E. b. f. 259, b.) granted by 
the Hospitallers to Martin Docwra, dated May 1, 1526, it is called throughout a commandery ; 
and yet in the margin is preceptoria de Balsall Martino Docwra generoso. Again, in a lease of 
a later date in the same volume, it is styled a preceptory only. 

* Two individuals of the order, resident here at the time of the general arrest, are in the list of 
those who were sent to the Tower of London, Philip de Mewes, who had been five, and William de 
Pokelington three years initiated. Among the members at the suppression are also to be recog- 
nised two of ancient Herefordshire families, William de Hereford and Michael de Baskevile, 
attached to the establishment in London. The latter had been preceptor there for five years; and 
Hereford, who was a serving brother, had been admitted at Garway ten years before. Wilkins 


Concilia, vol. ii. pp. 346, 347. To these may perhaps be added the name of the Grand Master, De 
la More. 
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and they had a chaplain attached to them who performed divine offices, and 
ministered in “ Sacraments and Sacramentals” to the parishioners ; for the 
advowson was also in their hands.‘ It was, perhaps, not an unwise act in the 
donor to have planted a colony of such persons among the inhabitants of 
this border region, who, at the time of the foundation, might be little better 
than barbarians. Many of these preceptories had costly buildings. Such, 
according to Taylor, had been the case at Garway. In the course of this 
investigation we shall be introduced to the hall, the bed-chamber of the 
visitor, the parlour of the preceptor, and the lodging of the priest, and shall 
observe that there were many other edifices connected with the purposes of 
the establishment ; particularly a remarkable one, which has given rise to 
the present memoir, and is extant at this day. 

Let us first advert to it under the Templars; and here it is an interesting 
fact that both the preceptor, and one who was sometime a chaplain, are 
personages who figure in the horribly tragic drama of the unjust dissolution 
of that order. 

Philip de Mewes was the last preceptor of the Templars at Garway. In 
the days of their adversity he was seized and imprisoned, and in the course 
of his examinations, with many of these unfortunate men, was not improba- 
bly put to the torture. His signature immediately follows that of Thomas 
de la More, Master of the Temple in England, in the noble profession of 
faith, and pathetic appeal to the justice and compassion of the cruel com- 
missioners, which was presented by six knights, a priest, a chaplain, and 
twenty serving brothers, to the Papal inquisitors and Bishops of London and 
Chichester, in the Church of All Saints of Berkingecherche, on Thursday 


* The bull of Pope Alexander, “Omne datum optimum,” allowed them to admit within their 
fraternity as many honest and godly clerks and priests as they conscientiously required. These were 
to be subject to no person, power, or other authority, except their own chapter ; but to pay perfect 
obedience in all matters and upon all occasions only to the Grand Master at Jerusalem, as their Master 
and Bishop. Like other monastic establishments, they obtained from pious and charitable people all 
the advowsons within their reach, and frequently retained the tithe and glebe in their own hands, 
deputing a priest of the order to perform divine service and administer the sacraments. Addison, 
Hist. of the Templars, pp. 73, 74, 109. Bishop Swynfeild was here in April 1288, but not, it 
seems, on an episcopal visitation. Reg. Ric. de Swynfeild, Ep. Hereford, f. lxiv. a. and in the ensuing 
year ; Archwolog. vol. xviii. p. 430. The farmers under the Hospitallers resisted the visitation of 
Bishop Mayo in the early part of the 16th century, as appears by his Register. 
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the 29th of April, 1310; a declaration at once piously firm and pathetic, and 
that ought to have mitigated, if any thing then had power, the persecution 
of their oppressors. On Tuesday, July the 6th, ensuing, having previously 
declared that he would die rather than abandon his religious profession, he 
was visited by the aforesaid prelates and the Bishop of Winchester in the 
prison at Southwark, who warned him, and some serving brethren of the New 
Temple in London with him, that they had been guilty of heresy, and as 
such would be condemned, unless they abjured all heresies of every kind : 
upon which they humbly and reverently submitted themselves to the orders 
of the church, beseeching pardon and grace, and were afterwards, with many 
more members of the fraternity, admitted to reconciliation. 

Another person connected with these transactions, and this preceptory, is 
John de Stoke, a serving brother, and chaplain of the order, of seventeen 
years’ standing.» At the time of the inquisition he had been advanced to the 
post of treasurer of the Temple at London ; but he seems to have begun his 
career of service at Garway, for he was there when it was visited by James 
de Molay, who was Grand Master in England from 1293 to 1295. Molay, 
too, had been promoted to the Grand Mastership of France, and at the sup- 
pression was put to death in Paris. Stoke appears to have gone farther in 
his avowals and recantation than Mewes ; and certain particulars recorded 
in his examination will lead us into the interior of the house at Garway. 
First, being questioned on the 27th of January, 1309, in the church above 
mentioned, he solemnly refused to calumniate or withdraw from that 
body of which he had been so long a member. A charitable construction 
must, however, be resorted to in accounting for the improbable statements 
that he afterwards made, extorted, as they seem to have been, by terror, or 
pain of torture. On the 22nd day of the enquiry, he deposed before the 
Bishops of London and Chichester, in Saint Martin’s church, as follows : 

& Wilkins, ut supra, pp. 344, 364, 390. 

» This is probably the John de Stoke who, with Henry de Garden, appeared before Bishop 
Swynfeild, in the hall of his manor of Bosbury, on behalf of themselves as executors, and Master 
Walter Thorp, dean of the Arches, co-executor, of the will of Master W. de Garden, sometime 
official of Canterbury and Prebendary of Berton-nigh-Colwall, in the church of Hereford ; and swore 
to make a faithful inventory of all the goods of the deceased in the diocese, and render an account 
thereof when required. xvj. kal. Januarij, A.D. m.ccc. tertio. Reg. Swynfeild, f. cxli.a. He gives 
as a reason why he was not admitted to the general Chapter of the Templars, that he was lame. 
Wilkins, ut supra, p. 357. 
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“ That being at Garway, in the diocese of Hereford, a year and fifteen 
days after his first reception, on the day of Saint Andrew the Apostle, he 
was called into the chamber of brother James de Molay, at that time Grand 
Master of the Order; brothers John de Lyons and John de Saint George, 
foreigners, being present in the chamber aforesaid; two serving brothers 
standing without the door, with swords and staves. And as he, the said 
brother James, the Master, was sitting upon his bed, and this witness was 
sitting on a certain little bench before him, the said Master asked him 
whether he were professed, and under what form. And this witness ex- 
pounded to him the manner and form of his reception ; to wit, that on his 
reception he had promised obedience, chastity, to live without property, and 
to succour the Holy Land. The Master then said to him, “ Now we shall 
see whether thou art obedient ;” and he caused the image of Him that was 
crucified to be brought from the chapel, and asked the said deponent whose 
was that image; and he answered, that it was the image of Jesus Christ, who 
suffered upon the cross for the redemption of mankind. The Master told 
him, “Thou sayest wrong, and art mistaken ; for he was the son of a certain 
woman, and was crucified because he called himself the Son of God; and I 
myself have been in the place where he was born and crucified, and thou 
must deny him whose image this is.” And this deponent replied, “ Far be it 
from me that I should deny my Saviour.” And the Master said, “‘ Thou 
must do it, else I shall cause thee to be put into a sack, and taken to a place 
where thou wilt find no friend, nor will it go well with thee any where.” 
And there were swords in the chamber placed beside the two brothers afore- 
said ; and the said brothers standing by the Master told him he ought to 
obey the Master, else evil would befal him. And this deponent enquired 
whether such was the custom in the Order that all the rest should do the 
same (or be treated in the same manner.) The Master, in reply, said that it 
was so; and this witness, dreading immediate death, denied Him that was 
crucified, with his mouth, but, as he hath said, not with his heart.” i 

Two days after this, on Saturday, the 3rd of July, he made his public re- 
cantation of the heresies confessed by him, in presence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishops, clergy, and people of London, assembled around 
the western door of Saint Paul's cathedral, and he was absolved and recon- 


' Wilkins, ut supra, pp. 387, 388. 
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ciled to the church. Thus overpowered, either by torture or starvation, the 
horrors of a cheerless prison and the dread of death, Philip de Mewes and 
John de Stoke deserted a cause for which so many of the order were content 
to endure the last extremity, among whom their braver brother William de la 
More, the Martyr as he is called, Grand Master of England, rather than ca- 
lumniate his order, resolutely perished in his dungeon in the Tower; and 
the same James de Molay, whom Stoke accuses of having compelled him 
to deny his God, submitted to be burnt to death over a slow fire !’ 

The very chapel from which was brought the crucifix alluded to in the 
story still exists on the southern side of the church of Garway.* It is of 


) There is such an evident contradiction in the statements of Stoke as, unless the account be con- 
fused on the part of the notary who took down his depositions, tends in no slight degree to invalidate 
them. When he makes his abject submission, with his hands clasped, and on his knees, in the Bishop 
of London’s hall, 5 non. July, 1311, and signs his testimony as true, previous to his absolution, he 
affirms that this offence of denying his Redeemer was committed at his admission. “ Fateor me 
abnegasse Jesum Christum in receptione mea, ore tantum, sed non corde.” He had before asserted 
with some minuteness that his admission took place a year and fifteen months prior to his abjuration. 
He did not even know that such had been the mode of admission till the Grand Master told him of it 
at Garway ; but then he believed it to be true. He was received at Temple Balsall by Guido de Foresta. 
These inconsistencies are not unworthy of observation on the question of the guilt or innocence of 
the Templars as a body, because his testimony is produced with some parade. So far as can be dis- 
covered through the stiffness of the report, he was under paroxysms of alarm in the presence of the 
inquisitors. This conduct may fairly be contrasted with that of the brave veteran Hymbert de 
Blank. Of all the knights apprehended and examined in England none behaved before the com- 
missioners with more genuine heroism. He had served in the Holy Land, and was a member of the 
Order of 37 or 38 years’ standing, having been admitted to it at Sur, (Tyre,) in the presence of full 
thirty brethren, who were all deceased. Unmoved by threats or severities, he met the whole of their 
charges with a flat denial, was consistent from first to last, and resolutely refused to abjure errors that 
he had never committed. His examination is very striking, and his indignant denials are character- 
istic of a frank, stout-hearted soldier. As to the secrecy observed at their admissions, he affirmed 
that there was nothing in them that all the world might not know; and, being asked how to aecount 
for their being held in secret, bluntly replied, that it was a piece of folly. Him, after repeated ex- 
aminations, the commissioners, to their disgrace, left at the close of the enquiry double-ironed to 
perish in one of the filthiest of their dungeons, as the notaries have, with apparent satisfaction, thus 
coolly recorded: “ Concilium nondum ordinavit executionem de corpore ipsius faciendam, sed in 
vilissimo carcere ferro duplici constrictus jussus est recludi, et ibidem, donec aliud ordinatum exti- 
terit, reservari, et interim visitari, ad videndum, si vellet ulterius aliqua confiteri.” Wilkins, ut supra, 
p- 393. 

* The tower of that church is a very singular structure, and of ample dimensions, standing at an 
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early English architecture. In the chancel a few flat stones with crosses 
only, attest perhaps the burial of some of the professed inmates of the pre- 
ceptory ; but as to that building, every thing like the vestige of a chamber 
has disappeared, though the foundations, partly removed to construct the 
present farm-house, but yet visible in many directions, shew the site to have 
been very extensive. 

Let us, however, proceed to the occupation of Garway by the Hospitallers, 
and therein to describe and illustrate what is more immediately the object 
of this paper. 

It is well known that, on the final suppression of the Templars in 1313, 
their property was seized by the Crown, and managers were appointed over 
their estates ; that some of them were afterwards appropriated by the fami- 
lies of the original donors, but that the Hospitallers ultimately became pos- 
sessors of the greater part. The Council of Vienne had sequestered and 
given them over, and Edward II. in the 7th year of his reign (Nov. 28th 
1313) issued, at the request of the Hospitallers, a letter mandatory for deli- 
vering up the whole of their lands. But it appears by the bull of Pope John 
XXII., published in England by Walter Archbishop of Canterbury, kal. Nov. 
1320, that this had not fully taken effect ; that many nobles, knights, public 
bodies, and other laymen, and what, it is alleged, was still worse, many eccle- 
siastics, had taken forcible possession of them, and still retained them." How- 
ever, the year 1320 may fairly be assumed as the period at which this question 
was brought to a close: it will be seen that this Order was in undisturbed 
occupation of Garway soon after the latter date, and it may be indeed be- 
lieved that they obtained it at or about the period when the royal mandate 
went forth, as the estate would have been one of those that had reverted 
to the Crown. It will be seen also that they retained it till the Reforma- 
tion. 

Here then, early in the 14th century, we may consider them as settled in 


angle to the rest of the building, apart from it, but connected with it by a passage or gallery. There 
was formerly a tradition that the church had been used as a prison during the Border contests, and 
the belfry for condemned malefactors. (Roberts, MSS. Collections for Herefordshire.) A beautiful 
Norman arch, bearing a peculiar and very ornamental moulding, divides the nave from the chancel. 
™ Dugdale, ut supra, p. 849. The Archbishop in the ensuing month wrote to his suffragans 
upon the subject. Wilkins, u¢ supra, p. 499. 
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the Preceptory of Garway, and during the interval between its exchange of 
permanent owners, it is not unlikely that the buildings fell into some decay, 
and that those who now succeeded, restored and added what was necessary 
to the purposes of the establishment. Reckoning thirteen years from the 
suppression of the Templars, we have a proof that something was done of a 
substantial and even costly nature, considering the use to which it was to 
be applied. 

In the year 1326, if the date of an inscription herewith submitted to the 
Society be allowed to have been accurately read, a building now standing 
was erected upon the estate, which certain characters still visible on the walls 
of the inside, as weil as over the entrance on the outside, announce to have 
been the work of a religious order. It is a Dove-cote of ample dimensions 
and peculiar construction, in which no expense had been spared. _Its exterior 
is shown in the annexed representation, Plate 1, and its peculiarities are 
given in the drawings of the plan and section, Plate II. A few particulars 
shall be premised from my own observations. 

The entrance is on the south-west by an arched doorway, which has an 
upright key formed of two stones; beneath it, and filling the upper part of the 
arch, and resting upon the heads of the jambs of the doorway, is a tympanum 
containing an inscription, much mutilated by time and the beating of the 
storms, which act with great fury over all that border region, from the Aber- 
gavenny hills and Black Mountain. This stone in form and character 
resembles that which was placed over the door at the Temple Church, leading 
to the cloister, recording the dedication of that building. I venture to read 
what is quite legible, and, with much deference, to suggest what is too im- 
perfect to be determined, releasing the whole from contractions, and giving 
the numerals at full length, thus : 


Anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo 
vicesimo sexto factum fuit istud co 
-lumbare per fratrem Ricardum." 


® The three under-dotted words in the last line are supplied from very frequent examination of 
the little that remains of that part of the inscription under a variety of the strongest and most 
favourable lights. Of the remainder there is little room to doubt. 
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“In the year 1326 this dovecote was built by brother Richard.” The 
architect, if such were the person whose name is here recorded, was probably 
one of those fratres conversi ad succurrendum often mentioned as assistants, 
if not attached to religious establishments, by whom many of their works, both 
in masonry and carpentry, were admirably executed. This building consists 
entirely of masonry, the wall at the entrance being about three feet nine inches 
in thickness. On the right of it is a fissure from the top downwards, occa- 
sioned by the root of a tree. The intruder has, however, recently been de- 
stroyed, and part of the damage repaired. On entering, the spectator is struck 
with the regularity and convenience of the arrangement for rearing and foster- 
ing the birds that formed so useful an article in the domestic economy of our 
ancestors. In an earlier stage of society, when towns were not so accessible, 
nor supplies so regular and abundant as they now are, when each family that 
had the daily task of maintaining dependents, was obliged to subsist itself 
out of its own resources, and laid under contribution the tenants of the air, 
the soil, and the waters, the importance of Columbaria was generally felt. 
It was the same with respect to their Stagna and Vivaria, pools and stews, 
which they were glad to construct wherever nature had furnished them with 
a stream.’ This is the reason why they both form so conspicuous a feature 
in ancient surveys; and, though the vestiges of the latter are for the most 
part obliterated, enough remains to convey an idea of the consequence 
attached to this branch of supply. In my parish of Tretire with Michael- 
church, along a valley are remains of extensive fish-pools, fed originally 
by a rivulet, “in omne volubilis e#vum,” though its application is 
laid aside; but the mounds and stanks reared by the proprietors of 


° Dove-cotes and fish-pools were attended to by the monasteries in an especial manner. Thus by 
the prior and convent of Bath, in a lease to Thomas Bradley and others of the farm of Fforde, co. 
Somerset, dated March 15, 29 Hen. VIII., reservation is made of “ our dovehouses, with the doves 
or colvers therin, and our accustomed weye to the same.” MS. Harl. 3970, 317 f. 17 b.; and 
in their lease of Lyncombe, in the said county, to John Gaye and others, Jan. 22,. . Hen. VIIL., ex- 
ception is made in favour of their “ free comyng to and goyng fro oure fysshe pond there to ffysche, 
or other thyng to doo at our pleasure.” Id. f. 22, b. Warrens were also excepted. In the lease of 
William Pole, of tae manor of Combe, in the said county, dated Nov. 11, 20 Hen. VILL, reservation 
is made as to “ the pasture or fedyng of cc. female conyes there brede, goyng, restyng, and fedyng 
yerely.” ld. f. 20 a. 
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former days are visible at the present hour. The Hospitallers had fish- 
pools in this district, rented by Mynorsr of Treago, and the Bishops of 
Hereford had them attached to their palatial residence at Ross, though it 
was so near the Wye. The encouragement given to pigeons, owing to 
the injury they do to the crops, has sensibly diminished in our own time 
and in these parts, since such attention has been paid to the cultivation 
of grain. At Garway in this instance they were amply accommodated. 
Upwards of six hundred holes, distributed with the greatest regularity 
through the interior of the building in question, afforded sufficient variety of 
position for a large colony of those fickle birds to select their nests, which 
were cleverly adapted to shelter the pigeon, and yet so contrived as to be 
reached with great ease by the hand; the apertures, varying from 64 to 7 
inches in the entrance, and about 17 inches in depth, being counter-sunk in the 
wall, one course of holes inclining to the right and another alternately to the 
left. There are twenty rows or compartments, reckoning from the floor to 
the roof, each containing two series of holes. In the fourteenth compart- 
ment from the floor, opposite the entrance, the eye is attracted by the word 
“ Gilbertus,” probably a record of the name of the mason employed ; on the 
course above it, and in the same compartment, is a cross patee with a base, 
upturned and lying horizontally, emblematical of the fall of the Templars ; 
still farther to the left is an incised stone containing a cross-crosslet of the 
Hospitallers standing upright, in contrast to the former, with certain rude 
symbols, perhaps intended for crescents, specimens of which are visible 
among the symbols in the church of the Temple in London. On the next 
stone to the left is another cross-crosslet, and a plain one appears on the 
opposite side of the chamber. 

Mr. George Pearson, architect, of Ross, has favoured me with the follow- 
ing report of the dimensions and other particulars of this structure, taken 
from actual survey. 


P One of the oldest families in Herefordshire, seated at Treago (or Tre-Iago), in the parish of 
Saint Weonard’s, from the Norman conquest, and still continuing there. They were lessees of the 
preceptory of Garway from the Hospitallers before the Reformation, and were deprived of it after 
the Civil War between Charles I. and the Parliament. 
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Scale & Sire of orriginat 
A Description of the Dove House at Garway, in the county of Hereford, 
on the estate of Lord Viscount Southwell. 

“The building is circular, 17 feet 3 inches diameter in the clear of walls, 
and 16 feet in height from the floor line to the springing of arch, which rises 
3 feet 7 inches. 

**The walls are built of sandstone in rubble-work, and plastered on the 
exterior with mortar ; the interior is faced with wrought ashlar. 

“The height is divided by square ledges into ten compartments, each com- 
partment having two tiers of holes (as shewn), and sixty-six in the circum- 
ference, making a total of six hundred and sixty-six holes, six inches square 
on the face. ‘ 

“It is arched over with stone, with an aperture left in the centre, two feet 
two inches diameter; the backing of arch is composed of lime and sand 
mixed as a concrete.‘ 

“ The floor has been paved, part of which remains. 

“The cistern in the centre is perfect, and is formed of stone, five feet 
diameter and six inches deep, the top being level with the floor; there is 
a drain to supply the cistern, also one to carry off the superfluous water. 

“The original entrance is by a doorway on the south side, five feet high 


4% The two upper courses inclosing the aperture are said to be travertine. 
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and two feet two inches wide, a stone forming the head, with an inscription 





“The masonry on the inside is in a very good state of preservation, every 
stone being fitted with the greatest nicety, and well bedded and bonded.” 

The whole is a specimen of great ability in the contrivance and consum- 
mate skill and solidity in the execution, like most of the works of religious 
fraternities, in which no expense was spared ; and, in putting thus much re- 
specting it upon record, it is no inconsiderable satisfaction to be able to state 
the substantial restitution of it by its present noble owner, Lord Southwell, 
the only material injury that it now exhibits, excepting the rents above- 
mentioned, being an aperture opposite the door, made some time for the 
introduction of animals from the farm-yard; and it certainly were to be 
wished that the purpose for which it had been built should have been 
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adhered to, rather than that it should have been converted into a pigsty, 
We have a testimony of the condition in which it was found after the lapse 
of nearly the first two hundred years, in the valuable collection of leases 
granted by the Hospitallers from the year 1503 to 1526, when Sir Thomas 
Doewra was Prior of that Order in England, contained in the MS. of the 
Cottonian Library in the British Museum, marked Claudius E. v1. a volume 
which throws much light upon the usages of that society, and the state of 
their possessions. At folio cvj. b. is a Lease" to Richard Mynors, Esquire, — 
and Roger Mynors his son, for fifty-one years, of the manor of Garway, with 
the rectory and mill there, which bears date at Clerkenwell, July 1, 1512. 
In this, among other covenants, the lessees engage to bear all burdens, 
and all repairs of the manor house, rectory and mill, during the said term ; 
and to deliver up the whole in good condition at the expiration thereof. 
They also bind themselves to find a chaplain for the continual service of the 
church, and the cure of the parishioners of the same. At the end of the do- 
cument is the ensuing schedule. 

“ Hee sunt edificia tam sufficienter edificata quam non sufficienter repa- 
rata sed ruinosa apud Garwey infra scripta tempore confeccionis -istius 
indenture, videlicet: Est ibidem una Cancella cum Capella annexa, et unum 
Columbare bene et sufficienter reparatum. Item est ibidem una Aula ruinosa, 
et penes ad terram prostrata. Ac eciam una parlura cum Camera annexata 
valde ruinosa, et penes ad terram similiter prostrata. Item est una stabula 
cum Camera vocata the prest’s chambre, valde ruinosa pro defectu repara- 
cionis tam in meremio quam in coopertura. Item est ibidem unum Orreum 
prope columbare predictum valde ruinosum. Item est ibidem una domus 
vocata a cowheus situata prope Cimiterium Ecclesie ibidem, valde ruinosa et 
ad terram penes prostrata. Item est ibidem unum molendinum aquaticum 
cum stagno lapideo, sive le were ejusdem molendini, valde ruinosa tam in 
meremio quam in aliis operibus lapideis.” 

This seems to prove that the establishment, as a Preceptory, had not been 


r A previous lease to the same Richard Mynors and Thomas David Lea of Garway of the lands 
appertaining to that preceptory in the diocese of Llandaff, dated July 15, 1508, occurs at f. lix. b. 
and another to both Mynors, father and son, dated May 1, 1526, at f. ecclxx. a. 
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kept up by resident brethren ;* that it had not been regularly visited for 
some time, and that the buildings, among which we may recognise those 
alluded to in the narrative of the Templar, John de Stoke, had consequently 
suffered from neglect ; but still the dovecote was sound and entire. 

The persons whose zeal or penitence devoted their lands to the services of 
God and the Church to the end of time, and who fondly thought they never 
were to revert into secular hands ; who reared the buildings attached to them 
under an intention and expectation that they could and would endure 
imperishably, as long as the materials would hold together; and never 
doubted that the same feeling to which they owed their origin would still be 
exerted in watching over them, have not in all cases been disappointed. 
Man and the elements have in too many instances nearly done their worst to 
annihilate such memorials of an earlier age. But under every disadvantage, 
stripped of their coverings, and dilapidated by ruthless hands, the solid 
fragments of religious houses still continue monuments of the piety, the 
talent, and taste of our forefathers; and the edifice in question, though of 
humble importance in its design and use, attests among others how well, at 
all events, those men knew how to build for posterity. 


May 18th, 1844. J. W. 


* Neither Upleden nor Garway now contained resident Brethren ; but there was a Preceptor with 
others of the society at Dinmore. 











IV. On the Municipal Archives of the City of Canterbury. By THomas 
Warieut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, &c. ; as communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
by the Central Committee of the British Archeological Association. 





Read 2Ist Nov. 1844. 





A LARGE portion of the following observations was read in the Historical 
Section at the meeting of the British Archeological Association at Canter- 
bury, on the 13th of September, 1844. The great object of that meeting, 
and the one to promote which we are all associated together, is the preser- 
vation of historical monuments of every description, and among these there 
are none of more importance than written records. The cromlech and the 
barrow, by their contents, give us some insight into the manners of a people 
whose history is lost in the darkness of primeval fable. The monuments of 
a later period, more numerous and far more varied in their character, neces- 
sarily furnish a greater number of facts ; but even the information they convey 
would be exceedingly imperfect—a few scattered links only out of a long 
disjointed chain—had we no written documents to fill up the interval and 
to connect them together. It is indeed to these written documents that we 
must look for history itself; the others, although of an importance which 
cannot be too much insisted upon, being but secondary to them. 

These documents continually increase in rarity the further we go back ; 
and there is no doubt that they are becoming more rare every day. Events 
which have occurred within our own memories prove to us that even the 
public records of the kingdom are by no means safe; what therefore must 
be the danger for those of a more private nature, the records of corpo- 
rate bodies—those of cities and towns and companies —which have too 
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frequently been, and are, confided to the care of persons ignorant of their 
value, who only esteem them according to their practical utility in the busi- 
ness of the day? And yet these are in many cases the most valuable of all 
records, It is hardly necessary to say that the only effective means of pre- 
serving and making useful such records is to commit them to print. The 
press, that mighty organ of modern civilization, is now daily rescuing from 
impending danger multitudes of historical records. But the written monu- 
ments of history are so immensely numerous, that it would be in vain to 
hope to print any large portion of them. It is therefore our duty to provide 
in another manner against the loss of as many as are still in existence. This 
we can only do by instilling into the minds of those who have the care of 
them their true value and utility; and if by our annual meetings we succes- 
sively inspect the archives of the chief cities and boroughs in the kingdom, 
and personally and on the spot point out their importance, the British 
Archeological Association will not have been established in vain. 

The imputation of neglect of their records cannot, I would observe, be 
thrown upon the present corporation of Canterbury, who are fully impressed 
with the value of their municipal archives. They have recently transferred 
them with care from the damp of a neglected cellar to a dry and comfort- 
able room in the upper part of the town hall, where they are safe from 
destruction, unless by accidents which it is our prayer that God may avert, 
and where they may be consulted with ease. The gentlemen who have the 
especial care of these records are, I believe, formed into an authorised com- 
mittee to provide for their preservation and arrangement. They have no 
wish to shut out intelligent inquirers. Several citizens of Canterbury are 
perfectly capable of reading and appreciating a large proportion of them, 
and others have expressed, in my hearing, their anxiety to examine and 
study them. We shall have good reason to congratulate ourselves, if our 
recent visit has given an additional impulse to this most laudable spirit, 
which cannot but have the most advantageous results. And I can tell them 
this much, as a further stimulant to their curiosity, that in examining these 
records they will not only become acquainted with the history, and manners, 
and feelings of their predecessors as citizens of Canterbury in former ages, 
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but, as I conclude from the innumerable coincidences that I have observed 
between the names which occur in the records and those which are seen on 
the doors of the present city, they will there learn the history of their own 
forefathers, men who have acted and moved on this transitory stage with 
credit and reputation, who have sometimes been identified with the greater 
events of the day, and who bore the same names and carried the same blood 
as many of those who now occupy their place. 

I have examined very hastily the records of this ancient city, in fact I 
have done little more than dip into them, making a few hurried extracts 
from those which fell under my eye, in the hope of thus conveying some 
slight notion of their importance to those who might not have been in the 
habit of reading documents of this description. The greater part of the 
records of Canterbury are totally unarranged. They consist of several dif- 
ferent kinds of documents, each having its particular share of historical im- 
portance. The documents which go back to the most remote antiquity are 
the royal charters, of which one still preserved was written in the twelfth 
century, previous to the martyrdom of Thomas Becket, whose name occurs 
among the witnesses. I need not tell you how valuable the English muni- 
cipal charters are for the light which they throw on the history of that class 
of society who were the unflinching supporters of popular liberties during 
the Middle Ages. In that period of violence and oppression, those corporate 
bodies which constituted cities and borough towns existed as so many re- 
publics in the midst of a horde of feudal despots, with whom they waged a 
desperate and unremitting warfare. Their firmness in this contest led to a 
continuous succession of advantages, until at length they overthrew and de- 
molished the whole political system of the Middle Ages. The earlier history 
of this class in England is obscure, because so large a portion of its docu- 
ments have been destroyed ; and it is therefore the more necessary that we 
should provide for the preservation of those which remain. While in France 
even the government is actively employed in collecting and publishing the 
documents relating to this important class of society, we ought certainly not 
to treat them with neglect. 

The other classes of municipal documents of most interest are, the books 
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of accounts of the chamberlains or treasurers, and the records of the courts 
of justice. The books of accounts of the chamberlains of Canterbury are 
preserved in regular succession from the year 1393. They give the parti- 
culars of the receipts and expenditure of the corporation in each successive 
year, and contain an immense mass of curious information on the manners 
and peculiar customs of the people of past ages. The judicial records of the 
courts of sessions, which are in great confusion, but which appear to com- 
mence also in the latter part of the fourteenth century, are especially valuable 
for the light they throw on the condition of society in general at different 
periods. The minutes of the court of burghmote (valuable for the internal 
municipal history), and the registers of wills proved in the local court, begin 
with the thirteenth century. Besides these, there is a considerable mass of 
documents of a more miscellaneous character, which also lend their aid in 
our historical researches. 

A few examples will perhaps be the best illustration of the interesting 
information furnished by these documents. The chamberlains’ accounts 
show us, by the value of the necessary articles of consumption in com- 
parison with that of labour, the degree of social comfort attainable by 
the people at large, at different dates. It appears by the books of the cor- 
poration of Canterbury that in the 20th year of the reign of Edward IV. 
(A. D. 1480), the regular wages of a tiler were 4d.a day. In 1520, we find 
that a tiler was paid 5d. a day, a period of forty years having produced an 
increase of one fourth. From this time forwards, however, in the general 
movement of the Reformation, the change proceeds much more rapidly. 
In the chamberlain’s accounts for the year 1546, we have the following 
items, by which it would appear that the average price of labour was then 
8d. a day :— 


“ First, payd to Thomas Graves, tyler, and hys man, for x. days tylyng 
about the halle and the chambers, takyng by the day for mete, drynk, 


and wages, xij‘. ‘ x’, 
Item, paid to a carpenter for one a mt eestor the sunieate 
and the stayers of the same tenement . viijd, 
Item, paid to a dawber and hys man for two dayes dawg of the 
walles of the same howse at xij‘. the day . . . . 
VOL. XXXI. 2D 
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The last item is somewhat amusing from the terms in which it is expressed, 
as it occurs at a moment when so many of our beautiful architectural monu- 
ments suffered so much from this same process of “dawbyng” of walls. 
Only two years after the last entry, in 1548, the price of labour had already 
risen a penny and twopence a day. 

The judicial records are sometimes accompanied by the original depositions 
of witnesses, which give us an insight into the manners of private life. The 
following attempt at proving an alibi makes us acquainted with the way in 
which a man of the middle class of the inhabitants of Canterbury passed 
every hour of two successive days just before the dissolution of monasteries : 
it is dated in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII. :— 


“ Examinacio Willielmi Gyldwyn de C., tiler, coram Willielmo Nutte majore civitatis 
Cantuar., x° die Novembris, anno r.r. Henr. viij. xxvto. 


“The seid William Gyldwyn seyth, that on Sonday next after Alle Seynts he was at 
hys own parisshe chyrche at morow masse and matens, and byfore processioun at 
Cristeschyrche ; he brake hys fast with M. Goodnestoun, monk, and after high masse 
ther done he came home to dyner to hys owne house; and owther he was at evensong 
the same day at Seynt Margarettes or at Seynt Mildredes, as yet he is in doughte; 
and after evensonge he went agayn to Cristes Churche, and delivred Master Goodnes- 
toun a ribbe of bef and a surloyn for young monkes, and ther was with M. Botley till 
vij. of the clok, and then went streyte home to bed. And the Monday next he rose at 
vij. of the clok, and went to hys mothers, and holpe her to oven with a bacche of browne 
brede ; and went thense to masse to the Gray Fryers at ix. of clok, and heard masse, 
and byfore x. of the clok he cam home; and after went and sought hys servant Thomas 
at the Johan Fremans and the Cardynalles Hat, and coud not fynd him at none of the 
seid places: and then he went to Johan James and bought a rybsper of pork, and then 
went stryt home; and incontinent he went to Johan Rygdons to Nether Hardes, and 
a sawyer with hym, to shew hys sawyeres suche tymber as they should work for hym, 
and came agayne to Thomas Halke to Harmans Sole, and ther he and hys sawyer 
tarryed till the moone was up, and came home, and were at home by estimacion by viij. 
of the clok the seid Monday nyght, and then he went to Thomas Godhard, and ther 
hade an halpeny worth of bere amonges wyfes, that is to say, Goddard wyfe, Corne- 
welles wyf, and another woman, and after that went streyte home to bed by ix. of the 
elok. And the Tewysday next he rose abowte vij. of the clok, and then he went con- 
tinually with suche company as went abowte to searche for the roberry don the seid 
Monday nyght, to dyverse persones ther in Stower Street.” 
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At the end of an accompanying document we have a description of the 
deponent’s personal appearance—“ Hys apparelle was a jakett of red clothe, 
a dublett of ledder, hys hosen blake.” 

Several things worthy of remark might be pointed out in this document, 
such as the large portion of time spent in devotional exercises by a working 
man, the circumstance of the “ young monkes ” buying their provisions on 
Sonday (which we might suppose to be not quite canonical), and the fact of 
the deponent going to drink at the alehouse, and finding there a party of 
““ wyfes ” occupied in the same manner. It seems to have been character- 
istic of the “ good old times ” that the women frequented the alehouse more 
than their husbands ; old writers often speak of the idle talk of “wyfes” or 
gossips “at the ale,” and the modern acceptation of the word gossip is 
founded on this circumstance. This gossip in the old time was very frequently 
of a character quite the contrary of pacific, and we find, as a common item 
in the annual accounts of the chamberlains, the expenses of making or 
repairing the “cuckingstole.” Thus, in 1520:— 


“Item, paied for a pece of tymber for the ladder of the cuckyng stole, 


and staves to the same ; xx4, 
Item, for slyttyng of the seid pece of opaier | in iij. atm, with the ij. 

shelle calves ° viijd. 
Item, for a pece of wae for the fote of the ladder, cont. xij. fote , xvd, 
Item, paied for the plank and stanchons for the stole. . iiije, 
Item, paied for a pynne of yren waying xij. li., and ij. — waying 

vij. li., price li. j4. ob. Summa . ij®. iiij4, 


Item, paied to Harry Shepard and hys mate, euqedie, for iij. Aryan 

and di. hewing and makyng of the Pe stole, takyng by the day 

xij4. Summa iij*. vj4. 
Item, paied to Cristofer Wedy ter carryage of the seid epaer to the 

saw stage, and from thense to the place where the seid cucking stole 


stondeth, etc. ° ° ‘ ‘ ° iiij4, 
Item, for di. c. of iij. peny alle ‘ . j*. ob. 
Item, for a grete spykyn, to ij. staples, and a bape for the oat stole iij4. 


Summa,—x*. v4. ob.” 
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Again, in the year 1547 :— 
“ Costes for makyng of the cokyng stole. 





Item, paid to Dodd, carpenter, for makyng of the cokyng stole, and 

sawyng the tymber, by grete , ‘ ‘ ‘ . vs, wij, 
Item, a paire of cholls ‘ . ° ‘ - ‘ij’. iti 
Item, paid for ij. iren pynnes for the same, waying v. li. at ij4. ob. li. xij4. ob.” 








The men of Canterbury appear to have been quite as quarrelsome as their 
wives, and no unimportant item of the receipts of the corporation was the 
fines levied upon citizens for drawing their daggers against or (to use the 
language of the documents) making assaults “into” one another. It appears 
from these accounts that as early as the reign of Richard II. any citizen 
might draw his dagger upon his neighbour for the charge of ten shillings, 

) which was however no trifling sum at that period. The clergy were some- 
times concerned in these acts of violence, as in the following instance in 
1524, where the priest appears to have escaped much more lightly than was 
the case with laymen. 

















“ Item, rec. of a pryst, for a fyne of assaute by hym made into on 
Cartwright, pewterrer ‘ . : , ‘ ‘ an?” 














The following fragment of a deposition of a witness in an affray, which 
appears by the writing of the document to have occurred in the reign of 
Henry VIII. will give a more perfect idea of the manner in which the danger- 
ous weapons above alluded to were frequently employed. The witness 
deposes that he was walking in the streets of Canterbury,— 


















“about x. of the clok afore none, and he being about the howse of Myles Ansell, he 
heard a great noyse of wemen in the strete, and therwithall he loked back, and he saw 
yong Holman and another, whome yt ys said is old Holman his man, fytyng and 
strykyng both upon one Robert Bright at his owne doore, which sayd Robert Bright, 
when this examynat came by hym, but even a little before, he was laying owt of red 
woole in the sonne with his wyffe. And he seying them together, he made haste backe 
to them, and when he returned to them, he made bothe Holman and his fellowe, who 
had ther daggers drawen in ther handes, to lay ther daggers downe, and so they did. 
And the saide Bright being sore hurt by them, was stayed up agaynst the walle by 
wemen, who bound up hys harme, being sore hurt ; and he went into Vygars howse to 
cause them to loke to hym, and to geve hym drynck ; and in the meane tyme Holman 
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had taken up his dagger and shrunck awaye. This examynat knewe not whether he 
wylled Vigares and other that were there to looke to the matter, for that the fellowe 
was sore hurt, and in danger, and so went on of his journie.” 


In process of time, however, the city authorities seem to have looked with 
more diligence after the morals of their subjects, and we find thein to have 
been especially afraid of vagabonds and “suspicious looking persons.” In 
1547, we find 20 pence “paid to Danyelle the smyth for makyng of ij. 
markyng irens for vagabunds.” And the presentments of the grand juries of 
the reign of Elizabeth contain frequent paragraphs like the following :— 

“Inprimis, the jurye doothe present that one William Apnek dothe company with 

Alice Inkpen of the parishe of St. Georges, wedowe, very suspiciously, and 
lyethe there very idely lyke a rogue. 

Item, they present John Halle of this citie, taylor, to be a common nyght walker, 
and runnethe abroade in the nyght very suspiciously.” 

During the Middle Ages, a period of unbounded violence and oppression, 
people in general, and especially the lower orders, suffered much from the 
overreaching dishonesty of the traders, to repress which was one of the chief 
objects of municipal legislation. In 1393, as we find by the records of the 
city, the bakers of Canterbury were divided into two distinct classes, the 
white bakers and the black bakers. The white bakers were bound by oath 
under a penalty of 40 shillings not to bake black bread, and the black bakers 
were bound under the same penalty to bake no white. A series of similar 
enactments might be given from this period to the reign of Elizabeth, when 
a jury present— 

“ Thatt Thomas Gonely and Jhon Hopper doe take excessyve toule, and that they 
will grynde no wheate under ij*. the busshell, where they never had before 
but j*. 

“Item, they pressent Thomas Getter, Jhon Collard, Robert Austen, James 
Netherwell, George Weston, for thatt they make nott there common beare 
holesom for mans bodie.” 

The necessity of enforcing all these regulations gave to the corporate 
authorities far more power than they enjoy in more modern times, to sup- 
port which they surrounded their persons and offices with much outward 
pomp and show. The civic authorities of the present day would certainly 
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find some difficulty in putting in force the following regulations relating to 
the personal inviolability of the members of the corporation of Canterbury 
previous to the period when the government by mayor was granted by 
Edward the Fourth’s charter.— 


“ Memorandum, that in tyme owt of mende that the baylyfs of thys cyté that tyme 
beyng aldermen, wyth the xij. men and xxxvj. men, wurschypfulmen that ben sworn to 
the counseylle to this cyté, be the assent of alle the comynalté of thys cyté was 
ordeyned an usage and a custom and for lawe to be kept in this cyté, that no man ne 
woman schalle repreve ne revyle no bayly of this cyté ne wurschypfulle man of this cyté 
that beryth ofys in this cyté, or hath bore ofys, with wordys of sclaunder or schame or 
repref of his name, for malys ne for evylle wylle, upon the payne as yt declaryth after, 
that is to wyte, that who that reprevyth a bayly of thys cité duly prevyd schalle forfete 
to the comyn chambre of this cyté c’. or his body to preson vj. monethis, and for on of 
the xij. men of the chambre xl’. or his body to preson for iij. monethis, and for on of 
the xxxvj. men xx*. or his body to preson for a moneth, withowte maynpris or favor, 
but yf the baylyfes wyll be assent of her bredryn do hym grace. Whych forsayd usage 
hath be used and put in excussyon and in pref be dyvers tymys.” 


We learn from their records that the civic authorities of these early days 
were no less remarkable for the love of eating and drinking than for that of 
ostentation ; and the various entries on this subject give us curious notices 
of the kind and value of provisions then in use. On the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1521, the mayor and corporation dined together at the Lyon, and the 
sum total of the bill of fare is thus stated :— 


“Item, the xv. day of Novembre, paied for a diner at the Lyon for M. Mayer, 
M. Hales, M. Wore, and others of M'. the Aldermen, comyng togeder, and 
satt the same day uppon the mattyeres in varyaunce bitwene the cité and Seynt 
Gregoryes, and for other thynges for the wele of the said cité, v*. vj4.” 


Thus even a dispute with the monks furnished the occasion of a feast. 
The laymen of the corporation were, however, sometimes on more friendly 
terms with the ecclesiastics. An entry of the preceding year (1520) exhibits 
a kind of filial respect paid by the town to the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, on 
his return from a temporary absence :— 


“Item, xx day of May, paied for ij. turbottes gevyn to my lord abbot of Seynt 
Austens at hys comyng home fro Rome, iij*.” 
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In 1547, we have the following entry :— 
“ Spent at the perambulacion of the citie. 


Item, paid for a vesselle of bere . . . ‘ . ‘ iis, 
Item, paid for ij. dosen of brede . : : . ° ; ii’, 
Item, paid forachese_. ‘ : : : . xiiij*. 
Item, paid for drynk at Fordwich ‘ ; , ‘ . viij’. 
Gyven to dyverse children ° , , ° : ° vij4.” 


We find many items of payments to minstrels and players; as, in 1523 :— 
“Item, the first day in _ gevyn in reward to the kynges myn- 


stralles , ‘ : ‘ ° vj*. viij4.” 
In 1546 :— 
“Item, gevyn in reward to the prynces pleyers at the Te pleying 
before master mayere and his brethren ‘ v*. 
Item, gevyn in reward to the kynges pleyers pleying at t the court halle 
before master mayre and his brethren : ° ‘ - — -Vj*. viij4 
Item, gevyn in rewarde to the kynges jestour . ° ; ; -.” 
In 1547 :— 
“ Item, gevyn in rewarde to the duchesse of Suffolkes pleyers, . ° ij®.”” 


The only entry I have met with relating to the Canterbury Pilgrims is the 
following, in the year 1520 :— 
“ Item, paied to Nicholas Lynche for settyng up of a post in the Kynges 

stret byfore the court halle, to hang on the letters expressyng the 

orderyng of vetale and lodgyng for pylgrymes in this yere of grace . ij4.” 
There are, however, many curious entries relating to a pageant of the 
Martyrdom of Thomas Becket represented on St. Thomas’s Day. Thus, in 
1504, we have :— 

“ Seynt Thomas Pageant. 

Item, paied to Sampson carpenter and hys man, hewyng and squaryng 


of tymber for the seid pagent by one day ‘ viij’. 
Item, paied to Johan Stulpe for makyng of Seint Shien carte 2 with a 
peyr of whylis : - Ww viii. 


Item, to Thomas Starke, mate, and his felowe, entient of the pagent 
by i - daiez, takyng bitwene theym by the day fyndyng asin 
xiiij*. Summa ° . . ° ° - ‘ij’. viij*. 
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. . v4. 
Item, for c. and xiiij. fote of ies bought for the heen of the same 
pagent ‘ , ° ° ‘ ‘ , . ij®. viij*. 
Item, in c. of iij. peny nayle, iij*. in c. and di. of ij*. nayle, iij*. and in 
smalle nayles, j*. ob. Summa ‘ ‘ ° P - Vij’. ob. 
Item, in talowe for the whiles . ° j*. 
Item, in ale spent, j*. to iiij. men to wae to cary the — viije 
and to Jamys Colman for his horse hyre, iiij*. Summa ; . xiij4. 
Item, paied for ij. bagges of lederto Gyllam_. ‘ xviij*. 
Item, to Gylbert payntor for payntyng of the awbe wt the hedde . vj. 
Item, to Arnold lokyere for gunpowder bought at Sandewiche - ‘dij. iij4. 
Item, for fettyng of borde from Northgate ‘ ‘ ; ijt. 
Item, for lynen cloth bought for Seint Thomas garment . ; ° vj’. 
Item, for a dosyn and a half of tynen sylver , 
Item, for di. li. of glewe, j*. ob. in an silat potte, ‘ sustiiucnite j*. 
Summa ° ° ° : iij*. 
Item, for iij. calve skynnys, xiiijd. in syse bought, ja Vij. den of 
cades poyntes, viij*. in goldefoyle, j*. Summa ° : ° ij*. 
Item, in colys for to mylt the glewe, ob. in a rewarde yevyn to Thomas 
Flecchere for forgyng and makyng of the knyghtes hernes, vj‘. to 
Johan a Tent for the hyre of a swerde, ij*. and for wasshyng of an albe 








and a amys, ij‘. Summa 
Item, in candillis 


Summa, xxv*. x‘,’’ 


And again in 1521: — 
“ Expens. reparac, pagiantis sancti Thome martiris, etc. 


Item, paied for j. li. of sope for the yaxe 

Item, for pakthrede and taket nailes 

Item, for drynke to the children at the — of dun 

Item, for turnyng of the vyce . 

Item, paied to Johan Pott for carrying of the mene chewte | in the 
watche ‘ 

Item, for a quarter of — me erate and pom he the hematite 
and other that holp to convey the pagent after the watche 

Item, for wasshyng of the auter clothes and albe, and emparrellyng 
agayn therof ‘ 

Item, paied to the priores of Seynt Sepuere for the senile of the 
pagent in her barne this yere ° : ° 
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The same sum is frequently entered as paid to the prioress for the custody 
of the pageant in successive years. Various customs are alluded to as 
observed on St. Thomas’s Eve. Thus, in 1520 :— 


“Item, paied to Anthony Knyght for a xj. li. of gunpowder for the 


watche on Seynt Thomas evyn, price the li. viij4. Summa, -  Vij*. iiij. 
Item, for a quayer of papyr ryalle for —_ and for pacthrede for 
the same pellettes, . ° : : ° , viij*,” 


In the year following :— 
“ Item, paied for x. li. of gunpowder for the watche on ica Thomas 


evyn, price the li. xij4. Summa, : v*, xd, 
Item, paied for a staf and bayner to bere byfore the morres ilies wl 
the gunners on Seynt Thomas eve, . ° ‘ : ° xij4, 


When the King and the Emperor came to Canterbury, about this period, 
the citizens were obliged to send to London for a canopy :— 


“Item, paied for a hors hire and the expenses of a man that caryed 


home the canapé agayn to London, . ° - = ilij*. inj, 
Item, paied for gyldyng of the staves of the canapé that were tar by 
the kynges fotemen for hast in cutting of the canapé from the staves xij, 


Item, paied to Johan Haslast, for rydyng ij. tymes to Dovour in one 

day to brynge certen — on the emperour and the kynges 
comynge ° . ° ‘ ‘ ij.” 
These interesting illustrations of local pageantry and customs occur fre- 
quently in the registers of payments. So early as the 17th of Edward IV. 
(A. D. 1477) we find eightpence paid for repairing “ the gret gonne ” of the 
city ; and in 1521 we have the name of a Canterbury artist, probably emi- 
nent in his day, for he was employed on work which must then have been 
considered of some importance—the ornamenting of the market cross—and 

he is paid a very considerable sum of money for his work :— 


“Item, paied to Floraunce the paynter, by the grete, for the workman- 

ship therof, he fyndyng all maner of stuf to the payntyng of the 
crosse, except gold and bise to the same, and gyldyng of the stars, lviij*. viij4.” 
These corporation registers frequently give us notices of events of public 
interest. They are particularly rich in historical interest at the period of 
VOL. XXXI. 2£ 
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the wars of the Roses, in which the Kentish men took so active a part. In 
the third year of the reign of Henry VI. we have the following entry :— 
“ Et de iiij. rec. de Roberto Dyle ad emendacionem vie reg. ante portam de New- 
yngate, ex dono, pro adventu domini Henrici regis vj®. Angl. de Franc. in 
Angl. post coronacionem suam in civitate Parisienc.” 

In the first year of the reign of Richard III. a party of Canterbury men 
had been sent out to Ash and Sandwich on some hostile expedition. The 
first items of their expenses remind us of the disparity between the bread 
and sack in the bill of provisions furnished to the immortal Falstaff. 

“ Expense T. Gilbart, inprimis.—For bere at Asshe, ij*. vij4. 

Item, there for brede, ij4. 

Item, at Eche homward, vj. 

Item, at Sandwich, for a vessell of syngle bere to the gonners, xij‘. 

Item, at Asshe homward, for drynk to hurt men, iiij*. 

Item, at Wyngham, for brede and bere, xxiij4, 

Item, at the Lyon at Caunterbury for bere and brede to Stevynson, xxij‘. 


Item, for borde of iiij. men ij. dayes at Chartham, xvj¢.” 


In 1520, we find notices of the presence of the ambassadors of the emperor 
sent to King Henry VIII. with the following entry :— 


“ Gevyn to the emperours enbassatours. 
Item, x», day of September, paied for a turbott, xj‘. and a trought, ij*., 
gevyn to the emperours embassatours at the Rede Lyon. Summa, ij’. xj4. 


Item, for perys, . : : : : . ° . iiij*. 
Item, for grapys, ° P ° ‘ . P A ij’. 
Item, for ij. li. of sucket, : ‘ xx4, 
Item, for j. pownd of comfettes bheughe at master or Retlendes, : . xvj.” 


In 1547 there were French prisoners at Canterbury, confined in the West- 
Gate, still standing — 
“Item, payd for fresshe mete for the Frenchemen lying prysoners in West- 
gate, liiijs.” 
The town authorities appear to have grudged this last item of expenditure, 
and to have considered it advisable to turn the Frenchmen to some more 
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useful account, as we find them in the following year (1548) employed in 
repairing the town walls— 


“ The expences of the repayring of the towne walles by the Frenchemen. 
Item, payd for brede, drynk, and mete for xij. Frenchmen laboryng 
abowte the seid walles from the xv". day of July unto the viij. day 
of ——e space of xxiij. wate’ at ij. and viij. 
every day. Summa, . . - iii#, xvj4. 
Item, payd to a labourer by the space a the seid xxiij. dayes, to help 
with them, and to oversee them, at iiij4. the day, . ° . Vvijs. viij4, 
Item, payd to Johan Hylles and to the keeper of Westgate, for dressyng 
of ther mete and for alle necessaryes to the same, . : vj.” 


In the same year we meet with allusions to a rebellion which had broken 
out near Canterbury, and which seems to have caused considerable alarm. 
The following entries come immediately after those last quoted.— 


“ Item, payd for thexpences of M. towne clerk and Peter Wilkynson, 
rydyng to Rychemond to the counselle touchyng the rebellyous that 
lay bysydes Caunterbury, , xij’. 
Item, paid for thexpences of Richard dniema, POR: to Retin to 
the counselle for oie to defend the seid citie ayenst the seid 
rebeles, ° ° ° ° ° . ° viij4.” 


I will here close these few disjointed extracts, which might easily have 
been increased to much greater length ; but enough has been done to show 
that such documents possess considerable historical importance ; and it is to 
be hoped that henceforth those who have the care of their depositories will 
no longer look upon them only in the light of dust and rubbish, but that 
they will aid in their preservation. Few collections of municipal archives 
are more valuable than those of Canterbury, and it would be a patriotic 
undertaking on the part of the citizens to arrange them carefully, and thus 
make them more accessible. 















































Letter of Sir Thomas Stanhope, of Shelford, co. Notts., to Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, respecting the Funeral of his Mother, Anne Lady Stanhope. 
Communicated by Ricuarp AumMack, Esq. F.S.A., in a Letter to ALBERT 
Way, Esq. M.A., Director. 






Read 16 May, 1844. 









Melford, Suffolk, May 8th, 1844. 






My DEAR Sir, 

In the valuable collection of Original Letters edited by Sir Henry Ellis 
(Vol. IL. second Series), I observe two in 1569 and 1570 from Lady Stanhope 
to Sir William Cecill, respecting the unhappy marriage of her daughter with 
Mr. afterwards Sir John Hotham of Scorborough in Yorkshire, and also Sir 
John’s letter to Cecill, as “ Master of the Wards and Lyveries,” defending 
himself, and in which he expatiates on the “ Stanhopes eville delinge many 
wayes,” but with less asperity than the lady, who not only reviles him, but, 
in fact, the whole county of York, and says “ especially in Yorkshire, where 
he may suborne men and women to say what he listeth to serve his devilishe 
purpose.” The lady had purchased the wardship of Hotham, and married 
him to her daughter, but it appears that after all it was a bad bargain, as 
she had not purchased his love. 

The Lord Treasurer Burghley found time for everything, and this lady 
even troubled him after her death. I shall be glad if you think the letter 
which I inclose worthy of notice by the Society of Antiquaries ; the foolscap 
sheet is very neatly folded up, and endorsed in Lord Burghley’s business- 
like manner, “6. Ap. 1588, S* Thomas Stanhoppe, Towchinge his Mothers 
funeralls.” Anne Lady Stanhope was the widow of Sir Michael Stanhope, 
who was beheaded in 1551 on a charge of conspiring with the Protector 
Somerset, who had married his half-sister, to assassinate the Duke of 
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Northumberland, the Marquess of Northampton, and the Earl of Pembroke, 
at a banquet at the Lord Paget’s, but his chief offence appears to have been 
that he was brother-in-law to Somerset. His widow is described by Collins 
as having “kept continually a worshipful house, relieved the poor daily, 
gave good countenance and comfort to the preachers of God’s word, spent 
the most of her latter days in prayer, and using the church where God's 
word was preached.” Her son, Sir Thomas, dates his letter from Shelford 
in Nottinghamshire, a dissolved monastery, which with the manor had been 
granted by Henry VIII. to his father.* 

Sir Thomas was ancestor of several noble families, and his letter shows 
the magnificence of his ideas, but the dole to the poor at his gate was 
probably only a continuance or revival of the old custom in the time of his 
predecessors the monks. 


Believe me to be 
Very faithfully yours, 


RICHD. ALMACK. 
Abert Way, Esq., M.A., 
Director S.A. 


“Ryght honorable. My humble duty pmised, may it please the same to 
be adv’ty’ I receaved this 5. of Aprill yo" LP I'* of the last of Marche, by 
whiche I fynd the honorable care yo" hono’ dothe carye to my late good 
mouther & to the children she hathe leafte behynd her. The contentes of 
yo’ LP pleasure (as I take it) consystethe now in thease too poyntes, the 
fyrst that it should not be stand in but that my mouthers men should have 
suche lyvery cotes att her funeralls as her exequyto" my brother Mychaell 
shall geve them, the other for her almes to have it destributed to the Toune- 
shipes nere unto the paryshe wheare she is buried. The duty, right 


* Shelford House was a garrison for King Charles the First, under the care of Philip Stan- 
hope, son of the first Earl of Chesterfield, the grandson of this Sir Thomas Stanhope. In Mrs. 
Hutchinson's Memoirs of Col. John Hutchinson is a very interesting and minute account of the 
storming of this house, the miserable death of Philip Stanhope, and the destruction of the house 
by fire. 
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honorable, I beare to my mouther, hathe moved me to desyer her funeralls 
may be pformed somewhat according to her callyng & to the wyf of him to 
whom she was wyddow, and to the state of substance whiche she leafte. 
Toching the tyer of her servantes I stand not muche uppon it, thoughe her 
will (as I conceave theroff) that thear lyvery cotes should be blacke of cullo* 
is not repugnant to it, but neythar gounes nor clokes ar spoken of to be 
geven them. Other costes of desency for her buriall & for the relyf of the 
power * that shall resort thearto my thinkes her will is playn under these 
wordes. Also, I will that the costes for and aboute my buriall, as well for 
the power people that shall resorte to the same, as for all other nesessary 
dutyes, shalbe well and treuly payd and discharged by my Exequtor. Now, 
ryght honorable, forsomuche as my mouther dyed worth 2000"., as I am 
credebly informed, and also that her body is interred att the place whear I 
dwell, my thinkes, under yo" favo", it tocheth me muche in reputaton & credit 
that her funerals should be selebrated here otherwayes then appartayneth in 
ordinary custome to those of her sort. And the same not being forbydden 
by her will, the wourld I know will repute the not doing, ayther to the 
myssery+ or carelessenes of her children, & to me in espetiall, or to the want 
that she leafte not whearwith to bury her self. Agayn, that the power * w. 
shall resort thethar, being the place wheare I inhabite, & att my one mouthers 
funeralls, who lykewyse was so charitable to them all her lyf-tyme, should 
then depart empty would be a reproche I would be most lothe to incurre, 
for that, I thanke God, & without bost be it spoken, my self doo releve 
twysse a weeke for the most part 200 att my gates, besydes comers uppon 
other dayes, whiche custome thoughe it beganne chefely in the dere yere yett 
is it not leafte, but is the more borne with because of the multytude of the 
power that goo abrode, Whearfore what defects of necessary accomplymentes 
that shalbe att my mouthers funeralls being selebrated here, wilbe attributed 
& the dyscredit thearof only to me, wt I humbly beseche yo" hono' to 
consyder. And to the end I would doo my part therin as becometh me, I 
have prepared of my prop charges threscore blacke cotes for my men to 
attend on me att her funeralls. To conclude, ryght honorable, yf the 














* poor. + i.e. miserly disposition. 
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executo" refuse to be att suche convenient charges as appartayne, I will not 
refuse, iff it be put to me, to beare them myself, & will aske hym no alowance 
thearof, or otherwayes yf he will have the funeralls selebrated att Nottyngham 
whear she died, wheare her housse & all pvicon of necessaryes to her use 
were & arre in my Brother Mychaels posession, and where the banyshing 
of the accesse of the power shalbe no reproche to me, I will come to it 
having helthe, & that without his charge, & will not contrary any cours he 
thear taketh, nor will I willingly have varience with any my bretherne, for I 
have found the most of them very loving untome. And I know non of them 
can truly say but that I have ben naturall & resonably benefytiall unto eche 
of them for my small power, having in effecte no more leafte me then to them, 
nor have injoyed any wourthe of landes or goodes from my father untell now 
the death of my dere mouther. And albeit that by her I ought to havea 
portion att the least as the learned doo informe me, because nothing moveth 
by desent from her, & that the custome of thease dioses doo geve it so, 
Yett I assuer yo" hono* I meane not to trouble my brothers comodety for the 
wourth of what soevar is dieu to me in this behalf. The maner of using, 
takynge, or deniing of my right, may phappes move me; howbeit, yf any 
suche thinge happen, yo" hono® shalbe adv’tysed & judge therof yf it please 
you, and the lyke of all that I posesse, for I have evar found you my 
espetiall good Lord, & you arre the man from whom I have hade more 
benefitt then from any other that lyveth. Therfore I hono’ you from my 
hart, and doo dayly pray to the Allmyghty that as muche goodnes as can 
happen to any may be geven from him to you. And so doo humbly take my 
leave. Shelford, this vj. of Aprill, 1588. 


“Yor honors humble coussin 


to command ever more, 


THO. STANHOPE.” 
“To the right honorable 


his espetiall good L. Sealed on a wafer, with the crest uf Stanhope 
The L. Burleyghe, L. placed between the initials T. S. viz. a tower, 
hyghe Tresaror of issuant therefrom a demi-lyon, crowned, and 


England, geve holding between the paws a fire-ball. 
thease.” 






















































VI. Observations upon the Succession to the Barony of William of Arques, 
in the County of Kent, during the period between the Conquest of England 
and the Reign of King John. By Tuomas Stap.eton, Esq. F.S.A.; 
as communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by the Central Committee 
of the Archeological Association. 


Read 9th and 16th Jan. 1845. 


In connection with the history of the shire of Kent, in which we are now 
assembled, I offer the following Observations, illustrative of the succession 
to the Barony of William of Arques, i. e. de Arcis, in this realm, during the 
medieval period of time between the Conquest of England and the reign of 
King John. In that invaluable record, Domesday Book, which commences 
with the survey of Kent, we read, under the general heading “ Land of the 
Bishop of Bayeux,” this entry, as to the tenure in that shire of William de 


Arcis: “In Limowart Lest, in Fulchestan Hundred, William de Arcis 
holds Fulchestan. In the time of King Edward it was avouched for 40 
solins, and now for 39. There is land of 120 ploughs. In the demesne are 
14 ploughs, and there are 209 villani and 83 bordarii. Amongst them all 
they have 45 ploughs. There are 5 churches, from which the Archbishop 
has 55s. There, 3 servi, and 7 mills, yielding 9/i. 12s. There, 100 acres of 
meadow. Forest for 40 swine. This manor Earl Godwin held.” Entries 
follow of the several tenures of ten knights on the land of the villani ; but 
without any other nomenclature of the localities, save as parcels of the manor. 
Below, the paragraph is wound up with this notification of value; “ All Ful- 
chestan, in the time of King Edward, was worth 110/i. When he (William 
de Arcis) received it, it was worth 401i. Now, what he has in demesne is 
worth 100/i.; and what the aforesaid knights hold is altogether worth 45/i. and 
10s.” Ofthe manor of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Wingham, in the same 
shire, William de Arcis held one solin in Fletes ; and in Suffolk, he was tenant 
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in capite of the manors of Clopton and Brandeston, of which the first had 
been sub-infeuded by him to Bernard de St. Ouen, one of the aforesaid 
knights of the honour of Folkstone. In the same shire William de Arcis 
was mesne-tenant of the manor of Redlingfield, in the hundred of Hartmere, 
forming parcel of the vast honour of Robert Malet, of which the castle of 
Eye was the capital seat.* 

The surname of the Norman baron whom these entries concern was de- 
rived from Arques, a bourg and vicomté of the pays de Caux, in the vicinity 
of Dieppe; and from the great strength of its castle of frequent mention in 
the history of the Duchy of Normandy. He was son of Godefridus, Vicomte 
of Arques, and grandson of Gozelin, also Vicomte of Arques, and afterwards 
of Rouen, the founder of the monasteries of the Holy Trinity of the Mont 
de Rouen (known in after times as the Abbey of St. Katharine) and of St. 
Amand, in the immediate vicinity of the city of Rouen. Gozelin was his 
grandfather by his mother’s side; for Osbern de Bolbec, husband of Ave- 
lina, one of the sisters of the Duchess Gunnoris, wife of Duke Richard L., 
is reputed to have been his paternal grandfather. In an authentic instru- 
ment, which records the proceedings in a suit in the year of the Incarnation 
of the Lord 1080, during the solemnity of Easter, in presence of King Wil- 
liam and his Queen Matildis, and his sons Robert and William, we have the 
name of William de Arcis among those in attendance upon that occasion, 
and he is there described as heir of the deceased donor of the property 
then in dispute between the Abbot of the Holy Trinity and the Bishop of 
Evreux, to wit, of his grandfather, Gozelin ; and, it is added, that upon his 
attestation of the fact of such gift, the bishop refused to make oath, where- 
fore the right of the abbot stood confirmed by the order and authority of the 
King, it being so decreed by the judges. Moreover, in the survey of the 
burgh of Dover, as contained in Domesday, “ William, son of Godefridus, is 
named as the holder of three messuages there, inclusive of the Gishalla of 
the burgesses ; and this personage may well be presumed identical with 
the Baron of Folkstone. Of William de Arcis the Norman writers cursorily 
make mention, and describe him as having left issue an only daughter, Ma- 


* See Domesday Book, fol. 9 b. 3 b. Chenth ; vol. 2. fol. 407, 431 6. Suff. 
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tildis, wife of William the Chamberlain, who had also a local surname from 
his castle of Tancarville ; and in their descendants the large inheritance of 
Gozelin, the vicomte abovementioned, in Normandy certainly continued for 
several generations. But from contemporary charters we learn the name of a 
second daughter, Emma, wife, first, of Nigel de Monville, and, secondly, of Ma- 
nasses, Comte of Guisnes. The name of the former occurs once in Domes- 
day Book, as holding the messuage of a certain moneyer in the city of York; 
and in Yorkshire, Osbern de Arcis, apparently brother of William, as deriving 
name from their grandfather, Osbern de Bolbec, was a feudatory with an 
extensive honour. As regards his own surname, it was probably derived 
from the bourg of Monville, four leagues from Rouen, which descended to 
the family de Tancarville of the inheritance of the lady Matilda de Arques ; 
and where he may have resided after his marriage, previous to obtaining the 
succession of his father-in-law in England. William of Arques survived the 
demise of the Conqueror, but was deceased early in the reign of William 
Rufus, leaving his honour in Normandy to devolve on his daughter Matilda, 
and her issue; whilst that of Folkstone, with the exception of what consti- 
tuted the dower of his widow, Beatrix, in which the manor of Newington 
near Hythe was included, became, together with all lands of his fief in Eng- 
land, the rightful inheritance of Emma, another daughter, and of her issue, 
she being then the wife of Nigel de Monville. 

In continuation of the history of the succession, in the time of the last- 
named daughter, of the barony of her father in England, we may best refer 
to the following recital, contained in a charter in exemplification of the 
foundation of the priory of Folkstone, a cell to the Abbey of Lonlai, in the 
duchy of Normandy, but within the diocese of Le Mans. “ In the first 
place, the lord Nigel de Munevilla, with his wife Emma, in the honour and 
love of God, and of Holy Mary, and of St. Eanswyth, Virgin, for the redemp- 
tion and health of his own soul, and that of his wife, and of the souls of his 
ancestors, namely, William of Arques, and of Beatrix his wife, and of all 
his kinsmen, gave to the church of Blessed Mary of Lonlay and to Ranulph, 
then abbot, and his successors, and to the monks of the same place, the 
church of Holy Mary and St. Eanswyth of Folkestan, with the advowson of 
the same, and all the churches of his own demesne, with the advowsons of 
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the same, belonging to the honour of Folkestan, in pure and perpetual alms, 
with the consent of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year from the 
Incarnation of the Lord 1095, the younger King William reigning, son of 
William who conquered England. The same Nigel granted, besides, to the 
same monks two lands of his demesne, namely, Cornylis and Forenden, with 
all the right and jurisdiction as he had had in the same, free and quit from 
all secular service, save Danegeld, which was payable only from Cornylis. 
He also gave to the said monks 20s., which he had in Folkestan from Hamsoc 
and Chyldewic. These 20s. Abbot Ranulph remitted to the burgesses of 
Folkestan, upon condition that they granted all the tythe of the fishes they 
caught, for ever, to the aforesaid monks of Folkestan. The abovementioned 
Beatrix, also, after the death of her lord William de Archis, coming to the land 
of her dower at Newington, granted to the aforesaid monks the full moiety of 
what was tytheable in her demesne. In fine, Nigel gave fully to the aforesaid 
monks all that was tytheable of his own demesne of Folkeston, of Stirling- 
ham, of Walton, of Northwode, of Alkeham, and of Standen, and of his 
woods : besides the third part of the tithe of Fleet, and of the mill of that vill, 
together with wreck of sea upon the land of the same monks. But, Nigel 
being deceased without male heir, King Henry, brother of the younger Wil- 
liam, gave his daughter, named Matilda, to Rualon de Abrincis, with all the 
land and honour which Nigel had in his lifetime. Rualo in his turn con- 
ceded to the monastery of Lonlay and to the monks of Folkestan every 
thing, as above noted, entire. Such is the recital prefixed to a charter of 
William de Abrincis, whereby he confirms the same endowment, with this 
exception, that, whereas the aforesaid monks were anxious to go forth of the 
castle of Folkstone, in which they had been founded, of their own free will 
(the venerable father, John, by the grace of God Bishop of Rochester, Vicar 
of the Arch-diocese of Canterbury after the death of William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the first year of the see being vacant, giving his assent and 
authority), to a certain new church, which he had given them, without the 
said castle, with the advowson of the same, which seemed fitter for them, with 
a certain site near it for their priory ; it was to this new foundation that the 
old endowment was by him confirmed. Archbishop William of Canterbury 
had died 21 Nov. 1136, and after his death the see was vacant two years, 
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thus fixing the date of this charter to some day previous to the first anni- 
versary of the decease of the prelate. As regards the castle of Folkstone 
and its immediate demesnes, the account here given is no doubt correct, for 
Rualon de Abrincis was in favour with King Henry, and a leader of his 
forces in Normandy in 1119; and his being after his marriage raised to the 
office of sheriff of Kent is a proof of his being then Baron of Folkstone. 
This shrievalty he held in the year 1131, and, on his own behalf, by the 
name of Rualonus de Abrincis, then rendered accompt of a sum paid by him 
into the treasury, for the land of Atso de St. Quen to have it in demesne, 
whose tenure was doubtless identical with that of Bernard de St. Ouen, at 
the Domesday Survey, mentioned above. 

This early acquirement of the castle of Folkstone, which rightly appertained 
to the relict of the deceased Nigel de Monville, must be ascribed to royal 
favour toward Rualon d’Avranches; for the other possessions of William of 
Arques, Newington and Redlingfield, can be proved to have continued of the 
inheritance of his daughter Emma, when again united in the bonds of 
matrimony with Manasses, Comte of Guines. As regards the last-named 
manor, these evidences have come down to us in an Jnspeximus charter of 
Edw. I. dated at Westminster, 20 Jun. 1285. 


> Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus quam futuris, tam clericis quam laicis, quia ego Manasses 
dei gratia Gisnensis Comes et uxor mea, Emma Comitissa, filia Willelmi de Arcas, Sancto Andreae 
apud manerium de Radigaffeld et sanctimonialibus ibidem servicio Dei et Sancto Andreae die noctuque 
diligenter insistentibus, pro salute nostrarum et antecessorum nostrorum animarum, ipsum manerium 
antedictum Radigaffeid, quod est hereditas uxoris mee, una cum appendiciis suis et soca et saca et 
tol et tem omnibusque consuetudinibus, quibus supra commemoratus Willelmus de Arcas ipsum 
tenebat, perhenniter possidendum damus et concedimus. Ne hoe donum, quod absit, ab emulis 
inquietari valeat, set ut firmum et immobile maneat, signa nominum testium veridicorum, qui hoc 
vident et audiunt, in hoc volumine stipulari facimus. Signum Wydonis, fratris mei. Signum Rose, 
filie mee. Signum capellani nostri, Aloldi monachi. Signum capellani nostri, Rogeri presbyteri, 
&*. Actum est hoc anno Incarnationis Dominice, M° centesimo vicesimo. 

H. Rex Anglorum Episcopo de Tetford et Baronibus et vicecomitibus et omnibus ministris suis et 
fidelibus suis Francis et Anglis in Suffolcia & in Norffolcia, salutem. Sciatis me concessisse sancti- 
monialibus de Radyngefeld donum illum quod Emma, Comitissa de Gennes, eis fecit de terra de 
Raddingefeld et de omnibus rebus que pertinent ad eamdem terram, sicut ipsa Comitissa eis dedit et 
concessit, et sicut Comes Stephanus Moritonii, de cuius feodo eadem terra est, illud concessit. Et 
volo et firmiter precipio quod libere et in pace et honorifice teneant cum omnibus consuetudinibus 
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“ Be it known to all, as well present as to come, as well clergy as laity, that 
I, Manasses, by the grace of God Comte of Ghisnes, and my wife, Emma the 
Comtesse, daughter of William de Arcas, to St. Andrew, at the manor of Ra- 
digaffeld, and to the nuns there, intent upon the service of God and St. An- 
drew by day and night, for the health of our souls and those of our ances- 
tors, We give and grant the aforesaid manor of Redlingfield, which is the in- 
heritance of my wife, together with its appendages, and soc and sac and tol 
and tem, and all customs by which the abovementioned William de Arcas 
held it, to be possessed for ever. Lest this gift, which grant not, should 
chance to be gainsayed by rivals, and that it may remain the more firm and 
unshaken, We cause the signatures of the names of the truth-telling wit- 
nesses who see and hear this, to be enrolled in this deed. Signature of 
Wydo, my brother. Signature of Rose, my daughter. Signature of our 
chaplain, Aloldus the monk. Signature of our chaplain, Roger the priest, 
&c. This was done in the year of the Incarnation of the Lord, one thousand 


one hundred and twenty.” 
By brief, addressed to the Bishop of Thetford, and to all bis barons and 


suis et quietacionibus et libertatibus suis eidem terre pertinentibus. Testibus Willelmo, comite de 
Warrenna et Willelmo de Tanan, apud Albammarlam. 

S. Rex Anglorum, Episcopo de Thetford et Baronibus (ut supra in carta H. usque ad dedit et 
concessit) ct sicut ego ipse eis concessi, dum Comes fui de Moretonio, de cujus feodo est eadem terra. 
Et volo (ut supra) Testibus, Hugone Bygot et Willelmo Martini et Johanne Marescallo apud West- 
monasterium. 

S. Rex Anglorum E. episcopo Norwicensi salutem et amorem. Precipio quod ecclesia de Rad- 
inggefeld et ea que ad eam pertinent, sint bene et in pace, sicut erant tempore Roberti Malet, die 
qua fuit vivus et mortuus, nec ponatur in aliam consuetudinem. Teste Willelmv Martini apud Eyam. 

The day on which Robert Malet was alive and dead, will have been that of the fatal battle of 
Tenerchebrai on the 27th of Septr. 1106, when Duke Robert Courteheuze of Normandy and Wil- 
liam Comte of Mortain, and their followers, were overthrown ; whereupon the honour of the latter, 
thus forfeited, together with the honour of Eye, belonging to this adherent, were, it seems, united 
together, and made the appanage of the King’s nephew, Stephen, Comte of Boulogne. Herbert de 
Losinge, Abbot of Ramsey, was consecrated Bishop of Thetford in 1091, and, though the episcopal 
residence was removed to Norwich in 1094, he apparently retained the name of the see to which he 
had been consecrated, He died 22 July, 1119, and Everard, Bishop of Norwich, his successor, 
will have been inadvertently called Bishop of Thetford in the charter of renewal of Stephen. when 
King, of that granted when he was Comte of Mortain. 
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sheriffs, and to all his ministers and liegemen, French and English, of Suffolk 
and Norffolk, King Henry made known that he had granted to the nuns of 
Radyngefield, that gift, which Emma, Comtesse of Ghisnes, had made to 
them of the land of Radyngfeld, and of all things belonging to the same land, 
as the said Comtesse gave or granted to them, and as Comte Stephen of Mor- 
tain, of whose fief the same land is, had granted it; whose precept follows 
for quiet enjoyment, the witnesses being William Earl de Warenne and 
William de Tanan, at Aumale. After his accession to the throne, King 
Stephen issued a similar brief and precept, in confirmation of his previous 
concession when Comte of Mortain, being witnesses, Hugh Bigod, William 
Martin, and John Marechal, at Westminster. Of the same king there is 
also a brief, with greeting and love, to Everard, Bishop of Thetford, com- 
manding that the church of Radyngefield, and all belonging to it, be well and 
in peace, as it was in the time of Robert Malet, on the day on which he was 
living and dead, and be not put to other customs, being witness William Mar- 
tin at Eye. 

In their own town of Ghisnes, the same Comte of Ghisnes and his wife had 
founded a monastery for nuns in honour of St. Leonard, and to this abbey 
they gave the church of Newington, near Hythe, by the following charter, 
printed among the Preuves of the first book of the History of the Comtes 
of Guines, by Duchesne, who had discovered it in the archives of that abbey, 
then at Bourbourg.‘ 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. Itis the part of prudent sons devoutly to obey the admonitions of 
their spiritual fathers, and to acquiesce in their just counsels and holy wills. 
Wherefore it is that I, Manasses, Comte of Ghisnois, and Emma, the Com- 
tesse, my wife, taught by religious men that a layman cannot justly possess 
altars or tythes, have taken care to appropriate to the honour and service 
of God, certain altars and tythes, which We have for some time held through 
sin. For the church of Newington, with all belonging to it, lands, namely, 
tythes, woods ; the churches, likewise, or chapels of Alschot and Celpham, as 
well as the tythes of Hirst and Blissinghes, We have given to the monastery 

© See Duchesne, Histoire Genealogique des Maisons de Guines, d’ Ardres, de Gand, et de Coucy. 
Paris. fol. 163]. Preuves de l'Histoire des Comtes de Guines, liv. 1. n. b. p. 39. &c. 
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of St. Leonard, which We have constructed in our own property at Ghisnes, 
by the aid of God, to the uses of the nuns there serving God for ever, by the 
hand of the Lord William, Archbishop of Canterbury, and of Henry his 
archdeacon, and no right or power have we retained to us in them. We like- 
wise, that this gift may remain for ever ratified and unshaken, and lest it may 
hereafter be impeached by some malevolent person, have sanctioned it by 
the impressions of our seals, and have obtained that the same William, the 
Archbishop, should corroborate it by his authority and privilege of office. 
Of this donation were witnesses Baldwin, Constable of Osterwie, Guffridus, 
and Henry his brother, William Seneschal, Eustace de Balingeham, Guy de 
Elembon, and many others. This was done in the year of the Lord MCXX.” 

Two seals remained attached to it, of which Duchesne has given engrav- 
ings ; on one was the effigy of a mounted figure, with this inscription round 
the border, Manasses Comes Gisnensis, and on the other that of a lady robed, 
circumscribed Sigillum Emme, Comitisse Guisnensium. Apparently the year 
of the Lord had been partially effaced in the original deed, and one or more 
numerals would seem to have been omitted by the transcriber, inasmuch 
as William, the Archbishop of Canterbury mentioned, only obtained that 
See from the King on the 2nd of Feby., 1123, and this instrument must, 
therefore, necessarily be of later date. From the same archives Duchesne 
also gives extracts both from the Letters of Manasses, Comte of Ghisnes, and 
of the Comtesse Emma, his wife, by which they found in the suburb of 
Ghisnes a monastery of nuns in honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Leonard 
in the year Mcxvi1; and from a charter of the same parties without date 
by which they gave to the nuns of Ghisnes for ever the tythe of their 
cheeses, strong drinks, apples, wool, and cattle in England, with leave to 
take timber in their woods to their use, wheresoever they did themselves, 
and for their cattle to depasture with their own. On the Pipe Roll of the 
3lst regnal year of Henry I, (1130-1), where the sheriff of Kent renders ac- 
compt of the Danegeld, we have, among the names of those exempted by 
the King’s writ from the tax, the Comte of Gisnes, 25s., being the largest 
sum remitted, with the exception of what was due from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Gloucester, Robert de Crevecceur, William Peverel 
of Dover, and Ansfrid the steward.‘ The sum remitted to Rualon, the 


* See the Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii ve! Pipe, de anno 31 Hen. 1. ut videtur. 8vo. 1833, p. 67. 
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sheriff, was only 10s.; whence his tenure, as Baron of Folkstone, may be 
supposed less than that of the Comte of Ghisnes in the county. It is also 
apparent from these evidences, that, after the death of Nigel de Monville, 
though his daughter, as a ward of the King, was in his custody, together 
with the castle of Folkstone ; yet, for the most part, the lands of the barony 
of William of Arques continued with Emma, his relict, and in her right 
were held by her second husband during the reign of Henry I. There is 
also reason to suppose, that Comte Manasses released his claim to the castle 
of Folkstone, in consideration of a royal grant, which settled upon himself 
and his heirs general the residue of the inheritance. 

Manasses Comte of Guines had succeeded his father Baldwin in the Comté 
of Guines in 1091, and from having, during the seven last years of his 
father’s life, been admitted to a share in the government, he was probably 
entitled Comte of Guines when yet only heir apparent. In 1097 he was 
party to an act in favour of the monastery of Andres, a cell to the Abbey of 
Charroux in Poitou, to which it had been given by his father ; and which was 
in 1090 made abbatial under Gilbert, then elected and ordained first Abbot of 
this religious house. At the request of this same Abbot, deceased in 1106, 
Manasses, Comte of Ghisnes, together with his wife Emma, and daughter Rosa, 
conceded to the church of St. Sauveur, at Andres, all that had been given to 
it by himself or his ancestors, or by his Knights or by any one else, or should 
hereafter be given, to be possessed by the Abbot and Monks of the same place 
for ever, without any disquietude. His marriage with the widow of Nigel 
de Monneville, who survived the accession of King Henry I, in 1100, and 
the birth of a daughter, will therefore have occurred but a short time before 
this last concession ; probably in the years of the incarnation of the Lord 
1103 and 1104. In the Letters cited above, the foundation of the monastery 
at Gisnes is placed in the year 1117 ; but great discrepancy exists as to the 
date. In a copy of the Chronicle of the monastery of Andres, used by 
D'Achery, and printed in the Spicilegium, was a list of the Comtes of Guines 
in verse, headed by memorandums of the foundations of the church of Andres 
by Comte Baldwin, in 1084, and of the temple of St. Leonard by Manasses 
and Emma, in 1102.* Prior to the time of this foundation, the monastery of 

* See Spicilegium, operd Luca d'Achery, fol. Paris, 1723, vol. ii. p. 871, where we read, in 
apographo quo usi sumus, subsequitur hac Comitum Gisnensium series. 
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St. Bertin, at St. Omer, had the rectory of Gisnes of its impropriation, which, 
in exchange for certain privileges granted them by Girard Bishop of Morini 
(Terouanne), in regard of the other churches belonging to them in his 
diocese, was delivered by the Abbot of that monastery, with the consent of 
his chapter, to the church of Terouanne, to be applied to the table of the canons; 
as to which transaction we have the charter of the Bishop, done at Terou- 
anne in holy synod, in 1097, on the 18th day of October. Moreover, the 
establishment of nuns at Guisnes is expressly declared to have occurred in 
the time of John, Bishop of the Morini, elected in 1099, and deceased in 
1130, in the contemporary Chartularium Sithiense. Another writer of a 
chronicle of St. Bertin, Johannes Iperius, enters into these details respect- 
ing the foundation of the nunnery of Gisnes, under the heading, de funda- 
tione monasterii monialium de Ghisnes. 

“ At this time, i.e. during the rule of John, Abbot of St. Bertin, 1124-1131, 
the Comte of Guines, Robert, otherwise styled Manasses, with his wife Emma, 
the Comtesse, proposing to build near the castle of Guines a church in 
honour of St. Leonard and a monastery, consulted upon this matter the 
Lord John, Bishop of the Morini, the diocesan of Guines, and John, Abbot of 
St. Bertin, patron and rector of the same place (yes, truly, and lord, if his 
right had been preserved to him), who, having called to confer with them 
Matthew, legate of the Apostolic See, and two Archdeacons of the Morini, 
by the consent of both Chapters of Terouanne, to wit, and of St. Bertin, 
agreed to a convention in this form, and thus resolved upon the establish- 
ment of this Abbey. That there be for ever in it nuns, according to the 
order and customs of the nuns of Marcilly ; and in proportion as their ex- 
ternal wealth shall be multiplied to them, the nuns also shall be multiplied 
in the number of inmates; and that the church of St. Bertin shall provide 
for them elderly and religious monks, to furnish the nuns with all the neces- 
saries of their bodies and souls; which monks beyond the number of six 
shall by no means be extended, because they are merely deputed for the 
tutelage and custody, as well of the nuns as of their effects. Which conven- 
tion and ordination the aforesaid Comte and Comtesse ratified by their char- 


Isti sunt Comites Gisnensis Terre, quorum primus Baldevinus fundavit ecelesiam Andrensem 
anno dominice Incarnationis, M.LXXXIV. 
Manasses et Emma fundaverunt templum S. Leonardi anno Domini m.c.11. 
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ter, beginning as follows, ‘ I, Manasses, Comte of Guines and Emma, 
Comtesse, the church of Leonard, &c. Done in the year of the Lord, 
mcxxix.’ Also the Bishop, in the presence of all named above, excom- 
municated the breakers of this convention, and their abettors, and con- 
firmed it by his charter, which thus begins ; ‘In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. I, John, by the grace of 
God, Bishop of Morini, to the sons of Holy Mother Church, as well present 
as to come, &c. Done in the year of the Lord, Mcxxrx.’ But the Comte, 
overtaken by death, did not at that time complete this work, but soon after 
the Comtesse Emma completed it.” 

In chapter 42 of his chronicle, containing a history of the transactions in 
the time of Abbot Simon, consecrated in 1131 and deposed in 1136, there is 
a paragraph, with the heading De completione fundationis monasterii de 
Ghisnis, to this effect : 

“It is said above how Robert, otherwise Manasses, Comte of Gisnes, and 
Emma his wife, had intended to build a church of St. Leonard and a monas- 
tery of nuns near the castle of Ghisnes, and had ratified their convention as 
to it, with the consent of the bishop and patron and of the two chapters, 
and had confirmed the same by their letters; but the said Comte being 
deceased, Emma, his widow, according to the tenor of the aforesaid ordina- 
tion and convention, every thing devoutly and quickly, now in this year, 
brought to completion, and introduced the nuns, adding and giving to the 
said monastery a great part of her inheritance, which she had obtained in 
England (for she was an Englishwoman by nation). This monastery with 
its ordinations was brought to its completion and committed to the monks of 
St. Bertin to govern in the year of the Lord M.CXXXII. But in the course 
of time every thing as it were was changed; the nuns indeed rejected their 
enclosure and discipline from Marcilly, preferring to wander abroad, where- 
fore the monks were unwilling to take any longer charge of them ; and thus 
the Bishops assumed to themselves the custody.” 

Marcilly was a nunnery of the diocese of Autun of the foundation of Milo 
de Noyers, in 1130, and of the order of Citeaux; and it may be presumed 
that Lambert d’Ardes alluded to this extraction when he wrote the following 
paragraph in his somewhat fabulous history of the Comtes of Guines, which 
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in this respect tallies with the above story :—‘“ Therefore the Comtesse Emma 
restored at Guisnes, in propitiation of her soul, and of her husband, Comte 
Manasses of Guisnes, and of her predecessors and successors, out of the rents 
of her table, the church of St. Leonard, confessor and Bishop, and the cloister 
of the monastery, to which she introduced nuns taken in a monastery of the 
diocese of Autun (Astromensis), to serve God for ever and ever; and over 
whom she appointed a religious abbess, by name Sibylla, of the race and pa- 
rentage of Adela, formerly Comtesse of Guisnes, brought from Lorraine ; and 
she enthroned her in the church of St. Leonard of Guisnes, over the nuns there 
lately introduced, in the year of the incarnation of the Lord MC....” 
Such is the story told by these writers, and yet the original charters, ad- 
duced by Duchesne, are somewhat at variance with it; for among them is 
a charter of Manasses, Comte of Ghisnes, confirming the grant of one Amaury 
de Bredenard to God and the church of St. Leonard of Ghisnes, with the 
date 1120; and another of the same Comte granting to the church of 
St. Leonard in the suburb of Ghisnes twenty-three measures of corn from 
the mill before the gate there adjacent, for the uses of the nuns there serving 
God, and specifying his gift to have been for the soul of Guy de Elembon, 
and for his own soul, and those of his wife, and of his daughter, there buried. 
Perhaps the chronicle of William, Abbot of Andres, may be trusted to as a 
more authentic narration, and in it he relates how in 1137 Gregory, a monk 
of that house, son of Eustace de Bavelingham, and of a natural daughter of 
Comte Manasses, was by the advice of abbot Peter and of Comte Manasses, 
sent on a mission to Charroux, in Poitou, the parent monastery, from whence 
he returned after some years’ stay, in 1139 apparently, and found Comte 
Manasses, his grandfather, then lying in the infirmary of the monastery of 
Ardres at his last gasp, and wearing the habit of the order. To whose bed 
when he had approached nearer, and had humbly saluted him in the idiom 
of Poitou, as if now ignorant of another tongue, the noble hero, although 
advanced in years and weak and infirm of body, yet robust of heart, and by 
no means forgetful of his ancient shrewdness, thinking himself to be mocked 
at by some one, when he heard him thus saluting (for indeed his eyes having 
been dimmed by age he could not now recognise any one), he jeeringly re- 
saluted Gregory in the dialect of Poitou, and answered that he could not now 
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attend to jokes and trifles; at length, discovering who he was, having kissed 
him affectionately, he diligently admonished him of the observance of his 
order and of the love of God and of fraternal charity, and earnestly recom- 
mended him to Abbot Peter. A few days afterwards, with pure confession, 
true memory, and sacred unction, receiving the viaticum of eternal redemp- 
tion at the hands of the brethren and monks, he, their brother and fellow 
monk, thus happily departing, was placed with his forefathers, and, in the 
presence of the noble Emma, the Comtesse, and a multitude of his nobles, 
honourably interred by the Lord Abbot Peter in the nave of the older church, 
as became so great a prince. The Comtesse, likewise, strongly intent upon 
aiding the monastery of nuns without Ghisnes, founded by her husband, like 
a prudent virgin, and in her lifetime, religiously assuming the habit of the 
order among the nuns, she there long lived in the holy purpose of widowhood, 
and, after penance undergone, closed her last day in the hope of a holy 
resurrection, and received sepulture in the church of St. Leonard. After 
the death of Comte Manasses, Abbot Peter was killed by a fall from his 
horse, an event which must also be refered to the year 1139, for nearly four 
years had elapsed prior to the election of his successor, Godefrid, in 1143, 
during which the abbey was vacant. 

The only legitimate issue of Comte Manasses appears to have been his 
daughter, Rosa, otherwise Sibylla, named in the charters wife of Henry, 
Castellan of Bourburg, and deceased in her father’s lifetime, after giving 
birth to a daughter, named Beatrice; who, as she grew up, became the pre- 
sumptive heiress of the Comte of Guines, and her betrothal a matter of 
importance: moreover, it required to be done speedily, as the complaints 
to which she was subject made her life one to be despaired of. By the 
advice of the Comtesse Emma, her grandmother, because she was better 
known in England, and had frequently dwelt there, and through the support 
given to his mother-in-law’s project by Henry, Castellan of Bourbourg, the 
Comte Manasses contrived accordingly to have her married to an English 
nobleman, and Alberic de Ver, eldest son of Alberic de Ver, the King’s 
Chamberlain, was chosen to be her husband. By Lambert d’Ardes he is 
invariably called Albertus Aper, but more accurately by Abbot William of 
Andres, Albericus Aper. Under the Latin word, Aper, it is easy to recognize 
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a synonym for Verres, both words having the signification of a wild boar ; 
and as such play upon names seems to have been a common practice with 
writers of their time we need not be surprised at this translation of the local 
surname of Ver into Aper. The first mentioned writer has these details in 
his History of the Comtes of Guines, in regard of the occurrences after the 
death of Comte Manasses, under the heading Quomodo Henricus Brobur- 
gensis Castellanus nunciavit Alberto Apro mortem Comitis Manassis, and they 
seem to be a fair record of the historical traditions prevailing at the time of 
his writing. “ Therefore Henry, Castellan of Bourbourg, hearing that 
Manasses Comte of Ghisnes had lately gone the way of all flesh, he sends 
word to his son-in-law, Albert, of the death of the Comte, and likewise of 
the issue of the whole matter, and narrates what he feared might happen, 
as if already his predictions were complete. He denounces, to wit, Arnold 
of Gand, as having a treacherous yearning for the land of Guines, and, unless 
Albert be quickly aiding to himself and the land, as being about to occupy 
the fortresses of the land, together with the land, desolating it ; and alleged 
that he had already begun to act, as he had foretold. Therefore he con- 
cludes his message in these words, namely, that, coming as quickly as possi- 
ble into the territory of Ghisnes, he should take up the succession of the 
deceased, and now buried, Comte, in due order and by hereditary right, and 
obtain investiture. Albert, thereupon, though honourably engaged at the 
court of King Stephen in his service, nevertheless, acquiescing in the request 
of the Castellan of Bourbourg, his father in-law, came as quickly as he could 
into the territory of Ghisnes, and, forthwith having duly rendered his homage 
to Theodoric, Comte of Flanders, he was from that time Comte of Guines. 
But, making a short stay in the territory of Guines, and having left there his 
wife with his father-in-law, Henry, Castellan of Bourbourg, he hastened back 
into England, beseeching the King for his acquirement of the land which 
had now fallen to his share on the part of his wife; who, having obtained 
from the lord the King his just demand, he afterward alleged matter of 
necessity for what was merely his own wish, and obstinately continued to 
protract his sojourn with the King in that country ; for he knew his wife to 
be in declining health, and suffering from a constitutional complaint, of 
which gravel was the chief ailment, and fearing to pay to him the debt of 
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marriage. Wherefore, as the habitual illness of his wife, Beatrice, was con- 
stantly on the increase, though frequently sent for by his father-in-law, he 
put off his coming, and refused to return into the territory of Guines.”* 

The statement of William, Abbot of Andres, which has relation to the 
occurrences in the monastery of Andres during the abbacy of Goisfred, 
elected in 1144, accords with the above narrative, and is in these words :— 
“In fine, in his time neither lands, nor rents, nor farms were given to this 
place, nor were authentic charters or privileges after the ancient fashion 
conferred by the suzerain of the honour; because the lord Manasses, that 
most noble Comte, being deceased, Albericus, surnamed the Boar (Aper), by 
nation an Englishman, marrying the grand-daughter of the same Comte by 
name Beatrice, born of his daughter Sybilla, otherwise Rosa, and succeeding 
to the lord Manasees in the Comté, seldom living in this country, frequently 
in England, he neither gave any thing to this place, nor confirmed anything 
given by others; nay, no one else, amid the increase of depravity here, 
shewed the least disposition toward being benefactors.” 

Of the fact of the assumption of the title of Comte by Alberic de Ver, and 
of his continuing to use it for several years of the reign of Stephen, there is 
ample evidence in original charters ; thus Morant, in his History of Essex, 
vol. ii. p. 506, has transcribed a charter whereby Alberic, Comte, son of 
Alberic de Ver, makes known to all his men, French and English, that he 


‘ Lambert d’Ardes cannot be depended upon for the truth of what he narrates, and throughout 
we have frequent instances of mistakes as to persons and things ; thus under the heading Quomodo 
Comes Manasses duxit Comitissam Emmam, we have this confused paragraph, “ Comte Ma- 
nasses, not undeservedly, far and wide throughout the globe was most renowned and known for magni- 
ficence and glory. Known indeed in France, known in Normandy, but most known in England. 
Hence, as by his intercourse with that country he was frequently in the presence of the King of the 
English, William, he married Emma, daughter of Robert, the Chamberlain of Tancarville, in Nor- 
mandy, widow of Odo of Folkestone in England.” Having had some faint recollection of the family 
of Tancarville through the marriage of Matilda de Arques with the widow of the Baron of Folke- 
stone, he puts her down as daughter of a Robert, Chamberlain of Tancarville, a name which had 
not then occurred in the genealogy of that illustrious House, instead of describing her as the sister 
of the lady of Tancarville; and with equal facility converts the name of Nigel into that of Odo. 
It is subject of regret that the eminent genealogist, Duchesne, should have blindly followed this guide, 
and perpetuated the error, which in all foreign works concerning the Comtes of Guines is frequently 
reproduced. 
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had granted and placed upon the altar of Blessed Mary of Hatfield the gift 
of his father, which he had made to God and St. Mary and to the Melaine 
of Rennes and the monks of the same, in respect both of the church of 
Hatfield Regis, and of every thing which the monks of St. Melaine have in 
the land of his father and in his own, whether in land or tythe. And this 
he promised to hold and observe firmly in the Chapter House at Hatfield 
before his father and many others, whose names are written down, and 
pledged himself to maintain and defend the same for ever, as his own proper 
alms. The witnesses were his father, his brothers Geoffrey and Robert, 
Robert the chaplain, Robert the constable, Ralph FitzWarine, William 
FitzHunfrid, with many others. This charter without date must therefore 
have been made prior to the 15th day of May, 1140, when Alberic de Ver, 
the chamberlain, father of the Comte, was slain in London, during a sedition. 
This title of Comte has led Dugdale into the .erroneous supposition that 
Alberic de Ver was created an Earl in England by Maud the Empress, 
because he is addressed by her as Comte; whereas in the identical 
charter cited there is merely a prospective clause giving him the earldom 
of Cambridgeshire, and the third penny, as an Earl ought to have, so be it 
that the King of Scots have it not ; and that then, if the King of Scots had 
it, and she could not satisfy him by exchange, the said Alberic was to have 
the choice of any of these four earldoms, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
or Dorsetshire, according to the judgment of her brother, the Earl of 
Gloucester, Earl Geoffrey, and Earl Gilbert, to hold as freely and honourably 
as any other Earl held his Earldom. But this charter is otherwise extremely 
important, as establishing the fact of his marriage at its date with the heiress 
of the barony of William of Arques, as well as of the Comté of Guines, by 
this clause,—“ And I give and grant to him all the land of William de 
Abrincis, without having to sue for the same, for his service, together with 
the inheritance and right which he claims on the part of his wife, as William 
de Arques ever held it at the best; and the tower and castle of Colchester 
without suit, finally and without exchange, as quickly as I can deliver it to 
him.” Its date is subsequent to the 25th July 1141, when the Empress 
created Milo de Gloucester Earl of Hereford at Oxford, who has this title 
in the charter, and, from its having been given at Oxford, there can be little 
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doubt that it was contemporaneous with that creation, and certainly prior to 
the siege of Winchester in the month of August following. At this date 
William de Abrincis mentioned above had succeeded to his father, Rualon 
de Abrincis, in the barony of Folkstone, whose widow, by the designation 
Matildis de Mundevilla, granted to the church of St. Andrew of Northampton, 
in the reign of King Stephen, for the redemption of the soul of her father, 
Nigel de Mundevilla, from whom this inheritance came, and of her lord, 
Rolland de Abrincis, and of her son, to wit, Sywell manor with the church 
entire, except four roods and a half of land, which she had already given 
with her daughter to the church of Elnestowe ; and this gift of his mother 
the same William de Abrincis in 1147 confirmed. 

To return to the history of the Comté of Guines, it is evident that in 
some year later than 1141 it was thought advisable on the part of his 
father-in-law to seek for a divorce between Comte Alberic and his wife, the 
Comtesse of Guines; and from Lambert d’Ardes these details are to be 
gathered relating to the origin and progress of the scheme :—At his last 
departure from Guines for England, Comte Albert had deputed in his place 
Arnold de Hammes as his bailiff, and from that time the Barons in vain 
awaited his return; till at length a rebellion was threatened by them, if he 
came not back in forty days, and their purpose was broached of raising 
Arnold of Gand to the sovereignty. It broke out accordingly, and was 
carried on between the parties with various success; the father of the 
Comtesse Beatrix, Henry Castellan of Bourbourg, with Arnold de Hammes, 
stoutly upholding her cause on the one side, and Arnold de Gand with his 
partisans, among whom Baldwin of Ardres was the chief, acting with equal 
vigour as their opponents. Having being severely wounded, Baldwin of 
Ardres sought comfort in his sickness in the counsels of the Abbot of St. 
Mary of La Chapelle-Thierry, and at his instigation withdrew from having 
further communication with Arnold de Gand. Upon intelligence of this 
change of purpose, Henry, the Castellan of Bourbourg, sent to congratulate 
with him upon his recovery; and who, being solicitous in heart and soul 
for his own exaltation, and conscious that Albert was slothful, never 
coming to his Comté, nor rendering assistance to his adherents, he sent back 
letters by the returning messengers in which he inquired of the Castellan, 
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if he was willing to separate his daughter from Albert, and unite her to 
him by the law of the church, promising in that case both his affection as 
a son, and his aid to repel Arnold de Gand. To this inquiry the Castellan 
replied in words of compliance, and professed his readiness to move in the 
matter. Accordingly he sent Berwinus, a priest of the church of St. Omer, 
and other priests and knights, with his daughter to Comte Albert, and, 
having exposed to him the motive of the journey, they brought forward the 
sickness and inability of his wife, with other sufficient causes, for a separation. 
Forthwith a day was appointed, and an ecclesiastical process gone through, 
whereby Comte Alberic and Beatrice were divorced; and, Albert remaining 
in England, Beatrix returned to her father at Bourbourg. Instantly Baldwin, 
Lord of Ardres, by the bonds of matrimony made her his wife, Comte 
Theodoric of Flanders, as suzerain, again giving his assent and receiving his 
homage. But the union was but of a few days’ duration, and Beatrice sunk 
under her old complaint at Ardres, and was honourably interred in the 
chapter house of Blessed Mary of La Chapelle, because in the church of 
Ardres there were neither canons nor monks. 

This account of a somewhat fabulous historian is in great measure con- 
firmed by William, Abbot of Andres, where he gives the history of the 
Abbey of Andres at the time of the accession of Abbot Peter in 1161, in 
reference to a project then accomplished of inclosing the abbey within a 
walled precinct. “This his project,” are his words, “ manifold war, before 
his arrival in the land of Guines, had impeded, and which had sprung up 
for the land of Guines, and was not yet quelled. In truth, the wife of the 
above-mentioned Comte Alberic, the Boar, Beatrix, who was affected with 
the gravel, now long since deceased, had been previously divorced from him, 
and given to Baldwin, Lord of Ardres, being heiress of the lord Manasses, 
Comte of Guines, offspring of the noble man, Henry, Castellan of Bourbourg, 
and of Sibilla, otherwise Rosa, eldest-born daughter of the same Comte. 
Whereupon, as well the same lord on behalf of his wife claiming the whole 
Comté, as the said Castellan aiding him, and devastating the Comté of Guines 
on all sides with wars, rapine, and conflagrations, and Arnoldus, son of the 
Castellan of Gand, whose uncle the same Comte Manasses had been, and 
who had obtained from the Comte the castle and town of Torneham and all 
VOL. XXXI. 2H 
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its appendages, as a fief in his lifetime, manfully and puissantly opposed 
them, and by many casualties prevented the work accomplished by the 
Abbot Peter from being carried on.” 

But a yet more important testimony remains to be adduced, being no less 
than a narrative of these events by Walter de Clusa, natural son of Baldwin 
of Ardres, the chief actor in the drama, who recites the charter for the 
gradual substitution of monks for canons in the church of Ardres, made by 
his father prior to his secession from Arnold, and which thus concludes :— 
“‘ This transaction took place in the church of St. Omer of Ardres, and was 
solemnly recited and approved of in full synod at Terouanne, in the year of 
the Incarnation of the Lord 1144,” and to which act Arnold, entitling 
himself Comte of Guines, and Baldwin, his son, were witnesses. “ Afterward, 
indeed,” continues the narrator, “ my father having taken to wife, Beatrice, 
daughter of the Castellan of Bourbourg, the noble Henry, and of Rosa, 
daughter of Manasses Comte of Ghisnes, the most just heiress of the Comté 
of Guines, and already Comtesse of the land of Guines (for it is not becoming 
to dissemble the truth), and she after a few days being deceased, and 
interred in the church of Blessed Marty of La Capelle, with as much pomp 
as possible, my father became involved in many affairs, and, having much to 
pay, was compelled to incur numerous debts; for both those debts which 
he had either contracted in military services, before he was raised to the 
dignity of ruler of Ardres, or which, in making compensation to the wife of 
his brother, the noble Petronilla, in lieu of her dower, he had accumulated 
upon these, or which, in paying reliefs to the suzerains of the lands held by 
him, he had added to the debts of his own personal expenses, he was not 
only bound, but compelled to pay to the creditors. And when now also 
those things which he as a Crusader ought in short time to take with him 
in the holy journey of his pilgrimage he was in vain meditating how to 
provide, to the laceration of both mind and body, he finally determined upon 
selling certain property to Abbot Thoderic and to the monks of La Capelle, 
as to his most beloved friends, and to most holy and religious men, which 
he also confirmed to them in perpetual alms.” This sale and donation is 
expressed to have been made after an interval of a year and a half, well 
nigh, subsequent to the convention of 1144 concerning the church of 
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Ardres; and thus the year of his marriage with Beatrice must necessarily 
have been contemporaneous with that period of time, and is explanatory of 
the declaration of Lambert d’Ardes, that there were neither monks nor 
canons at Ardres when Beatrice died. A cell to the abbey of La Capelle 
was forthwith established on the land thus acquired, lying in the immediate 
vicinity of Ardres, and called Bremes, whither the body of Arnold the 
younger, elder brother of Baldwin, deceased under sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and therefore buried without the precinct of the church of Ardres, 
was transferred. Walter de Clusa next narrates the expedition of his father 
to the Holy Land with Theodoric, the Comte of Flanders, his suzerain, under 
the patronage and leading of the most noble King of France, Lewis, and 
adds that this expedition was made in the month of May, in the year 1146. 
But, in truth, it was not until the 14th June, 1147, that the King of France 
set out for Jerusalem, and during the voyage Baldwin d’Ardres died, and 
his body was cast into the waves. After the death of Beatrice, Henry with- 
drew from the land of Guines to his castle of Bourbourg, and the succession 
of Manasses, Comte of Guines, devolved, both in Flanders and in England, 
upon Arnold de Gand, as heir general and next of kin. According to the 
narrative of William, Abbot of Andres, in his chronicle, Arnold Comte of 
Ghisnes, whilst he was in England and at his own mansion of Newington, 
being present with him Peter, Abbot of Andres, there died; and equally in 
violation of the custom of his forefathers, as of the privileges of the said 
monastery, chose his place of burial at the great hospital of Sontingefeld. 
Having an adverse wind on the voyage, those who accompanied the corpse 
were for some time detained; but at length, having crossed, they arrived at 
the place of burial, when, owing to the stench from the corpse, almost all 
were seized with illness, and hardly escaped with their lives. His son and 
successor, Baldwin, Comte of Guines,’ also held the manor of Newington ; 


® The following verses on the succession of the Comtes of Ghisnes have been printed by D’ Achery 
in the Spicilegium, vol. ii. p. 871, and are of great interest and truth— 
Pluribus ex annis sic fantur scripta Joannis, 
Qui fuerant quondam Comites in carmina fundat 
Gisnensis terre, fortes in tempore guerre. 
Primus Syfridus, Arnulfus, et inde Rodulfus, 
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for in 2 Ric. J. 1191, Simon de Abrincis, then Baron of Folkstone and now 
right heir of the entire succession of William of Arques in England, gave 
100 marks to have a trial at law for certain lands in Kent, whereof he had 
been disseized by the Comte of Guines. But he was yet a debtor in this 
whole sum as late as the third year of King John, 1201-2, and also for a 
palfrey pro habendo recto versus Comitem de Gisnes de Niweton cum perti- 
nentiis. In 1291, the year of the taxation of Pope Nicholas, the temporalities 
of the Abbess of Ghisnes in the diocese of Canterbury, in the parish of 
Newington and in Dover, were taxed at £1 1s. 6d,; and we have other proof 
of the property so given in this parish having continued in the hands of 
these religious down to the time of the suppression of the alien establish- 
ments in England." Such are the singular facts connected with the suc- 


Eustachius, Baldevinus fundator honesti 

Andrensis templi, (post quem) Manasses, et Emma ; 
Hi duo struxerunt templum Sancti Leonardi. 
Albricus, Baldevinus qui prefuit Arde, 

Hi fuerant Comites non re, sed nomine tantum. 
Inclytus Arnoldus de Ganda qui veniebat 

Hic, prius in terra, que nunc sunt, arma gerebat. 
Filius illius Baldevinus generosus 

Hune sequitur probitate pari nimis generosus. 

Of these Alberic, otherwise Albric, otherwise Albert, son of Alberic de Ver, and afterwards first 
Earl of Oxford, and Great Chamberlain of England, had burial at Earl’s Colne, and Weever tells 
us that such was the epitaph or inscription upon his tomb, as it is in the Book of Colne Priory : 

“ Hic jacet Albericus de Vere, filius Alberici de Vere, Comes de Guisney et primus Comes Oxonie, 
Magnus Camerarius Angli#, qui, propter summam audatiam et effrenatam pravitatem, Grymme 
Aubrey vocabatur. Obiit 26° die Decembris, Anno Xpi 1194, Ricardi I. sexto.” 

Here the name of “ Grymme Aubrey” is simply a translation from the French historians back 
into English, being put for Albericus Aper, and the epitaph is evidently of modern date. 

» On the Patent Rolls, 17 Hen. VI. pars i. m. 12, is transcribed “ Licentia Regia Johanni Archi- 
episcopi Ebor'um concessa pro ampliore ecclesia de Wye com. Kent dotatione,” in these words : 

“ Rex omnibus ad quos Sc. salutem. Sciatis quod de gratia nostra speciali et pro ec. libris dedu- 
cendis de illa majori summa, in qua nos penes venerabilem patrem Johannem Archiepiscopum Ebor’ 
indebitati sumus, prout dicit per compotum satis constabit, dedimus et concessimus eidem Archiepiscopo 
advocacionem et rectoriam ecclesia de Newentone juxta Hethe, ac omne jus nostrum et titulum, que 
nobis inde aut in aliqua earundem vel aliquibus parcellis eisdem pertinentibus competunt, aut nobis 
vel heredibus nostris in futurum quovismodo habere poterunt, una cum grangia de Bransete et 
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cession of William of Arques in England, which have escaped the investi- 
gation of the excellent historian of this great county, and I now leave it to 
the lovers of archeology better acquainted than myself with the localities 
in the vicinity of Folkstone and Hythe to amplify these materials, which 
fully prove the manor of Newington to have been an actual residence of the 
Comtes of Guines, and probably at one time the abode of nuns sent to dwell 
there from the mother-abbey of St. Leonard of Guines, as was the usual 
practice where property in England was held by alien monasteries. 


terris de Newentone et Promehill, ac glebis, decimis, oblationibus, fructibus, proventibus, pensionibus, 
portionibus, ac aliis emolumentis quibuscumque eidem rectoria# qualitercunque spectantibus sive per- 
tinentibus, que Katherina nuper abbatissa de Guynes de comitatu de Artoys ultra mare tenuit die 
quo obiit, ut de jure Abbathie predict, et que per mortem ejusdem Katherine capta fuerunt in 
manus charissimi domini et patris nostri defuncti, et in manu nostra jam existunt, et que de valore 
xiv. per annum existunt, et sic inde nobis ad scaccarium nostrum annuatim responsum est ; ha- 
bendum et tenendum 4c. prefato archiepiscopo heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum absque aliquo 
nobis vel heredibus nostris quovismodo inde reddendo. T. Rege apud Sanctum Jacobum juxta 
Westmonasterium xxviii? Martii.”. One of the pensions was payable to the Priory of Folkstone for 
the moiety of the tythe given to it by Beatrice, widow of William of Arques, in Newington, and 
when in the time of Henry VIII. account was rendered by the King’s officers of its revenues, this 
entry was made, Newingtona, Pencio de Magistro Collegii de Wye, 3li. 































































VII. Observations on the Monumental Effigy of De Mauley, formerly in the 
Minster at York: ly Sir Samuet Rusu Meyrick, K.H., LL.D., 
F.S.A.: in a Letter to ALBert Way, Esq. M.A., Director. 





Read 16th January, 1845. 





Goodrich Court, 6 Jan. 1845. 
My DEAR Sir, 

WHEN we were discussing the meaning of the phrase double maille, | 
earnestly advised you, when you next visited York, to examine the monu- 
mental effigy of De Mauley, in the north aisle of the chancel of the Minster. 
I repeated this counsel to my friends George Shaw, Esq., architect, and 
Thomas William King, Esq., Rouge Dragon Pursuivant at Arms, as they 
were about to proceed to that city. My surprise was great on being informed 
by both that no such figure could be found, and that the attendants in the 
cathedral did not seem to know anything about it. 

Not at all satisfied, I prevailed on Mr. Shaw to write to his friend the 
Rev. Edward Raines, of York, to make further inquiries. After a continued 
and diligent search, it was ascertained that it had been broken to pieces from 
the falling of burning timbers when that beautiful edifice was set on fire by 
the incendiary Martin, in 1829. I then wrote myself to Mr. Raines, most 
earnestly begging him, if possible, to ascertain what became of the fragments, 
and I am happy to say, in consequence of his indefatigable exertions, as 
many as are equal to half of the original effigy were discovered applied to 
the purpose of holding rock plants in the garden of a gentleman, in which 
situation they have remained ever since that period. 

Owing to the kindness and liberality of their owner, C. A. Thiselton, Esq., 
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they have been deposited in the chapel of Goodrich Court, and are quite 
sufficient to illustrate the point for which I have always contended, viz., that 
double maille, or double-chain mail is different from single mail. 

The effigy appears in a coiffe de maille, a camail, a hauberk, and chausses, 
with surcoat, &c. That this may be clearly understood, I send you a 
drawing of the figure as it was, to the scale of an inch and a half to a foot, 
having coloured, of a yellow tint, such parts as are in my possession :* see 
Plate III. Fig. 1, on the side, exhibits the single mail of which the coiffe, 
and as much of the camail as would be covered by the helmet, is composed, 
of the exact size of the original. Fig. 2 exhibits that of the hauberk. Now, 
the distinction, so palpably made, shews evidently that the artist had a 
reason for so doing, and that could be no other than, copying from what 
was before his eyes, a desire truly to represent what he saw, viz., that in 
the first instance the rings were interlaced singly, and in the rest invariably 
in pairs. One other example only of a similar representation of mail has 
hitherto been noticed, being a single row of the mailles at the side of the 
head of a cross-legged effigy at Rampton, Cambridgeshire. It is shewn in 
Fig. 3, taken from Stothard’s representation of the effigy. 

The position of this monumental effigy was, in Dugdale’s time, in the nave 
of the Minster near one of the great clustered columns supporting the 
tower on the south side, and is so marked in the plan of the Cathedral given 
in Drake’s Eboracum, but was, as the latter author asserts (p. 498), moved 
into the north aisle of the choir, where it undoubtedly was when the Cathe- 
dral unhappily suffered so much from fire. As I do not know of such another 
authority for the mailles double, perhaps you may deem it worth being put 
on record. With this view, therefore, assisted by the researches of my 
friend Mr. King, I shall endeavour to ascertain to whom the effigy is to be 
assigned. 

I have before me a tracing from Dugdale’s drawing of this figure, in his 
Yorkshire Monuments, with historic observations, preserved in manuscript 
in the College of Arms—a drawing made about five-and-twenty years ago by 
my highly talented friend Lieut.-Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, the engraving 


4 These parts are shaded in the Engraving —Eopir. 
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in Drake’s Eboracum (p. 491), and that by Mr. Blore, the architect, in Brit- 
ton’s account of the Cathedral Church of York. Dugdale most erroneously 
makes the animal at the knight’s feet a boar instead of a lion; and both he 
and Drake omit the genouillieres which protect the knees. They likewise 
place a small shield on each side of the head on the upper pillow, and one 
square on the sinister side of the under one, which forms the upper angle of 
the monument on the left. All agree in charging the shield and surcoat 
borne by the knight with three eagles displayed on a bend, which corre- 
sponds with the fragments at this place. This, according to Dugdale, is the 
coat of De Mauley, Malo Lacu, or, more probably, Malo Loco. All charge 
the small sinister escutcheon with three dolphins on a bend, as they do the 
sinister, which is a pointed shield, (the base being hidden by the superin- 
cumbent cushion), with three cross-crosslets on a bend. Dugdale, Smith, 
and Blore give the dexter with a plain bend, while Drake repeats on it the 
cross-crosslets. Smith and Blore alone represent a dexter escutcheon on the 
upper cushion, charging it with a bend. Blore has omitted to give legs to 
the eagles. Now the three dolphins, as mentioned, are, according to Vin- 
cent, another armorial bearing of the De Mauley family; and it may be 
observed that in England at this period the principal coat only descended to 
the eldest son, while each of the others differenced it with a variation ac- 
cording to his own fancy—a fashion that continued in Wales down to the 
period of Queen Elizabeth. Vincent considers the plain bend as being the 
armorial bearing of Fossard. The better to understand these matters, I ven- 


ture to trouble you with the following pedigree from Vincent's Collections 
in the College of Arms, No. 5, p. 26. 
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Will’mus Fossard Beatrix, temp. 
de Mulgrave. R. I. 
Or, a bend sable. 
Robertus Turnham, miles, vi J fil. et heer. que una cum marito fundavit 
Baro de Mulgrave, jure | Prioratum de Gromond in Eskdale. Monasticon 
uxoris, ob. 1211, 13 Joh’is. Angl. 597. 
SD 
Petrus de Malolacu, Pictaviensis, Do. de==Isabella, filia et unica heres Ro. Turnham, ob. 8 kal. 
Moulgrave, et construxit castrum ibidem | Junii A®° ...... ante virum, sepulta apud Meaux. 
temp. R. I. ob. 26 Hen. III. Mon. Angl. p. 800. 
—D ( 
Vairé arg. and az. 
a gules. 








Edmundus de Malolacu, 4 
com. — temp. 


(Cue ae ror 5 Homi 5 


dorso.) Submersus in pre- 
lio de Sterlinge a° 1314. 


2. Petrus de==Nicholea,f.etcoh. Rober- Johannes de Ma- 
| GilbertideGeunt, tus de lolacu, de Ho- 


Mawley, ob. | kingham. (Plac. lacu. temp. E. 1. a quo 





Or, a bend sable. 2 3-) 


Robertusde 3. Petrus de Malolacu,=-Nicolsa, filia Domini Welles. @n, os 6 tent 
Malolacu. ob. 3 E. IL. sable three mullets 
pierced gules. 
4. Petrus de Meleioca“f bard ata filia Domini Furnival. 
5. Petrus de Malolacu, ob. 29 E. IIL 


Or, on a bend sable 
three eagles argent. 

In three succeeding generations to these the male line of Mauley became 
extinct; Peter, the last who was summoned to Parliament from the 23d 
Richard II. to the 3d of Henry V., dying without issue. He left, however, 
his sisters co-heiresses, by which, according to the Synopsis of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, the barony fell into abeyance. 

Dugdale differs from Vincent, by making Edmund and his brothers the 
sons of Peter the Third. This arises partly, as we shall presently see, from 
the latter having altogether omitted one generation. 
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Peter the first comes into notice from circumstances anything but creditable 
to his feelings as a man, or his duty as a Christian. We learn from Knighton 
that, on the death of Richard I., John, aware that his legitimate succession 
to the throne was barred by the existence of Arthur, son of his eldest brother 
Geoffrey duke of Bretagne, got that youth into his power, and employed one 
of his esquires, named Peter de Mauley, who was a Poictevin, to murder 
him. The price of his acceding to the wicked proposal was the hand of 
Isabel, heiress to the barony of Mulgrave. Receiving subsequently several 
other grants, he steadily adhered to this imbecile king, and was by the nation 
regarded as one of his evil counsellors. He was in the 18th of John 
appointed high sheriff of the counties of Dorset and Somerset, which offices 
he again filled in the third year of Henry III. The coronation of that young 
king took place in the following year, when this Peter was summoned to 
attend, and bring with him the regalia from Corfe Castle, which had been 
entrusted to his care by the late one. In the sixth of Henry III. he was 
made governor of Shireburn Castle, in Dorsetshire, very shortly after which 
he died, and was succeeded in his estates by his son Peter, called, as there 
were so many descendants of that name, Peter the Second. To this Peter de 
Mauley it was objected by the discontented barons that he was a favourite, 
and that as he was an alien he ought not to have had bestowed on him the 
manor of Nether Haven, in the county of Wilts, of which the king had dis- 
possessed Gilbert Basset. Henry, however, aware of his sincerity, continued 
strongly attached to him, and proved it by appointing him in 1234 governor 
of the Castle of Devizes in that county, and two years after high sheriff of 
Northamptonshire. In 1241 he went with the Earl of Albemarle and others 
to the Holy Land, and, according to Dugdale, married Joane, eldest daughter 
of Peter de Brus of Skelton, for which that indefatigable compiler cites as 
his authority a patent of the 20th Henry III., m. 2. He died in 1242. This 
then is the generation omitted by Vincent, wherefore Peter his son who sur- 
vived him, and five years after had livery of his father’s lands, must be 
regarded as Peter the Third. Eleven years after this event the Scots, having 
made their king a prisoner, this Peter de Mauley was summoned, with other 
northern barons, to prepare himself with horse and arms for the rescue of 
that king, being then under the protection of Henry III., whose daughter he 
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had married. Peter, according to the Monasticon, espoused Nicholaa, 
daughter of Gilbert de Gant, son of the Earl of Lincoln of that name. His 
son and heir was Peter the Fourth, who in Dugdale’s Baronage is said to 
have had livery of his lands, and the inheritance of William Fossard, held 
of the king in capite, in the seventh year of Edward I., and in the tenth of 
that king was in the expedition into Wales. Five years after this, when Sir 
Edmund de Mortimer, of Wigmore, was ordered to march against Rhys ab 
Meredydd in South Wales, this Peter was retained to serve with him, and 
provide ten horses cooperti, that is, completely armed in mail under their 
housing ; and, had it not been for this provision, we should, from the specifi- 
cation, have derived something like a criterion for the prices of these useful 
animals at that period. They were to be one black with a white foot, valued 
at 60 marks, or £40 Os. 8d.,” one black, price 40 marks, another black, with 
two white feet, estimated at 30 marks, one dun, worth 20 marks, one bay, 
18 marks, one iron grey, 40 marks, one sorrell, 18 marks, one lyard (mottled 
grey) also 18 marks, one grey, 14 marks, and one colt, valued at 100 shillings ; 
such as died in the service to be paid for according to this valuation. After 
this he served both in the wars of France and Scotland, and died in the third 
year of Edward II. Dugdale says nothing of a marriage with a daughter of 
Lord Welles ; but, instead, states him to have espoused Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Lord Furnival. He left at his decease a son, Peter the Fifth, then 
twenty years of age, who was knighted at the same time as Prince Edward, 
and in the 20th of Edward III., was one of the northern barons who repelled 
the invasion of the Scots, when David their king was taken prisoner. After 

otherwise signalizing himself, he married Margaret, daughter of Robert 

Lord Clifford. He died in the 23rd of Edward III., and was succeeded by 

his son, Peter de Mauley the Sixth; but it is unnecessary further to pursue 
the descent. 

Peter the Third had, besides his eldest and namesake, Edmund de Mauley, 

Robert, and John, so that the pedigree, according to Dugdale, would be: 


> This sum, according to the price of wheat, equalled £820, the same according to what was the 
annual stipend of a curate, and still more according to the prices in husbandry. See Fleetwood’s 
Chronicon Preciosum. 
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Peter de M Ist, Lord of Mulgrave,=-Isabel, ter and sole heiress 
who died 6th of Henry III. 7 of Turnham. 


Peter de Mauley 2nd, died in 1242.=Joane, eldest daughter of Peter de Brus, of Skelton. 
Peter de Mauley 3d, died in 7th of Edw. LNichola, daughter of Gilbert de Gant. 


Edmund de Mauley, killed Peter de Mauley 4th, died=Eleanor, daughter of Lord Robert de | John de 
in 1314. 3d Edw. II. T Furnival. Mauley. Mauley. 


Peter de Mauley 5th, died 29th Edw. oa eae daughter of Lord Clifford. 














Edmund de Mauley, son of Peter the Third, behaved so valiantly in the 
wars of Edward I., that Edward II. continued him seneschallus hospitii, which, 
being termed in a Roll of the 32d of Edward I.“ “del houstel le Roi,” Mr. 
King conceives should be translated “steward of the household.” He had 
obtained from that king, in the 34th year of his reign, a grant of the manor 
of Seton, in Whitby Strand, in the county of York, which had belonged to 
Christopher Seton, who had married the daughter of the king of Scotland. 
In the 5th of Edward II. he was appointed governor of the castle of Bridg- 
north, and also of the castle, town, and Bartown of Bristol. Two years after 
this, he had conferred on him for life the governorship of Cockermouth 
Castle, when he again joined the forces destined to encounter the Scots. 
“In the next year,” says Dugdale, quoting the Ist of the Rotuli Finium of 
the 8th of Edward II. m. 20, “ he was slain in the battle of Bannocksburne, 
near Strivelyn, leaving Peter de Mauley, his brother's son, his next heir.” 

The celebrated Scottish victory at Bannockburn was a consequence of 
Edward II. having raised an army to chastise Robert Bruce, who had taken 
Edinburgh, and was laying siege to Stirling. On the 23rd of June, 1314, 
the King of Scotland was informed of its approach, and, withdrawing his 
forces from that town, excepting a body of horse under Lord Randolph, 
whom he posted near the church of St. Ninian’s, to prevent any succours being 
thrown into Stirling Castle, made preparations accordingly. Aware of the 
inefficiency of the Scottish cavalry when opposed to that of the English, he 
ordered the rest of the mounted troops in his army, which amounted to about 
40,000 men, to dismount, that they might fight on foot; then, marching 
them down into a plain called the Park, he drew them up in three divisions 


© The Chronicle of Lanercost, published by the Bannatyne Club, mentions his death, with that 
of Lord Clifford, at p. 226. 
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upon some hard ground protected by a morass intersected with water- 
courses, over which the enemy would have to pass. These divisions, how- 
ever, were so disposed as to occupy one line, that they might not be out- 
flanked. Their right was defended by the steep banks of the brook called 
Bannockburn, while their left extended near to the town of Stirling. All 
these were in light armour, and armed with lances, having battle-axes at 
their girdles; but, still more effectually to protect his line, Bruce directed 
such parts of the ground in his front as were tolerably sound to be dug full 
of pits the depth of a man’s knee, these to be carefully covered over with 
light brushwood and turf laid on the top. It is also said that on the 
remaining hard spaces he had caltrops sprinkled, that the spikes, penetrating 
the horses hoofs, might render them lame. While looking out anxiously for 
his enemy, he saw a body of English cavalry trying to get into Stirling Castle 
from the eastern side. These were a select detachment of 800 horse under 
Lord Clifford. Barbour says, 


“ Thai war all young men, and joly, 
Yarnand to do chewalry, 
Off best of ywill the ost war thai 
Off contenance, and off aray : 
Thai war the fayrest cumpany 
That men mycht fynd off sa mony.” 


An encounter between Lord Randoph and this select body was successfully 
terminated by the former, though his own men scarcely exceeded it is said 
half the number, and the English horses were seen galloping off with empty 
saddles. The grand battle was fought the next day, being the 24th of June. 
Edward had drawn up his army in three lines: the first consisted of the 
knights ; the next of the infantry, including the archers ; the third was com- 
manded by the king in person, attended by the clergy. It will be sufficient 
to say that Bruce’s skill and valour, he having placed himself in front of his 
line, and his stratagem, gained the victory over his antagonist, and com- 
pletely routed the immense army of the English, which some have 
enumerated as near 100,000 men. 

Whether the expression used by Vincent, of “ submersus,” applies to Lord 
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Clifford’s corps, which was surrounded by Randolph, or merely to Edmund de 
Mauley’s horse having fallen into one of the pits, it will be difficult to decide 
without some evidence as to the division to which he was attached, though, 
in the 32nd of Edward I., viz. 1304, he was one “del houstel le Roi, 
demourants a Demfermelyn.” 

The same document places “en la compaignie le Roi,” Mons*. Pieres de 
Mauley, and besides others “de la compaignie Mons’. Piere de Mauley,” 
mentions Mons‘. Robert son frére, and Mons’. Johan son frére. The same 
publication, which contains this roll, and which was given to the public in 
1837 by the Record Commission, has another endorsed, “ Nomina Magnatum 
qui morabantur cum Domino Rege apud Dumfermelyn in guerra Scotiz ;” 
and within it, “ Ces sont les nouns de celx qui demorreront en le service le 
Roi a Dumf melyn et aillors en Escose,” among whom we find “ Mons’. Pierres 
de Maulay, Mons’. Robert de Maulay, and Mons". Johan de Maulay.” 

With respect to Robert de Mauley. In the 28th of Edward I. a writ was 
issued “ commanding the observance of the truces granted to the Scots ;” 
and on “a draft” of the same writ, addressed “a Mons’. Robt. Hastang, nre 
Visconte de Rokesbourgh,” is an endorsement of certain names, among 
which is that of “ Rotto de Mauleye.” Again, in the 34th of Edward L., in 
the “further orders for the safe custody of the Scottish prisoners,” is the 
following : “ La feiiie Mons'. Willii Wysman . . . . soit envée a Rokesborgti 
p’. garder y en chastel, et soit livrée a Mons’. R. de Mauley, Visct. de 
Rokesbrgh ;”* so that we find Robert de Mauley succeeded Robert Hastang 
in the office of Sheriff of Roxburgh. 

This is all the information I could obtain, after diligent search and assist- 
ance, respecting the De Mauley family; and now comes the question, to 
which of them does the effigy refer ? 

As Vincent may be relied on as unexceptionable, there can be no doubt 
that it was intended for Robert, for the same armorial bearings as he 
assigns to that knight appear on the shield and surcoat of the sculptured 
figure. Had he given his authority it could not have left a doubt on the 

4 All this is from the publication, in 1837, by the Record Commission, edited by Sir Francis 
Palgrave. 
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mind. It is, however, confirmed by a blazon of arms in a roll of the time of 
Edward II., edited by Sir Harris Nicolas,* according to which the bearings 
of the de Mauleys were as follows : 
Sire Peres de Maulee, de or, a une bende de sable. 
Sire Robert de Maulee, de or, a une bende de sable, en la bende 
iij. egles de argent. 
Sire Johan de Maulee, de or, a une bende de sable, en la bende 
iij. daufins de argent. 
Sire Edmon de Maulee, de or, a une bende de sable, en la bende 
iij. wyvres‘ de argent. 

The three last knights all occur among those of the county of York. 
The last coat, with three wyvres, i.e. vipers, is not given by Vincent, but 
he assigns to John, instead of the dolphins, as many mullets of six points, 
pierced gules. 

In another roll (L. 14. Coll. Arm. fo. 55), the arms being coloured, we 
have, 


“ Robt de Mawley, Or, on a bend sa. three eagles arg*.” 


In 164, f. 119%, Vincent produces a roll entitled “ Arma sequentia Gallico 
sermone blazonnata sive descripta reperiuntur in rotulo ex membrana per- 
vetusto et fidedigno,” and in this we have only the coat of the eldest son of 
the family, 


“ Le Seigneur de Mawley, Or, a bend sa.” 


But in what he terms sketches of arms “ out of the red booke,” occur in 
164, f. 177°, 178°, 179°. 


“ St P. de Maule, Or, a bend sable. 
St Edwards de Maule, Or, on a bend sab. three dolphins argent. 
St Robert de Maule, Or, on a bend sa. three eagles argent. 
. Maule, Or, on a bend sa. three. .... » argent.” 


e From a contemporary Manuscript in the Cottonian Library at the British Museum, marked 
Caligula A. xvu11., published in 1828. 

‘ These are expressed in a copy of this roll in MS. Coll. Arm. No. 165 by figures which look as 
if intended for vipers’ nests. 
® Evidently intended for Sir Edmund. 
® Here occurs a drawing nearly similar to that noticed before. 
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In the same Volume, 164, f. 203, is, “‘ Out of a verye old Rolle in coullors, 
which rolle is in the custodye of Mr. Josephe Hollande,” are the arms of 


Sir Piers de Mawley, Or, a bend sable. 


I think, therefore, we can come to no other conclusion than that the 
effigy formerly in the Minster at York must have represented Sir Robert de 
Mauley, who signalized himself in the wars of Edward I., and died in the 
reign of Edward II. 

I cannot conclude without an extract from an “Essay upon the original 
authority of the King’s Council,” published by the Record Commission in 
1834, and edited by my friend Sir Francis Palgrave. He alludes to offences 
being often committed by persons of a rank from which such outrages would 
not have been expected ; but, like William de Valence, Anselm de Gourney, 
and others, he shews that Peter de Mauley was one who conceived that 
might gave right. He tells us that “at the head of a numerous party of 
rioters, this youth intercepted three carts appertaining to the Priory of 
Walton. In the first seven nuns were inclosed, whom Peter and his asso- 
ciates ejected and rejected, the other carts contained divers kinds of gear, 


goods and chattels, deeds and writings, which, together with ten horses, 
they carried off in triumph.” The Commission, to which this was part of 
the return, issued in the reign of Edward II. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Most truly yours, 
SAM“ R. MEYRICK. 


To Albert Way, Esq., 
Director. 






















VIII. Account of the Discovery of the Episcopal Rings of John Stanbery and 
Richard Mayo, Bishops of Hereford, during the progress of recent works 
of restoration at Hereford Cathedral. By the Very Rev. Joun MEReE- 
weETHER, D.D., F.S.A., F.R S., Dean of Hereford. 





Read 6 June, 1844. 
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So Stanbery, Eps Heref. igd2 Rich. Vayeo ps Meref- 0d 


a May. 1474 +28 Apr 16 





AMONGST the important operations which the precarious state of many 
parts of Hereford Cathedral required, the strengthening of the foundations 
of the range of Norman piers running throughout the church, from the east 
end of the choir to the west of the nave, was found to be absolutely neces- 
sary, not only in those parts immediately circumjacent to the main piers of 
the central tower, but in several other portions. This has been achieved by 
the excavation of the earth to the depth of nine or ten feet, and the filling 
up of the cavities so laid open with concrete. In the course of this process 
many very curious and interesting discoveries have been made, both in the 
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architectural department and in the disclosure of ancient remains, which at 
some future time may not be unworthy of a more detailed account. On the 
present occasion I propose to confine my remarks to two objects which 
claim particular notice—namely, two Episcopal Rings, which were discovered 
in the following manner : 

The first of these interesting relics is a Ring of plain workmanship, set 
with a ruby, which was found in the tomb of Bishop Mayew or Mayo. The 
canopied monument of that prelate is situated under the first Norman arch 
on the south side of the altar, from whence it was, however, not visible, 
until the incongruous oak screen of 1717 was removed. On the other side, 
in the south aisle, were three sepulchral stones, two of them spoiled of their 
brasses, the other exhibiting one of the finest extant. In order to save this 
from the injury inevitable from the constant transition of the workmen in 
that direction, I directed it to be raised and placed against the wall; and, as 
I had invariably done whenever any such measures were adopted, or any 
grave of necessity disturbed, I was present on this occasion. The removal of 
this stone, of course, had the effect of loosening those lying by its side, and 
in the angle formed by the floor and the base of the monument a fissure 
appeared, caused by the falling in of the cement, which was sufficient to 
show that there was an extensive cavity, and that no sufficient support 
existed for the ponderous monument above, whilst it was evident that the 
line of the foundations before described had been cut away, and the grave 
built in their place, the top of which was level with the floor. Under these 
circumstances, for the purpose of securing the proper support of the bases 
of the piers which had been undermined, as well as of the monument, the 
side of the grave was removed. A very small portion of the bones remained, 
as is very generally the case in this cathedral: but portions of the robes, 
with fragments of the gold lace, might be traced, and the leather of the 
shoes remained in a perfect state, although the stitches had decayed. Across 
the place once occupied by the body, in a diagonal direction from the left 
shoulder to the right foot, were the remains of the pastoral staff; but only 
that portion made of wood, from a kind of boss or knob to the lower extre- 
mity, retained its form, the metallic end, if it ever had any, being gone, as 
well as the head, in the place of which there appeared to be small portions 
of a substance, of a pinkish hue, somewhat resembling bone or ivory. The 
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boss or knob into which the head had been set, was of elegant form, having 
seven projections. 

On the right hand, on the side of the remains, appeared the ring, and the 
colour of the gold had not been very perceptibly tarnished. It will be seen 
to have engraved in the inside, and enamelled, the words “ Ave Maria,” and 
on each side of the rough ruby a T cross, which had been filled with a green 
enamel, and below it a small bell engraved. On the right side, nearer the 
wall of the grave, was a slender wand, apparently of hazel, the rind still re- 
maining in several places, and resembling others, more perfect, which have 
been discovered at Hereford, one of which exhibited the part which had 
been cut diagonally from the stem, and the other end evidently to have been 
used as a walking stick. Near this had been placed a mussel shell, and 
two oyster shells. The remains of a wooden coffin were manifest. 

These accompaniments clearly relate to the performance of a pilgrimage 
beyond the seas; and in the ancient regula of this church, called the con- 
suetudines,* are to be found the rules for the performance of pilgrimage. No 
member of the body was allowed to perform more than one beyond the seas 
in his lifetime, but might perform one every year in England. It is a remark- 


* Extract from the “ Consuetudines” or Regula of Hereford Cathedral, the Code of Regulations 
supposed to have been drawn up by Deans, of whom Aquablanca was probably one, about 1250. 
“ Notandum, si canonicus in principio anni optulerit residenciam et continuaverit, poterit de licencia 
capituli ipso anno in Anglia, secundum Ecclesia consuetudinem, unam peregrinacionem facere ; si autem 
in Paschali vel circa residere inceperit, propter temporis brevitatem, nullam recipiet peregrinacionem 
ipso anno. Hoe proviso a capitulo circa numerum studentium et peregrinationum quod Ecclesia non 
destituatur debito servitio et consilio. Tempora autem peregrinantibus indulta sunt hee :---In Anglia, 
111. septimane ; Parisiis, ad Sanctum Dyonysium, septem hebdomade ; ad Sanctum Edmundum, Pon- 
tinaco, octo septimane ; Rome, et ad Sanctum Jacobum, sexdecem septimane ; Jerosolimis, unus annus. 
Tempus vero indultum scholaribus hoc est:—Cum canonicus in Ecclesia per triennium residenciam 
fecerit, si doctus sit, et spes fuerit de eo quod proficiat in studio, petita a capitulo licencia de consue- 
tudine Ecclesia, duobus annis causa studii poterit abesse, et tercio, de gratia si petierit, et tune non nisi 
in universitatis studio insistet. Et notandum, quod canonicus qui residenciam continue fecerit in ecclesié 
per annum, sicut pretaxatum est, poterit per singulos annos unam peregrinacionem habere in Anglia, 
secundum Ecclesia consuetudinem ; unam vero tantum habere poterit ultra mare peregrinacionem toto 
tempore vite suw. Similiter si per triennium de licentia capituli fecerit in scolis, ulteriorem studendi 
licentiam non obtenebit cum perceptione.”—Thus Englished in an early translation: “ It is to be noted, 
that if a canon shall, in the beginning of the year, offer residence, and continue in that very year by 
the leave of the chapter, according to the custom of the Church, he may make one pilgrimage ; 
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able and interesting fact, in relation to these curious relics, that Bishop 
Mayew was employed on a mission to bring Katharine of Arragon to Eng- 
land. He was appointed to the See of Hereford, Aug. 9, 1504, and was 
succeeded by Bishop Booth, July 21, 1516. 

The second ring, which is set with a sapphire, was found in consequence 
of similar defects in the foundation of the piers on the opposite side, and 
under the corresponding arch of the choir, which rendered the removal of 
the beautifully carved alabaster monument of Bishop Stanbery unavoid- 
able. In this instance the smallest possible fragments of bone were dis- 
covered, very small portions of the mere remains of the silk of the robes, and 
this beautiful ring. 

The motto contained in it appears to be “ en bon an,” but the last letter 
seems to differ, in some degree, from the form of the usual letter n in its ter- 
mination, which however may not have been intentional. There had evi- 
dently been a wooden coffin, in which the body had been deposited, but I 
much doubt whether it ever had a lid. The four corners were strengthened 
by iron cramps or cleets, and at each end was a handle of simple form, 








but if he shall begin upon or about Easter, by reason of the shortness of the time, he shall make no 
pilgrimage in that year. But this is to be taken care of by the chapter, concerniag the number of 
students and pilgrims, that the Church be not destitute of service and of council. Now the times of 
pilgrimage allowed are these :—In England, three weeks; in Paris, at St. Dennis, seven weeks; in 
Rome, and at St. James's, sixteen weeks; at St. Edmund's, in Pontivake, eight weeks ; at Jerusalem, 
one year. The time allowed to scholars is this:—When a canon hath resided for three years in 
the Church, if he be docible, and there be a hope of him that he may profit in study, by leave from 
the chapter, granted according to the custom of the Church, he may be absent two years for study 
sake, and the third year by favour, if he desire it, and then he shall follow nothing but studies of an 
university. And it is to be noted, that any canon who hath kept residence continually one year in 
the church, as before is laid down, he may every year have one pilgrimage in England, according to 
the custom of the Church ; but he shall make but one pilgrimage beyond the seas in the whole of his 
life. Likewise, if he, by the leave of the chapter, hath spent three years in schools, he shall obtain 
no further leave to study with allowance.” 
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without hinges as in modern use. The date of Bishop Stanbery’s appoint- 
ment was Feb. 7, 1453, that of his successor 1474. The beauty of his 
monument, which affords a splendid specimen of the episcopal habit of that 
period, and this ring, supply sufficient testimony to the magnificence of his 


episcopate. 


Could these venerable remains have been permitted to contemplate the 
noble restoration of their cathedral, which is so happily and satisfactorily in 
progress, it is hardly too much to assert that, pompous and gorgeous as 
were the accompaniments of ecclesiastical usage in their days, they might 
not only have pardoned but have been thankful for the disturbance of their 


ashes. 


Note.—Since this paper was read, the following remarks were 
made to me in a letter by Mr. Albert Way, Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries: “I think that I mentioned to you a con- 
jecture of mine, that the hazel wand is the thin staff which is 
not unfrequently seen in representations of pilgrims in XVth 
century art, tied up with the bourdon, or pilgrim’s staff, properly 
so called. The figure of St. James, in the head of the great east 
window at Great Malvern, date 1460, is a good example, and I 
could mention several more. I had always taken this thin wand 
for a consecrated taper; but it seems not unlikely that as the 
pilgrim picked up a few shells on the shore of Galicia, as found 
by you in the grave, so the usage obtained that he should cut a 
stick as he went along, and bring it away with him as a token, 
tied up with his bourdon, and that, with the shells, this wand 
was preserved, to be finally placed in the grave. I have made 
inquiries in France, and elsewhere, and can hear of no similar 
instance of interment.” 
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IX. Observations on a Vase found at Sandy, in Bedfordshire. By Samuk. 
Bircu, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities in the British 
Museum: in a Letter addressed to Sir Henry Evuis, K.H., F.R.S., 
Secretary. 





Read 12 Dec. 1844. 





1, Park Cottage, H ill, 
My Dear Sir HEnRy, pos pagan Hill 


| beg to inclose the drawing, made by our friend Mr. J. E. Fitz-Gerald, 
of a Vase of red Roman ware discovered at Chester Field, in the parish of 
Sandy, nine miles from Bedford, in digging a potato trench. It was found 
in the month of September of the present year, and is now in the collection 
of the British Museum. 
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It is a deep calix or poculum of red Roman ware, ornamented with a broad 
architectural moulding, formed of antefixal ornaments and helices, having a 
bird on each pattern ; above is an egg-and-tongue moulding, below a running 
corded pattern. The Vase has been anciently fractured, and has been 
re-united by four rivets of lead, three at the sides and one at the bottom. 

The rivets are much oxydized through having lain in the soil, and are 
unfortunately not perfect; they appear to have been inserted into a drilled 
hole at each side, forming a band on the exterior. Lead was probably used 
on account of its greater pliancy and the brittle nature of the ware. Other 
specimens exist thus repaired. 

This peculiar red ware, of which so much is continually found wherever 
Roman arms and civilization reached, has been commonly called in this 
country Samian ; but Dr. Fabroni.* an Italian archeologist, has lately claimed 
them for the town of Aretium, in Italy, and supposed that they are the 
famous Aretine ware mentioned by the Roman writers.” St. Isidore of 
Seville, in his work on Origins,° says, “ Fictile Vases are said to have been 
first invented in the island of Samos, made of clay (creta), and hardened by 
fire. It was afterwards found out how to add red colour, and make them of 
red clay. They are called Aretine Vases from Aretium, a free town of Italy, 
where they are now made, for they are red. Sedulius, speaking of them, says, 
The vegetable which is placed on table brought up on the red ware.” St. 
Isidore lived under Maurice, Emperor of the East, and died under Heraclius 
about A.D. 610. Sedulius, the poet, whom he cites, flourished about a.p. 494. 

It appears that Ser Ristoro, in a MS. dated 1282,/ at present existing in 
the Ricciardini Library at Florence, mentions in a most circumstantial man- 
ner, alluding to their sculptured representations of animals, flowers, &c., 
quantities of this pottery found near Arezzo, his native town. 

Giovanni Villani, in a.p. 1348, and Marco Attilio Alessi, in 1492, also 
particularly allude to these Vases of red Aretine ware; so Vasari in the 


® Storia degli antichi Vasi fittili Aretini, del Dott. A. Fabroni. 8vo. Arezzo, 1841. 

> Virgil. Persius, Satir. v. 144,5. Annus Cornutus, Schol. ad eund. Martial, i. 54, xiv. 98. 
Plin. Hist. Natural. xxxv. 12. 
© XX. e. 20. 
“ Fabroni, loc. cit. p. 12. et seq. 
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XVIth century, and Gori in 1742. In 1782, Francesco Rossi undertook the 
formation of a Museum of this ware, and examined the vicinity of the 
ancient town of Aretium, conjecturing from his researches that three 
furnaces formerly existed in the city, and eight at least in the vicinity. He 
found the furnaces and the instruments of the potter’s art. Lanzi visited 
the Rossi Museum, and describes the specimens, which resemble those so 
frequently found. Vases of this style have been also discovered in the Val di 
Chiana, in Vulci, Cervetri, and Modena, from whence and Aretium Pliny 
states that there was an export trade of pottery. The excavations at Arezzo 
have produced seventy-four different potter's names, but certain particu- 
larities would appear to distinguish them from those found in England. 
They are often found at Arezzo placed on the exterior of the Vases in a kind 
of tessera or tablet, and, although they generally oecur as on the Anglo- 
Roman Vases in the genitive, they are all unaccompanied by the sigilla, of 
oF for officina, ¥ for fecit, and m for manu, which are so common on Vases 
found in Britain; their style seems more delicate, and is probably the 
original one from which the Roman pottery of the provinces was subse- 
quently copied. The Roman red ware found in England seems from its art 
and inscriptions to be as late as the second and third centuries. The style 
of embossing wares with raised figures was almost peculiar to Italy, where 
in the fifth and sixth century B.C. the fictile art had obtained considerable 
excellence, and the black and red vases with bas-reliefs of the Etruscan 
furnaces seem the prototypes of the subsequent red ware. 


Believe me to remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 


SAMUEL BIRCH. 
Sir Henry Ex is, K.H. 
&c. &c. &e. 











X. Observations on the Figures of Anacreon and his Dog, as represented upon 
some Greek Fictile Vases in the British Museum. By Samvue. Brrcu, 
Esq., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities in the British Museum. 





Read 12 December, 1844. 





Tue various fictile Greco-Italian vases found northward of Rome, as 
well as those of Southern Italy, are decorated with subjects, the interest of 
which is chiefly mythological. 

If the legends of the Iliad, the traditions of the Poets of the Epic Cycle, 
and the narratives of the return of the Greeks from the Siege of Troy, be 
placed without the pale of history, there are but few vases representing 
subjects which can be considered historical. 

The high importance which attaches to historical subjects, found on any 
class of monuments, is still further enhanced in respect to these objects, by 
the consideration that they were neither restricted by the hieratical character 
of the temples, nor by the political conventionalities of the currency, but 
were, with few exceptions, employed for the enjoyment of private life. 
Commencing with the earliest archaic ware, called Phoenician, and descending 
to the vases of Basilicata, when the fictile system seems to become extinct, 
a period is traversed which witnessed the rise, progress, and declension of 
Greek fictile art; and at distinct epochs, during which the Greek mind must 
have been powerfully influenced by the lliad, the Epic Cycle, the Traditions 
of the Return of the Greeks from Troy, and the Dramatists of the Attic 
School. 

The few vases representing historical subjects may be regarded as fixed 
points in the history of art, as having been executed at a time when the 
personages represented must have been in the meridian of their fame. They 
point to the Ionian traditions of Asia Minor. Thus the vase of the maker 
VOL. XXXI. 2L 
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Taleides*, of the style called Phenician, represents Arcesilaus III. of the 
Cyrenian Battiade, who entertained friendly relations with the Ionians of 
Samos”, and who flourished B.C. 530. The celebrated amphora with Croesus‘ 
seated on the funeral pyre, is evidently connected with the history of the 
same race, whilst representations are also found of Alczus, Sappho‘, and 
Anacreon, who flourished about the same time, and were the brightest 
ornaments of the Ionian school of Lyric poetry. 

There are four vases in the collections of the British Museum, the subjects 
of which I consider relate to Anacreon. 

1. A tazza or cylix® of pure Greek style, with red figures on a black ground, 
formerly in the Durand Collection, and found at Vulci. The poet bald, 
bearded, and crowned with ivy (xi«rorregns), stands holding a seven-stringed 
lyre (fapGiros) in his left hand, which he sounds with the plectrum held in 
his right hand. His name, ANAKPEON, is written in a vertical direction 
before him. Two youths, both crowned with myrtle, advance towards him ; 
the first has his drapery thrown loosely across his shoulders, the garment of 
the second is closely wrapped round him. In the area is the name of the 
possessor... NY®EL KAAOZ. 

2. Another cylix' from the same locality, and acquired from the same 
collection, represents in its interior a similar figure reclining on a cushion 
crowned with ivy, and playing on a lyre with the plectrum, which is attached 
to it by a cord. 

3. An amphora with twisted handles,‘ of the same style, formerly in the 
possession of Cardinal Fesch, and subsequently acquired from the Princess 
of Canino (for the acquisition of whose rich suite of ]00 vases the public is 


® Now in the Bibliothéque du Roi. See De Witte, Dur. Cat. p. 158. no. 160. Mon. de | Inst. 
Arch. Pl. XLVII. M. le Due de Luynes, Annales, v. 56. Micali, Storia degli Ant. Pop. XCVIL. 1. 
Cf. Vase, Inghir Vasi. Fittil. II. Tav. ciij. 

» Herodot. 1V. 162. This Vase, in fact, may be considered to represent Arcesilaus restored by 
the Samians. 

* Now in the Louvre. De Witte, Dur. Cat. p. 157. no. 421. Mon. de I’Inst. Arch. pl. liv. lv. 
Due de Luynes, Annal. v. 237. 

4 Millingen, Anc. Unedit. Mon. pl. xxxiii. p. 81—85. 

* Deseribed Dur. Cat. De Witte, p. 162, no. 428. Raoul Rochette, Peint. Ant. Ined. p. 438. 

‘ De Witte, Cat. Dur. no. 341. 

* Canino, Cat. no. c. #1671. Cf. also Nolan, Amphora Hamilton Coll. 275, a man walking with 
lyre slung on a stick playing on double flute, before a dog. Rev. Youth offering a cylix. 
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indebted to the Marquess of Northampton), represents the poet as an old, 
bald, and bearded man, whose head is bound with myrtle, with an orna- 
mented garment flung loosely over both shoulders. He plays on a seven- 
stringed lyre, and is followed by a little dog. On the reverse a naked youth 
crowned with ivy, with similar drapery, advances towards him: one hand is 
placed against his side, the other holds an amphora across his left shoulder. 
See Plate IV. 

4. Another vase of the same shape," from the same collection, represents 
the same poet with drapery somewhat disordered, holding his lyre and a 
walking-stick, while a youth offers him a cylix and a similar stick. 

Anacreon, whose fame filled the shores of the Ionian Sea, the continent 
of Greece, and the colonies of Italy, is universally mentioned as the sage' or 
the bard* of Teos, from his birth-place. According to the generally received 
account, he was the son of Scythinus,“ although, according to others, of 
Eumelus, Parthenius, or Aristocritus' and Heetia. He rose to eminence in 
the commencement of the reign of Cyrus," and resided in Teos till the attack 
made by Harpagus upon the Ionian confederation, and the capture of his 
birth-place by the Persians, compelled him to fly with his countrymen to 
Abdera in the Thracian Chersonese.e From hence he passed to the court 


» Cat. No. *1429, 

' For life of Anacreon, Cf. Herod. III. 121. Hor. I. od. xviii. 18. et sq. Epod. xiv. 9. sq. Ovid, 
Trist. 263. A. A. iii. 329. et sq. Rem. Am. v. 759. Strabo, xiv. p. 644. ed. Casaub. 953. Maxim. 
Tyr. dissert. 10. Pollux, III. 18. Apul. florid. 351. Apolog. 278. Athen. xiii. 8. ed. Casaub. 
600. Aelian, V. H. viii. 2. ix. 4. Clemens, Strom. 308. Synesius, I. ss. Julian epist. Eugen. Dio. 
Chrysost. 31. de regno, 9. 31. Sallust in Porphyrione ad Horat. I. od. xvii. Suidas, voce Anacreon. 
Ed. Gaisf. Anacreon a Barnes, 12mo. 1734. Prolegomena, a Fischer, Lips. 1793. a Bergk. 8vo. 
Berl. 1834. 

« Suidas, loc. cit. Visconti, Ieonographie Grecque, tom. i. p. 74, mentions a fragment of a headless 
Hermaic stele, found at Tivoli, inscribed "Avax[péwy ] LevALivov] TniLos]. Possibly he was son 
of the Iambic poet, Seythinus. Cf. Steph. Byz. voce Tiws. Diogen. Laert. in Heracl. Athenaus, 
p- 461. Schol. in Platon. a Bekker, 8vo. Lond. 1824, p. 4. 235. 

' Suidas, loc. cit. 

™ Cf. Hpwedeyeior, cited by Barnes, Prolegomena, iv. 

® Suidas, loc. cit. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, p. 22,11. Barnes places his birth, Olymp. lv. Cramer 
in Diatribe xix. his death between Ol. lvij. lix. 

° Herod. Clio, 160. Strab. xiii. 644. 
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of Polycrates,» the tyrant of Samos, the master of the seas,‘ the patron of 
literature and art," and the voluptuary of the Isles.’ Agreeably to the taste 
of the age, his time was occupied in celebrating in Ionic odes the hair of 
Smerdies, the eyes of Cleobulus, the beauty of the celebrated Bathyllus, and 
the praises of Polycrates.1 Here he appeared in the character both of the 
minister of the pleasures and of the councils of the Samian ruler." Just 
before the fall of Polycrates, Hipparchus, the tyrant of Athens, despatched 
a galley of fifty oars to bring him to his court,* which rivalled that of Asia, 
by the honour in which it held, and the liberality with which it treated men 
of letters. The poet here passed his time in writing panegyrics on the 
Peisistradidz ‘ and Critias, in composing poems, few of which have reached 
us, and in satirizing his more fortunate rivals." Anacreon died, according to 
his successors, at Abdera, in the 85th year of his age ;* according to one 
account, choked by a grape-stone.’ 

Hermesianax’ in his poetic cycle makes Anacreon the contemporary and 
lover of Sappho, which is denied by Athenzeus, on the authority of Chame- 
leon, the biographer of the poet." It is, however, possible that they may 


P Herod. iii. 121. Paus. Att. i, s. 2. t. 1. p. 4. Aelian, ix. 4. 

« Ibid. and Clitus the peripatetic in Athen. xii. ce. 19, 540. 

" Thus the herald of Orates found Polycrates caraxeipevoy év dvdpedrt, mapeivar dé of Kai 
‘Avaxpéovra roy Tytov, and the subsequent inattention of the tyrant seems to prove that he was 
minister of the pleasures. Her. loc. cit. 

* Socrates apud Platon in Hipparcho. Tzetzes, Chil. viii. 830. 

t Socrat. loc. cit. Pseud. Anacr. cited by Barnes, Proleg. li. 

" Cf. fragm. apud Athen. xiii. ed. Casaub. 845. Anacreon a Fischer, p. 357. et a Bergk. fr. xix. 
p. 110. 

* Lucian de Macrob. 

¥ Val. Max. ix. s. 5. c. 8. 

* Apud Athen. xiii. 598. 


Aéapuos Adxaios b¢ récous avedéiaro kwpous 

Larpois goppizwy ipepdevra robo 

yryvwoxers. 6 3° dodds anddvos ipacad’, tpywr 

Tytoy adyivwy avdpa rodvgpadin 

Kai yup rhv 6 periypds éowpidna’ 'Avaxpelwy 

oredAopéerny wodXAais Gupeya AeoPiaa. x. 7. A.—a Bailey, p. 2. 1. 47-52. 
* Athen. loc. sup. cit. 
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have met, although Sappho lived under Alyattes and died at an early age, 
while Anacreon was in the height of his reputation during the reign of 
Cyrus.” The vases offer no evidence of this fact; but, since there are some 
which represent the meeting of Alczeus and Sappho,‘ their silence tends to 
throw doubt on the hypothesis, which, however, was entertained by some of 
the ancients themselves, that these two celebrated personages of the Ionic 
school of lyrical poetry ever met. It has been supposed that Athenseus may 
have considered Anacreon to have been the later poet on account of the 
great age which he reached; but the poem of Hermesianax, which seems to 
have been framed for effect rather than for historical truth, and the pseudo- 
Sapphic verses, which address the Teian bard as the illustrious elder, are 
evidently works of a more recent period. It is safer to follow the more 
generally received opinion, that Anacreon and Simonides lived after Sappho. 

The harp which Anacreon is represented on these vases playing is pro- 
bably the barbitos, the invention of which was attributed to Anacreon or 
Terpander, as Sappho was supposed to have originated the pektis or 
magadis.* The poet is represented on the coins of Teos* playing a harp of 
the sam¢ shape; it is also found in the hand of the muse Terpsichoré, on 
sarcophagi of the Roman era,‘ and is occasionally played by personages of 
Dionysiac thiasos* on vases of an early period. 

It was the peculiar instrument of the poet, mentioned throughout the 


> Cf. Sapphus Lesbizw, carmina a H. F. M. Volger. 12mo. Lipsie, 1810, xxix. who with Barnes, 
Proleg. xxiv. Cramer Diatrib. inclines for their being contemporaneous, while Bailey, Lexic. Hist. 
Sapphus. Ann. Dacier in vita Anacr. sub fine. Wolfius, Sapph. ij. assert they could not have been. 
Volger reads, Stob. Florileg. Ixxj. 291, GAA’ éwy girds dyly Xéyos Gpvuco vewrepov, Ob yap rAagop’ 
éyw Lvvoixeiy ovea yepairépa, as corrected to AX’ "Ewy @idos apiv Aéxos Gpyveo vewrepos, Ob yup 
rhdgop’ éyw Evvomxeiv ve’ obea yepacrépy, and supports himself by the pseudo-Sapphic, rpéajjus 
&yavos, in Athen. xiii. e. 8, 599; but these rather apply to Alcawus. 

© Millin, Vases, Pl. Ixxxi. 

4 Athen. iv. s. 23. 

* Visconti, Icon. Grecq. i. p. 74. Mionnet, iii. 261. 1490-1. Sup. vi. p. 381. no. 1923-4. 5. 
Num. Pemb. ii. 80. 

* Millin, Gal. Myth. tom. 1. PL. xx. 64, bas-relief in British Museum. 

* Canino Vase, BM. c. *1690, held by Mercury, Amphora, BM. 
* Gerhard, Vases Etrusq. and Campan. fo. Berl. 1843. PI. viii, ix. 
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pseudo-Anacreontic odes, and particularly alluded to by Critias, who styled 
him adarwy dvtimanrov dirohagPirov,' the lover of the barbitos, and rival 
of the pipes, which Simonides, in his epigram, has turned ravyyus 
kpovow tiv dirowaida yéauy, strikes during the night the youth-loving chelys* 
—a name arising from the circumstance of this lyre having a sounding- 
board in shape of the tortoise-shell.! The statue erected to Anacreon in the 
Acropolis of Athens probably represented him in an attitude resembling that 
which he assumes on the vases, for Pausanias™ states kai oi (’Avaxpéovrs) rd 
Txipa eoriv, olov govros dv év pébyn yévorro avigwrov, and his appearance is 
that of a man singing when intoxicated. It is thus that Leonidas of Taren- 
tum" describes him,—drunk, disordered in his dress, dyps yap arrpayarwy 
éaxeras duméyovay, staggering in one shoe, having lost the other, lifting in his 
hand the chelys lyre, and singing to Megistes or Bathyllus.° The statue 
erected by Polycrates in the temple of the Samian Juno, mentioned by 
Apuleius,” coincides so entirely with the representations on the early works 
of art, both in the manner of playing the barbitos and cithara, that that 
description must have been taken from an actual monument :—Cithara baltheo 
ceelato apta strictim sustinetur, manusque ejus tenerz proceracula leva dis- 
tantibus digitis nervos molitur, dextra psallentis gestu suo pulsabulum admo- 
vet, which is precisely the mode of playing the instrument represented on 
some of these vases. It is always held at the left side by an embroidered scarf, 
or chased belt (ccelato baltheo). The left hand, with the fingers separated, - 
touches the strings, while the right holds the plectrum or pulsabulum, which 
is always attached to the instrument by a cord. On Vase No. 4 Anacreon 
is represented holding a stick, as he describes himself in the pseudo-Ana- 
creontica, oxjrrpov Eyw ev yépow NaphiE yap wihév éorw. The disordered 





' Analecta, a Brunck, tom. i. p. 2. Conf. ibid. 136. n. 54. Athen. xiii. 8. 

* Athen. xiii. 600. Ed. Cas. 

' The cava testudo of Horace, Epod. xiv. 9-10. Cf. Ibid. I. od. xvij. 18, sq. III. xj. 3. 
™ Attic. I. cap. xxv. 

® 8vo. Lipsia, a Meineke, ss. xxxvij, xxxviij. 

® Simonides, 55. Analect. t. i. p. 136. 

P Florid. |. 1. 
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dress of the same figure recalls the descriptions of Pausanias and Leonidas, 
and the morals of him and his contemporaries.’ 

The youths who appear before him on Vases 1, 3, 4,are probably some of 
the celebrated pages of Polycrates, Smerdis, Megistes, Bathyllus, or Critias. 
It is to them that he addresses his songs, for his odes appear to have been 
written in a metre adapted to music and suited to an instrumental accom- 
paniment.* 

On the second Vase he is reclining upon a cushion, not improbably the 
armor bupes raxires of ode ». and is playing in that attitude. 

The third and most remarkable Vase is that on which the little dog, with 
a curled tail and pointed nose, is following the poet. The history of a dog 
belonging to Anacreon, given in Tzetzes," has induced me to assign the 
subject represented on this Vase to Anacreon. It is mentioned on account 
of its extreme fidelity to its master, whom along with a slave it one day 
accompanied to market, and died after watching for several days a purse 
which the slave had dropped. The youth on the reverse is in the character 
of an cenochoos or wine-bearer, for it was the duty of youths to administer 
wine at entertainments; and in the heroic ages those of noble blood* did 
not disdain the office, attending with an cenochoe and pouring the wine 
through a strainer. In some of the genuine fragments which have reached 


' Aristoph. Thesm. 167, speaks of Ibycus, Anacreon, and Alewus, éyirpopdpovyre cai diexivovy 
*Iwvikws. 
* Anecdota, a Boissonade, IV. p. 458. Bachman, L. Anecdota, p. 191, 25. 
t The actual pillow was called rpdscegddacov. Athen. ii. 9, p. 48. B. 
u Chiliad. iv. p. 129, ed. Kies. 
Tg Teiy "Avaxpedyr: xpos Teiov épyopévy 
pera oixérov cai KYNOZ aSvicacba xpewdy 
ws 6 oixérns €& dd00 mpds exxprory arij\Oe 
kai ro Kuv apo aire éxei cvyncodovber 
ws b€ ye rd Paddyriov AHOn oyebeis apixer 
ikjway ro KYNAPION éovAarrev éxeivo 
ws St« rijs Teiov ryv airiy iméorpepov arpaxrws 
karijdGe ro kvvdgiv axo rov adayriov 
rijv rapabhcny deilavre, aréxuler evOéws 
rodXais ijpépats Gaocroy éxeice dcapeivay. 


x Homer, «. 142.9. B. 128. Athenaus, v. p. 192. b. c. xiii. 8. p. 600, Ed. Cas. 
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us, the poet calls on boys and attendants to supply him with it.’ He also 
wears the aureyévm," probably a kind of tribon,* usually worn by philoso- 
phers, judges, and graver people, who also carried a stick,” on which they 
leant. This garment left the upper part of the form naked, and hence the 
term 7p/yv~ves, half naked, was applied to those who wore it. The custom 
of singing at entertainments was common among the Greeks,° and their 
heroes are represented playing * and accompanying the lyre with their voice. 
At a later period, to attend feasts and play on the flute or lyre was a 
necessary accomplishment of the hetairai,° and even at an earlier time 
females are depicted playing‘ on the double flute, while guests sang scolia 
or catches.£ On the Vases previously described, the poet is standing and 
playing, and the representations, probably copies from memory, recal with- 
out doubt some celebrated statue, as that on the Athenian Acropolis, or some 
picture whose reputation has not reached us. This seems to have represented 
the poet at the close of some entertainment, descended from the triclinium 
and under the excitement of wine, striking his barbitos, singing forth with 
impassioned earnestness one of those songs, of which only detached frag- 
ments have reached us, and at the same time joining in the dance, which 
frequently ended the symposion. 


y Cf. Fragm. of Anacr. in Demetr. Phal. de Interp. s.5. Apud Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 305. 
z See Leonidas, Tarent. supr. cit. 


* Cf. Aristoph. Eccl. 277. 507. Plut. 714, 823. Antiphil. apud Atheneum, 545. Lucian 
Perieges, III. 357. 


» Cf. supra cit. and Aelian, V. H. ix. 11. Also Herodian, I. s. xxix, avyjp gcroedgov gépwr 
axiipa, Jaxrpoy yap iy abr pera xeipas, ipeyipry re abrg exxpeuhs Thpa. 
© Homer, a. 152. Athenwus, I. 12, p. 14. a. 


4 Thus Achilles was taught by Chiron. Ovid, Ars Amandi, Init. Hercules, by Eumolpus. 
Theoer. Idyll. xxiv. 308. 


e Lucian, dialog. Meretric. xv. 6 erparwrns 6 Airwhds 6 péyas éppamiaé pe abdovaay. x. r. dr. 
f Cylix, Canino Coll. ec. #527. 


* Archiloch. fragm. a Lubel. 8vo. Lips. 1812. no. 5. Xenoph. Sympos. c. 6. 











































XI. Note on a Vase with Pelops Plexippus, in the British Museum. By 
SaMueEL Birca, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities in 
the British Museum. 





Read 13 Feb. 1845. 


A cylix of fine ware, with red figures upon a black background, acquired 
from the Princess de Canino by the British Museum, has, on one side, a combat 
of warriors, the principal of whom is named Menelaus, MENELEOX. The 
reverse represents a naked youth whose head is crowned, with a garment 
thrown across his shoulders, leading a horse in each hand by a bridle. 
Above the head of this figure is inscribed TAEXSIMMOZ (xa7Esrros.) 

The subject does not accord with any of the myths relative to the two 
Plexippi; and, as on many vases, the epithets of distinguished personages 
are found replacing their names, I am disposed to consider that the artist 
intended Pelops in allusion to the epithet ra7Zszros, or “ driver,” applied by 
Homer* to that hero. 

I shall not here enter into a consideration of the whole story of the 
celebrated contest with (Enomaus, but merely the early portion, which 
applies to the vase. Poseidon, not from the most worthy of motives, is said 
to have bestowed on the youthful Pelops the celebrated steeds which were 
to outstrip the tyrant (inomaus.” According to the account of Phere- 
cydes, these were winged rorrepo,° and were not improbably the celebrated 
Pegasus and Arion. The contest is generally indeed represented on works 
of art as taking place with quadrige ;* and there is reason to suppose, from 
the symmetry of Greek art, and the fact of the chariot of nomaus being 


a ll. B. 104, 5. Evuseb. Chron. i. p. 29. Ed. Scalig. Cf. metaphor «@dpas detiov tvioxor. 
Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. v. 823, applied to Timotheus. 

> Pind. OL. A. 95 et seq. 

© Cf. Palephat. de Incred. 30. Fragm. Hist. Grace. 8vo. Par. 1841, Pher. fr. 93, p. 95. 

4 Cf. Euripid. Helen. 393. Tzetzes, ad Lyc. 156 sq. Paus. v.10. Hyginus, fab. 84. Schol. 
ad Hom., B. 104. 
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a quadriga, that Pelops also had four horses on the pediment of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Olympia. On a vase of Basilicata style,‘ and also on the 
Roman terra-cotta in the British Museum,’ he drives a quadriga; and on 
a late sarcophagus, where the subject is treated as a race in a Roman 
hippodrome," he also is drawn by as many horses. 

There are, however, several reasons for supposing that a tradition, equally 
early at least, made the race take place in a biga. The two mares of the 
unsuccessful suitor Marmax, named Parthenia and Eripha, were killed at 
the sepulchre of that person. The horses of (inomaus, swifter than the 
north wind,' were two mares named Harpinna and Psilla,* and on the 
chlamys of Jason the fatal course was run in bige. On a gem in the 
Berlin Museum, Poseidon is drawn by the two winged steeds of mytho- 
logy, Pegasus and Arion.’ The horses of Pelops on the vase are not 
winged, neither are they on many works of art, and none of very archaic 
character representing this contest exist. The action is apparently that of 
hastening to Elis to engage in the course, after having harnessed his horses 
in the presence of Poseidon.” 


© Paus. loc. cit. ‘ Taylor Combe, Terra-cottas, no. 34. 
* Inghirami, Mon. Etruse. S. V. T. xv. » Millin, Gal. Myth. exxiii. 521*. 
' Hygin. 1. v. * Schol. ad Apollon. Arg. 1, 752. Tzetzes ad Lyn. 166. 


' Tolkien, Dr. E. H. Verzeichn. der Geschn. Steine, 8vo. Berlin, 1835, p. 227, No. 201. 
™ Philostr. Sen. xxx. a Welcker. xxx. 


























































XII. Observations on Incised Sepulchral Slabs, with Descriptions of two 
remarkable examples, representing Knights in the cross-legged attitude, 
which exist at Avenbury, in Herefordshire, and Bitton, in Gloucestershire. 


Communicated by ALBERT Way, Esq., Director, ina Letter to Sir Henry 
Ellis, Secretary. 





Read 6th March, 1845. 





February 20, 1845. 
Dear Sir Henry, 


In the church of Avenbury, a village situated near Bromyard, in the 
county of Hereford, on the confines of Worcestershire, a curious sepulchral 
memorial is preserved, of which, as far as I am aware, no description or 
representation has been given. The county of Hereford, hitherto little visited 
by persons whose researches are directed to architectural and monumental 
antiquities, presents a rich field for observation in the interesting details 
which are to be found in the churches,—such as sepulchral effigies, painted 
glass, and sculpture; antiquities of every period, the greater part of which 
have remained unnoticed, are also to be found in various parts of the county, 
and they well deserve careful investigation. 

The monumental figure preserved in the church of Avenbury is of a very 
rude character, and it is not calculated to convey the impression that the 
arts of design had, at an early period, attained to any great perfection on the 
farther side of the Severn. I may, however, affirm that in no county of 
England are there to be found more valuable and skilfully executed examples 
of medieval sculpture and design than in those parts which were formerly 
known as the marches of Wales. 

The memorial to which I allude is to be seen under the north wall of the 
chancel in the little parish church of Avenbury. It is an incised slab, 
whereon is represented, by means of engraved lines, the figure of a knight in 
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the cross-legged attitude. His armour is wholly of mail, but the skirt of the 
gamboison appears under his hauberk. His shield is appended to his neck, 
and the gesture is that of the warrior who sheaths his sword at the close of 
the conflict. (Plate V., fig. 1.) The form of the slab presents this peculi- 
arity, that on the dexter side it is rectangular, whilst the other side, which 
adjoins the wall, forms an acute angle at the upper corner, so that the width 
of the slab at that extremity is somewhat greater than at the foot. Early 
coffin-slabs of similar form are to be found, as I am informed, in other 
churches in the vicinity. The representation of the knight is coarsely 
executed in outline; the material of the slab, on the face of which the 
lines are deeply incised, is a gritty sandstone, and this cause rendered the 
expression of minor details almost impracticable. The general design, how- 
ever, is by no means devoid of character, and presents in a sufficiently 
marked manner the conventional peculiarities of the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century, the period to which, as I conjecture, the memorial may 
be assigned. No heraldic distinction appears upon the shield; and I have 
been hitherto unable, by any evidence or tradition, to gain a clue whereby 
the name and history of the knight may be ascertained.* 

The class of sepulchral monuments to which this curious figure at Avenbury 
belongs has been much neglected. Monumental brasses, on the contrary, 
have found favour with the admirers and collectors of ancient memorials as 
characteristic specimens of costume and design. Incised slabs, which very 

* It appears, by the Testa de Nevill, that there was a fee in Avenbury, held by military service, 
of the Earl of Hereford, as part of the Honor of Kington; and the tenant thereof seems to have 


derived his surname from the place of his habitation. The following entries are to be found in that 
record. (Hereford, p. 65 a, and 67 b.) 

“In Avenbir due hide, quas Walt’s de Avenebir tenet pro uno feodo, de C om Hereford, de ho- 
nore de Kington, de vei feof’, Pp Svic’ milit’. 

* Feoda Com’ Hereford, p bre. Walt’s de Avenebur tenet in Avenebur uni feod’.” 

No evidence has, however, been adduced to authorise the conjecture that the cross-legged effigy, 
which is still to be seen at Avenbury, was designed as the portraiture of Walter de Avenbury, or of 
one of his descendants. The Inquisitio post mortem 48 Edw. III, states that Thomas le Rous 
held the manor of “ Avenebury” by service of half a knight's fee ; and that he died on Sat. next 
after the Feast of St. Stephen, 32 Edw. III., leaving Juliana, his heiress, wife of Andrew Herle. 


These are the only documentary evidences which I have been able to discover in connexion with 
this place. 
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frequently supplied the place of the flat tomb inlaid with metal, and to which 
preference would doubtless be given whenever economy was an object, are 
not less varied or elaborate in their design than sepulchral brasses, but from 
the nature of the material employed they have in most cases become defaced 
and unsightly, and in consequence have attracted very little notice. 

Lethieullier, in his summary notice of the various classes of sepulchral 
memorials which are to be found in England, given in an early volume of the 
Archzologia, does not even mention the engraved or incised slab. Gough 
has described some few examples, and given representations of two or three, 
which by no means suffice to show how much skill and taste were displayed 
in the elaborate design of these memorials.* A recent writer on sepulchral 
monuments, Mr. Bloxam, makes only a slight mention of effigies cut in out- 
line on a slab of marble or alabaster, and considers a memorial of that 
description which exists at Newbold on Avon, in Warwickshire, as an early 
example. It is the tomb of Geoffrey Allesley, and bears the date of 1401. 
The effigy, therefore, of the Avenbury knight may be regarded as deserving 
of notice on account of the early period of its execution, as well as of the 
peculiar cross-legged attitude, which, on no very sufficient grounds, has been 
assumed to have been appropriated to the effigies of crusaders ~~ Whatever 
may have been the import of this peculiarity, it appears to have been exclu- 
sively adopted in England. No continental example hitherto noticed, of 
contemporary date with the numerous cross-legged effigies which have been 
preserved in our own country, exhibits this peculiarity of attitude. Several 
hundreds of such effigies in high relief, sculptured in stone, marble, or wood, 
exist in England; and two specimens have been noticed in Ireland, one of 
which is preserved in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Dublin, and the other at 
Cashel. No cross-legged effigy has been noticed as existing in Scotland. 

Six sepulchral brasses, which present the like peculiar attitude, are still to 


* Mabiote Ireys, date late in the XI1Ith cent. is given in Introd. Vol. II. as existing at Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire. Thorpe, however, gives it as formerly to be seen at Stroud, in Kent. (Cust. Roff. 
737.) 

+ It has been commonly supposed that cross-legged effigies represented Knights of the Temple ; 
some interesting remarks on this subject, by Weston Styleman Walford, Esq., may be found in the 
Archeological Journal, Vol. I., p. 49. 
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be seen, and evidence may be brought to show the existence in former times 
of six more of these engraved memorials which have been destroyed.* The 
Avenbury memorial is the only incised slab which has been found on which 
the effigy of the deceased knight is thus represented by an engraved outline 
on the surface of the stone: there is indeed a very curious memorial, which 
was discovered in 1826, under the soil in the churchyard of Bitton, near Bath, 
as communicated to the Society by the Rev. H. Ellacombe, F.S.A., and noticed 
in the Appendix to the Archeologia, vol. XXII. p. 437. That gentleman 
has kindly furnished me with an accurate drawing of this curious effigy, 
accompanied by further particulars connected with the discovery. The 
attitude of this figure is cross-legged; the head, the arms, and the shield, 
which is placed in an unusual manner so as to cover the breast and body of 
the figure, are in very low relief; the lower part of the figure, and the animal 
which appears under the feet of the knight, are expressed by incised lines. 
(Plate V., fig. 2.) The shield is charged with a fess, and amongst the arms 
“a banerez de Engletere,” in the roll of the reign of Edward II., edited by Sir 
N. H. Nicolas, occurs under the head Dorset and Somerset, “Sire Johan de 
Bittone, de ermyne a une fesse de goules.” Mr. Ellacombe, at the time of the 
discovery, supposed that this effigy might have been designed to represent 
Sir John de Bitton, who lived in the times of Edward II.; but the result 
of later researches, which he has communicated to me, tends to show, 
almost beyond question, that the figure represents Sir Walter de Bitton, 
who died A. p. 1227-8, 12 Hen. III., the father, as Mr. Ellacombe sup- 
poses, of Thomas de Bitton, Bishop of Exeter, 1293—1307. The parish 


* The Sepulchral Brasses still existing, which represent cross-legged knights, may be enumerated 
as follows: Sir Roger de Trumpington, who died about A.D. 1289, at Trumpington, Cambridge ; 
Sir Robert de Bures, 1302, at Acton, Suffolk ; Sir Robert de Septvans, 1306, at Chartham, Kent ; 
a Knight of the family of Bacon, at Gorleston, Suffolk ; another, of the Fitzralph family, date circa 
1320, at Pebmarsh, Essex ; and the curious figure at Minster, in the Isle of Sheppey, supposed to 
represent Sir John de Northwode, who died about A.D. 1317. To this catalogue may be added the 
following list of sepulchral slabs, to which similar representations had been affixed, as apparent by 
the indents, or casements wrought out on their surface to receive the plates of metal. In Suffolk, 
such a slab is to be seen at Letheringham, and one at Stoke by Neyland; in Norfolk, one at 
Emneth ; two in Cambridgeshire ; and one is noticed by Gunton, in his History of Peterborough, as 
having formerly existed at that place. 
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of Bitton was anciently in the diocese of Worcester, and amongst the 
archives of that see is preserved a document, dated 2d. Id. April, 1299, 
whereby the Bishop of Worcester assented to the petition of Thomas de 
Bitton, Bishop of Exeter, that permission should be granted to him to con- 
struct and endow a chantry adjoining to the church of Bitton, over the 
remains of his father and mother, who there lay interred. The chantry in 
question was dedicated in honour of St. Catharine. By a record which 
occurs amongst the Originalia, p. 156, dated 20 Febr. | Edw. II. (1308), 
it appears that the Escheator was directed to receive “ fidelitatem Johannis 
de Bittcn, nepotis et heredis Thome de Bitton defuncti, de omnibus terris 
et tenementis que idem Thomas, avunculus suus, tenuit de Episcopatu 
Exon’.” By comparison of this document with the pedigree of the family of 
Bitton, or Button, as drawn by Ralph Brooke, York Herald, Mr. Ella- 
combe remarks that, although no mention is made in that descent of any 
Bishop of that name, three persons bearing the surname de Bitton having 
been raised to the episcopal dignity during the thirteenth century, yet it 
appears that Sir John de Bitton was grandson of Sir Walter, who died in 
12 Hen. III. He concludes, therefore, that Thomas, the Bishop of Exeter, 
must have been a son of Sir Walter, and uncle of Sir John, as described in 
the record previously noticed, and supposes the sepulchral slab which was 
discovered at Bitton to have been designed some years after his death, at the 
period when permission was conceded to the Bishop of Exeter to found the 
chantry of St. Catharine “in qua (capella) ipsius patris et matris corpora 
requiescunt humata.” The descent is thus given by Ralph Brooke : 


Sir Walter de Bitton, miles, obiit==Mathilda uxor ejus. 
12 Hen. III. (1228). i} 





Sir Adam de Bitton, Knt. heElianor uxor ejus. 
lived 29 Hen. IIL. (1245). ‘: 





Sir John de Button, Knt. +Havice, dr. and beire of Burne. 





Matthew "ion. Esq. son and==Alicia de Bentley. 
heire of Sir John, lived 39 Ed. | 
III. 





Sir Jen Bitton, Knt. son and—Joan, dau. of Greenhill. 
heir of Matthew. 
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The chantry founded by the Bishop of Exeter over the burial-place of his 
parents no longer exists. It was probably destroyed previously to 1553, 
when chantries were abolished throughout the country, since no mention of 
it is found in the returns. The sepulchral memorials were discovered by 
Mr. Ellacombe in their original position; they were covered over by an 
accumulation of soil, and beneath the slabs were found the bones of the 
persons commemorated. Traces still exist to shew the connexion of the 
ancient walls of the chantry with the southern wall of the church. It is 
worthy of remark that the only other example which has been described 
of incised slabs of very early date is the tomb of one of the Bishops of Wells, 
still preserved in the cathedral of that see, and commemorative of another 
member of the de Bitton family, namely, either the Bishop of that name, who 
died in 1264, or the second Bishop William de Bitton, who died in 1274. 
Mr. Ellacombe, to whom I am indebted for a facsimile of this figure, supposes 
it to be the memorial of the last-named prelate. 

Several incised slabs which well deserve attention, executed at later periods 
than the date of the memorials to which I have referred, and especially during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, still exist in various parts of England. 
They have not hitherto been thought deserving of any careful notice, and no 
accurate representations of them have been published.* During the reign of 


* In one of the earlier Volumes of the Minutes of the Society a communication may be found, 
dated May 24, 1733, and addressed by Maurice Johnson, Esq., jun., by which it appears that in the 
middle aisle of Wyberton Church, in Lincolnshire, there was, at that time, to be seen a flat black 
marble slab, upon which were engraved the figures of Adam de Franton, who died 2 Dec. 1325, 
and his wife Sibille, with eseutcheons of their arms. At Morthoe, in Devonshire, there is a slab of 
Purbeck marble, upon which is graven the figure, as it is supposed, of William de Tracey, Rector 
of Morthoe, about the year 1322. In the church of Brooksby, in Leicestershire, may be seen a 
similar memorial which exhibits the figures of William Villers, who died 1370, and his two wives, 
Johanna, who died 1350, and Agnes, 1400, The incised memorial at Grafton-Regis, in North- 
amptonshire, which represents Sir John de Wydeville, who died about the year 1392, is known by 
the engraving which has been given in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments: it is placed upon a raised 
tomb, and has by that means been preserved from injury. A similar tomb exists in the curious 
sepulchral chapel at Mavesyn-Rydware, in Staffordshire, upon which is to be seen the portraiture of 
Sir Robert de Mavesyn, who was slain at the Battle of Shrewsbury, in 1403. Many examples 
might be enumerated of the incised tombs designed during the fifteenth century, amongst which 
I would mention the figure of John Cherowin, Constable of Porchester Castle, who died in 144], 
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Henry VIII. and the latter part of the sixteenth century, incised slabs appear 
to have been very commonly in use; but the design and execution of these 
memorials were, at those periods, very inferior, in comparison with more 
ancient memorials of the same kind. The cost of such a tomb in the reign 
of Edward VI. may in some measure be ascertained by the will of Ralph 
Hayman, of Milton, in Kent, who, in 1548, directed that a stone of marble, 
graved with his picture, and those of his three wives, his three sons, and four 
daughters, should be placed over the spot where he desired that his body 
should rest in the choir of Milton Church. The value of this memorial 
is fixed at four pounds. (Testam. Vet. p. 725.) 

It is highly probable that incised slabs were executed by the same 
artificers who engraved sepulchral brasses. The design in both cases was 
finished in a similar manner, by filling up the incised lines with black mastic, 
or some hard compound of a resinous nature. The armorial decorations, or 
diapered back-ground, when such enrichment was introduced, were filled in 
with coloured compositions of a like nature, and traces of this colour still in 
many instances remain. 

Representations occur in medieval MSS. which exhibit the artificers occu- 
pied in the process of engraving such incised slabs of stone. An illumination 
of this kind has been recently noticed by Mr. Thomas Wright, in a paper on 
domestic architecture, inserted in the Archeological Journal, vol. I. p. 301. 
It affords a curious illustration of the process of fabricating incised tombs, 
and one of the slabs represented in the drawing bears the date 1316. This 
design is taken from Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 10,292, f. 55, v°. It must be 
observed that incised tombs were very commonly used on the Continent, 
and especially in France. Many valuable examples are still to be found 
in that country; and in the Bodleian Library at Oxford there exists an 
extensive collection of drawings, whereby the memory of a very large 


still to be seen in the chancel at Brading, Isle of Wight; the memorial of John Lawe, Canon of 
the Collegiate Church of all Saints, Derby; those of Abbot Laurence, 1486, and Abbot John 
Barwicus, 1526, in the church of Selby, Yorkshire; Andrew Jones, 1497, in the Crypt at Hereford 
Cathedral, and the slabs at Alansmoor, Herefordshire ; Elmore, Gloucestershire ; Darley, Derby- 
shire; Stoke Dry, Rutlandshire; Newbold-on-Avon, Warwickshire, and many other churches in 
the midland counties. 
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number of engraved tombs of stone and metal, which formerly existed 
in France, has been preserved. This curious series, which is preserved 
amongst Gough’s collections, was formed about the year 1700, by the direc- 
tions of Monsieur de Gaignieres, who supplied Montfaucon with a great 
portion of the illustrative materials for his work on the History of France. 
One of the drawings which is found in this collection represents the incised 
slab, formerly to be seen in the choir of the church of St. Yved de Braine, 
which was the portraiture of Robert III. Comte de Dreux, who died a.p. 
1223. It supplies the name of the artist by whom this curious design was 
engraved, the legend being inscribed under the feet of the figure, LETAROVS: 
ME: FECIT: Possibly the name should have been written LETARDVS, 
which is an ancient Norman appellation. Many beautifully designed slabs 
exist in Normandy, and an interesting tomb of this kind (formerly in the 
church of St. Genevieve) is to be seen at Paris in the Court of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts; it represents an ecclesiastic, richly vested, and surrounded 
by elaborate tabernacle work and diapered ornament, and affords a good 


example of the character of design which was displayed in incised memo- 
rials executed in France during the fourteenth century.* 


I remain, dear Sir Henry, 
Yours, very truly, 


ALBERT WAY. 
To Sin Henry E tis, K.H., 
&c. &e. 


* A faithful representation of this fine tomb has been given by Mr. Shaw in his “ Dresses and 
Decorations.” 
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XIII. Account of a Bilingual Inscription taken from a Vase at St. Mark, at 
Venice, by T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Communicated to 


the Society of Antiquaries by the Councit of the Britisu ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Read 28th Nov. 1844. 


Saville Row, Sept. 1, 1844. 

I HAVE great gratification in laying before the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation the rubbing of an inscription, taken by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
from a Vase deposited in the Treasury of St. Mark, at Venice, which, at his 
request, I communicate on the present occasion. 

The inscription is expressed in two characters, the arrow-headed or Per- 
sepolitan, and the Egyptian hieroglyphic. The latter, with which no one 
is better acquainted than Sir Gardner, gives the name of ARTAXERXES, 
reading phonetically Ard-kho-scha, which name is, as usual with royal names, 
contained in a cartouche or oval of peculiar construction, formed of two letters, 
R and N, which, with the intermediate vowel so commonly omitted in 
Oriental languages, gives the Coptic word RAN, and signifies name. The 
name of the Persian king is followed by certain hieroglyphics which pho- 
netically read ERPRA, signifying Great: it is thus King Artaxerxes Great, 
or Great King Artaxerxes. Above the hieroglyphics expressing this, the in- 
scription in the arrow-headed character is arranged in three lines. 

This inscription appears to me to be of very considerable importance, 
inasmuch as it must not only tend to assist in the development of the arrow- 
headed character, to the deciphering of which a few illustrious scholars are 
now paying a deserved attention, but also to illustrate the influence which 
the conquest of Egypt exercised over its Persian rulers. This is the second 
decipherable bilingual inscription of the kind known, the first being one on 
the alabaster vase of Xerxes, contained in the Cabinet du Roi, at Paris, and 


first depicted by Count Caylus, in the thirtieth plate of his fifth volume of 
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Antiquities. In this work, however, it is very indistinctly given, and the 
characters are unintelligibly expressed. It was, therefore, more accurately 
copied by M. St. Martin ; but Champollion afterwards distinctly brought out 
the hieroglyphies by rubbing the vase with vermillion in the presence of St. 
Martin, as described in the Journal Asiatique, tom. i. p. 67. 1822. The 
hieroglyphics, as given by Champollion, in his Précis du Systéme Hiéro- 
glyphique des Anciens Egyptiens, plate 7, fig. 125*, read Kh-sch-ea-r-scha, 
Xerxes, followed by Erpr, which he conjectured to read Jrina or Iriéno, and 
to signify Iranien or Persian. This interpretation, however, must be aban- 
doned, for Erpr means great. 

The inscription forwarded to me by Sir Gardner Wilkinson is of essential 
importance, because it not only gives the same arrow-headed and hierogly- 
phical characters, with very slight variations to express the same title, inter- 
preted by Dr. Grotefend, of Hanover, “ Rex fortis,” from the Parisian vase, 
but gives us Ard-kh-sh-scha to meet the hieroglyphic orthography of Arta- 
xerxes, with the same critical accuracy of the Khschearscha or Xerxes of 
M. Champollion. We have thus new proofs of the validity of the established 
principles of cuneatic, as well as of hieroglyphic, interpretation in this 
inscription, besides a confirmation, were any wanting, of the hieroglyphics of 
the Parisian vase, as brought out by M. Champollion. The importance of 
this discovery of Sir Gardner Wilkinson is greatest with reference to the 
cuneatic interpretation, which is perhaps not capable of so much evidence as 
the hieroglyphic; for the confirmation derived from the bilingual vase of 
Xerxes, to the discoveries in arrow-headed decipherment by Dr. Grotefend 
and his learned collaborators, is rendered unanswerable by this bilingual 
vase of Artaxerxes. 

It would be more correct, perhaps, to call both these antiques quadrilin- 
gual; for, although the writing of the first of the three arrow-headed lines 
only has been clearly deciphered, enough is known of the second and third 
to establish that they together form three versions of the same substance, as 
demonstrated by the inscription on the cylinder of Darius Hystaspis, in the 
British Museum ; the first in the favourite writing of the Kings of Persia, 
from Darius Hystaspis to Arsaces, the first King of Parthia, as proved by the 
recently discovered cylinders bearing the names of these princes ; the second, 
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most probably, in that of the Kings of Media; and the third, in Assyrian 
characters, as appears by the Ninevite inscriptions discovered by M. Botta 
and others. 

The agreement of the title, ERPR (Great), after the hieroglyphic name 
on both vases, in correspondence with that of the arrow-headed title, is 
another extraordinary confirmation of hieroglyphic interpretation, while this 
identity is conclusive against the meaning of Longimanus, the peculiar title 
of Artaxerxes. The “ Rex fortis” of Dr. Grotefend would, I have no doubt, 
be more correct if rendered “Rex magnus,” the invariable title of the 
“Great Kings” of the East in those ages, in sufficient correspondence with 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson's interpretation. 

The only difference between the cuneatic Ardkhshscha and the hieroglyphic 
Arddkhssch, is the repetition of the d or ¢ and s of the latter, and omission 
of the two vowels, which are, no doubt, inherent in the Egyptian syllabic 
consonants, like the Ethiopic and Indo-Bactrian alphabets, which nearly 
agree in number with the phonetic hieroglyphic characters. 

To illustrate the subject, I herewith (See Plate VI.) present to you sketches 
of the two inscriptions according to M. St. Martin, whose copy is more com- 
plete than that of M. Champollion and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the arrow-headed 
part of the latter being slightly corrected from his rubbing. These are accom- 
panied by the hieroglyphics placed over the decipherable arrow-headed lines 
of both, and over the corresponding characters so far as regards the proper 
names. European characters are applied to the proper names only, about 
which there can be no difference of opinion; while hardly two of our 
Orientalists or hierologists will agree as to the titular portion of the inscrip- 
tions, as given in different languages. M. Burnouf will apply the Zend lan- 
guage to the cuneatic characters; Professor Lassen, the Sanscrit; and Dr. 
Grotefend will exercise his own profound sense. Neither are the forces of 
the hieroglyphic characters sufficiently agreed upon for a question of lan- 
guage ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s excellent alphabet is, however, enough for 
the proper names. 


T. J. PETTIGREW. 


P.S. Since 
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P.S. Since writing the above, I have received a letter from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, in which he says that, having communicated to Colonel Rawlinson 
a copy of the rubbing from the Vase, that gentleman informs him that the 
three lines of cuneiform characters are in three distinct languages, Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian, and he restores the first two as seen in fig. iii. The 
remaining line he finds more difficult ; but upon this I hope to be able at a 
future time to communicate further to the Society. 


T. J. P. 


Saville Row, March 1, 1845. 








XIV. On some Roman Vestigia recently found at Kirkby Thore, in West- 
moreland: in a Letter from Captain W. H. Smytu, R.N., K.S.F,, 
D.C.L., President of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, &c. to 
Sir Henry E.us, K.H., F.R.S., &c., Secretary. 


Read 6th March 1845. 


Dear Sir HENRY, 

BEING recently on a visit to my friend Sir George Musgrave, Bart. F.S.A.., 
of Edenhall, in Cumberland, I found he had become possessed of a number 
of Roman relics from Kirkby Thore, a parish on the high road between 
Appleby and Penrith. Some of these are of considerable local interest ; and 
as so few particulars of the early military transactions of the Romans in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are known, every additional ray of light 
becomes valuable to history and chronology. I therefore beg to exhibit a 
sample of these relics to the Society, by Sir George’s kind permission, and to 
add a word or two in general illustration. 

At the time of Cesar’s invasion, the northern parts of England were in- 
habited by the Brigantes,* who were the most numerous and powerful of the 
ancient British tribes, and the last to submit to the Romans. The legions 
and the hordes had frequent contests, in most of which we may presume the 


* This name impresses the mind with deeds of officious intrigue, robberies, inroads, and every 
species of brigandage; and history countenances the prepossession. The Brigantes are consi- 
dered to have fought their way from Phrygia in the east to Albion in the west, devastating the lands 
they passed over like a flight of locusts. It is also averred that they tried their hands at piracy, and 
that the terms brig and brigantine have descended to us from them. Now the latter designation 
was once expressly applied to corsairs ; “ but,” says Camden, “ whether the word had that signifi- 
cation in the old Gaulish or British languages, and whether our Brigantes were of that temper, I 
dare not affirm.” 
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British goddess of Victory, oddly enough named Andate, took flight. Still 
the Roman power was not established in this district until the reign of Ves- 
pasian, when, about the year A. D. 71, the Brigantes were wholly subdued by 
Petilius Cerealis, a man of reputation, “ but,” says Pliny, “ always eager to 
give battle.” Nearly half a century later, that observant traveller the Em- 
peror Hadrian visited our shores, and, in consequence of the frequent irrup- 
tions of the Caledonians into the northern territories of Roman Britain, he 
constructed the well-known wall or rampart across the island, from the Sol- 
way Frith to the German Ocean, a length of nearly seventy miles; and this 
was afterwards greatly strengthened by Severus.* 

When military enterprise was thus suspended by conquest, the Romans 
cultivated the arts of peace, and introduced laws and civilization among their 
rude subjects. One of the best means of accomplishing so desirable an 
end, was the construction of good roads of communication; and among 
them was one extending from Luguvallum (Carlisle) on the west, to Aballaba 
(Appleby), and onward to the eastern coast. On this line the Roman stations 
(hyberna castra) were numerous, and at unequal distances, but invariably 
in commanding positions. None, however, seems to have been of greater 
moment than that at Kirkby Thore, where the pass called the Maiden Way 
begins on the Roman road and crosses the Fells to Fort Carvorran: it is sup- 
posed to have been one of the primitive British track-ways, deriving its name 
from Madan, said to be a vernacular term for fair. Under these considerations, 
it is clear that this part of the country was of the highest importance to the 
Romans in a military point of view: “ This countye,” saith Speed, “ being 
the uttermost limits of the Romane empyre, and defenced with that admi- 
rable wall, was continewally frequented with their legions and souldiers, whoe 
in tyme of peace, or after victoryes achieved, buylt many monuments and 
altars to their idole gods.” 

Kirkby Thore is eligibly situated near the junction of the river Eden 


* In his account of this wall, Camden shows a curious precursor of our railroad telegraph. He 
says, “ The inhabitants tell you there was a brazen trumpet (tubulus) or pipe, whereof they now 
and then find pieces, so artificially laid in the wall between each castle and tower, that upon the ap- 
prehension of danger at any single place, by the sounding of it, notice might be given to the next, 
then to the third, and so on.” 
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(Ituna of Ptolemy) and the Troutbeck; it is held to have derived its name 
from a temple dedicated to Thor. Camden supposes it to be the ancient 
Gallagum ; but Horsley shows good cause for believing it to have been Bro- 
vonace. The Roman station occupied an elevation called the Burwens, a 
spot near the Eden, and on the north bank of the Troutbeck ; a post which, 
on examination, affords evidence of the sagacity of the Roman choice, since 
it fully commanded a trajectus, or ferry, at this important point. An in- 
closed spot of about 500 feet square seems to have been the pretorium or 
citadel : a quadrangular vallum with a ditch around may be traced, and it 
appears to have been capable of containing a garrison of perhaps a cohort, or 
from 600 to 1000 men. From this position a side slopes towards the stream, 
and as far as the bridge and Roman road, on which slope was a vicus, or 
small village, for the families and followers of the troops, who were seldom 
permitted to derange the proper discipline of the camp. Here many vestiges, 
as altars, pavements, conduits, inscriptions, votive tablets, mill-stones, coins, 
and fragments of Samian ware, have been repeatedly found. 

In 1684, Mr. Thomas Machal made some discoveries there, which he com- 
municated to the Royal Society, and his account is inserted in the 158th 
number of their Transactions. Three years afterwards he found some leaden 
pipes, fictile vessels, and an altar inscribed FORTVNAE SERVATRICI. He 
also explored various vaults, and some well-paved renee of which de- 
scriptions have repeatedly appeared. 

The present Kirkby Thore is mostly built from the ruins of Whelp Castle, 
an ancient fortress formerly occupying an adjacent eminence, where, in 1687, 
many Roman remains were found; and among them, an inscription to Deo 
Belatucadro shewed that the conquerors saw in the British god of war a 
prototype of their own Mars. Such complimentary compliance indicates 
a friendly intercourse between the garrison and the Romanized Britons. 

The bridge over the Troutbeck at Kirkby Thore was ill-placed, ill-paved, 
and dangerous, till at length the overturning of a mail-coach upon it occa- 
sioned a new bridge to be erected in 1838. On removing the foundation of 
the old structure, the vestigia in question were found. They were embedded 
and firmly compacted in a concrete mass, of which a specimen is herewith 
exhibited. On breaking this, coins, idols, implements, fibule, amulets, rings, 
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pins, brooches, and other ornaments were procured in surprising quantities 
for so confined a space; the site of which, parted from the vicus by the 
stream, gave the notion of its yielding the contents of a magazine of those 
articles, or even of an artizan’s workshop. The principal antiques were partly 
distributed between Sir George Musgrave, Mr. Crosby of Kirkby Thore, and 
Miss Atkinson of Temple Sowerby,—the rest were carried off by the 
labourers. The spoils of the three former were all kindly submitted to my 
inspection, by the respective owners. 

The relics discovered are of a higher period than those usually found in 
Britain. The coins, though multiform and diversified, are mostly of a similar 
order, embracing a period of about 150 years, from Vespasian to Alexander 
Severus; and they may be considered as specimens of the ordinary currency 
of the Roman camp. Some of these are tolerably rare, but the most interesting, 
as having been undeniably found in situ, are the Britannias of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, of which I examined several ; but they are all of middle-brass. 
Yet the distinctive character of this symbol at the two epochs is observable ; 
those of the first being in that attitude of repose which is held to be indica- 
tive of peace, while the latter bear all the warlike emblems of a garrisoned 
province. It has long been a matter of surprise to collectors, that so many 
coins relating to Britain were struck by the Romans, as compared with those 
relating to Italy, Gaul, and Spain : but probably they were proud of campaigns 
so remote. ‘The other eoins are also of interest under the circumstances 
attending them; and their worn condition evinces that they must have been 
some time in circulation previous to their inhumation. Hence we are afforded 
an additional evidence of the social state of the conquerors and the con- 
quered, as well as a further confirmation of those records which have de- 
scended to us. Tacitus mentions that Agricola took every pains to provide 
for the peace and internal order of the conquest, and reconcile the Britons 
to the Roman yoke ; he also laboured to soften and polish the manners of 
their young nobles, whose genius he thought superior to that of their neigh- 
bours the Gauls. Under such measures a savage liberty lapsed into a 
civilized subjection, the language and garb of the conquerors became fashion- 
able, and British money was nearly, if not entirely, superseded. Indeed 
Gildas asserts, that an edict was actually proclaimed and enforced, ordering 
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that all money current in this island should bear the effigies and superscrip- 
tion of the reigning Roman: “ Quomodo Romani postremo eis praposites 
vectigales preefecerint, ita ut non Britannia sed Romana insula vocaretur, 
et omnis moneta auri, argenti, et zris imagini Cesaris notaretur.” Such 
was the well-planned organization of provincial government that emanated 
from the Imperial councils, by which the language and laws of Rome were so 
completely established, that the effects are permanently embodied in our 
present political system. 

Sir George’s numismatic portion of the spolia consists of forty-two coins 
and medals in large and middle-brass, and forty-one in silver ; the reverses on 
these are mostly symbols of Liberty, Equity, Valour, Fortune, Hope, and the 
usual virtues, and there are several alluding to victories. Among the denarii, 
however, is one of some interest, having a Greek legend—the which must 
indeed have been Greek to the unlettered Brigantes : 


Obverse. ATT. KAIC. NEP. TPAIANOC CEB. TEPM. (Imperator Cesar 
Nerva Trajanus, Augustus, Germanicus.) The laureated head of the 
Emperor Trajan, regarding the left. 

Reverse. AHM.€Z. YUAT. B. (Tribunitia potestate, Consul iterum.) An owl 
sitting on two lyres. This coin was, no doubt, struck in Lycia; but 
I cannot even safely guess at the town, nor why the symbol bears 
two lyres. Nor must the owl be taken too strictly in connection 
with the instruments, because we sometimes meet, instead of that 
bird, an acrostolium of a ship, a caduceus, or other symbol. They 
are classed by themselves, numismatically, all to Lycia in genere ; 
having sometimes the letters AT on the one side or the other, placed 
so as to render the attribution of them certain. They occur of 
Augustus, Claudius, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. The present 
specimen may be considered as having been the pocket-piece of 
some old campaigner in the East. 

Although the greater part of the coins, especially those in large-brass, are 
considerably defaced by use, some of them are in sufficient conservation to be 
installed into the rich and admirably-arranged cabinet of Sir George Mus- 
grave. But, notwithstanding they are so nearly of one period of art, without 
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any admixture of those of the Lower Empire so common in our usual trésors 
trouvés, there is a great contrast of taste in many of the other articles. Several 
of the penates are of far superior workmanship to the general mass, as may 
be seen on comparing the subjoined little winged deity, with the enamelled 
brooch placed below it; which latter would seem of a very different date, it 
being like the Gaulish ornaments mentioned by Count Caylus, and others. 
Perhaps these trinkets were brought over to our rude ancestors, in the same 
spirit which prompted Captain Cook, and other circumnavigators, to dis- 
tribute beads and buttons in uncivilized regions. The sketches are all of 
the original size of the objects represented. 
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The brooches and fibule for fastening the chlamys, girdle, tunic, toga, 
stola, sagum, or other portions of male and female attire, exhibit great 
variety in form and size. Some are exactly like that figured by Camden, 
and recorded as “ the Roman fibula described at Kaer Lheion in Monmouth- 
shire ;” but one of the most general patterns is this : 





Among them we likewise notice some very stout clasps, which from their 
strength seem to have been intended for fastening the lacerna, a sort of 
coarse cloak answering to the modern great-coat; the wearing of which in 
the Comitia so greatly irritated Augustus. Others resemble large buttons, 
in some of which a very curious artificial enamel appears ; and two or three 
of them are exact miniatures of the ancient flat tomb-lamps. Among the 
rest, the following circular buckle, with its tongue and bow both moving 
on the same hinge, is of frequent recurrence ; and may have been employed 
in fastening vestments which were brought under the neck : 
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And the rings display a varied taste, being adapted for the finger, or to 
be worn as a thumb-signet (annulus signatorius), as is still customary in the 
East.* A few of the more minute ornaments are in silver, and of fair execu- 
tion, as may be noticed in the neat little water-fowl herewith exhibited. 
There are also commercial and nummulary weights, styli, and several small 
implements, apparently surgical, of which the commonest kind may be a 
probe : 


—— an : —<—> 


I have mentioned that these reliquie Romane had coalesced into con- 
creted masses; an obvious consequence of the agglutinating property of the 
oxidation of the iron tools, nails, and weapons, which had been accidentally 
intermixed. This was the case with many of the rarest objects recovered on 
the late removal of old London bridge ; one of which I will state : 

In January 1835, I was presented by Mr. H. W. Diamond, F.S.A., with a 
fine large brass medal of Commodus, which had been fished up in a lump 
of conglomerate, from the middle of the river; and in it were also embedded 
part of a lock, and a piece of an ancient chain. The medal was firmly im- 
pacted, and, on being removed, the image and legend was marked in a dis- 
tinct impression on the mass to which it adhered: and thus was dragged up 
fresh and vivid from the bottom of the tide-rolling Thames, the effigies of 
one who vexed the world nearly seventeen centuries ago. The effects 
caused by this agglutination are so much more compact and delicate than 
those of any method practised by human ingenuity, that they are easier to 
be accounted for than explained. Vico shews that every effort, however 
skilful, has failed in its attempts to imitate the exquisite metallic rust, or 
rather varnish called patina, by which coins and medals are preserved through 
successive ages in more than their pristine beauty. Such a coating, and such 
colours, as are thus displayed, are truly and utterly inimitable. 








* It is well known that these signets were commonly used by individuals for attesting letters, 
confirming statements, and giving validity to testamentary documents ; but the Romans had no 
public official seals,—and the Imperial edicts were proclaimed and recorded without that authentic 
distinction. The Legions, however, had peculiar impresses, or stamps. 
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Desirous of further evidence upon the chemical means by which Nature 
thus wards off the destructive influences of time and atmosphere, I submitted 
a fragment of the Kirkby Thore concrete to my able friend Sir Henry De 
la Beche, Director of that new and useful establishment, the Museum of 
Economic Geology. On a close analytical inspection, the specimen proved 
to be highly interesting, and was thus described : “ A conglomerate of various 
pebbles, in which are dispersed pieces of pure tin, of bronze, of zinc, of 
brass, and the remains of iron nails or instruments. From the oxidation of 
the latter, the whole mass has been cemented together by per-oxide of 
iron, among which are portions of phosphate of iron. Strings of hematite 
ore (per-oxide of iron) run through the mass—and some of them have been 
formed after the consolidation of the pebbles—sufficient to present cracks 
even traversing the pebbles.” Every ounce of so valuable a conglomerate is 
truly a volume for reflection, for the hamatitic veins are unquestionably the 
product of a natural reaction, as is evinced by their appearing in and over 
the fractures of the stones upon which they have grown; and the general 
structure is strikingly intricate and instructive. 

A large non-descript mixed metal ornament was analysed in the laboratory 
of the museum, and proved to be composed principally of copper and zinc, 
with a small quantity of tin; and there are traces, perhaps accidental, of an- 
timony and manganese. Thus we obtain a very substantial and decisive 
fact in the questio vexata as to the manufacture of real brass by the Romans ; 
the mixed metal so often thus designated by antiquaries being more properly 
bronze, a mixture of tin and copper, to the exclusion of zinc. 

Mons. Mongez concluded, after numerous skilful experiments, that ancient 
bronze never consisted of pure or red copper, but always admitted of an 
alloy of tin into its composition (upwards of 12 per cent.), by which it was 
rendered much less dangerous when used for wine vessels. But the evidence 
of Pliny proves that tinning was invented in his time, compescere eruginis 
virus. The celts wielded by the Britons were made of bronze, and it cannot 
be doubted that the art of working and smelting copper, tin, lead, and iron, 
was understood and practised prior to the Roman invasion. The es, which 
Cesar says they imported, and the yaaxwpata which Strabo mentions, were 
probably metal implements and vessels which foreign traders brought over 
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for barter ; and the aurea falx with which Pliny asserts that the Druids cut 
the misletoe, must have been written wrea fulx. Be these matters however 
as they may, bronze was the metallic substance most prevalent among our clas- 
sical precursors, as is evident in the arms, armour, implements, instruments, 
and moneys so abundantly found over Europe. Though the name is latinized, 
it does not appear that the ancients were acquainted with zinc as a metal. 
The earliest mention is by Albertus Magnus, but it is doubtful if he had ever 
seen it; and Paracelsus first records the word zincum. About A.D. 1540 
it was duly recognized and added to the ductile bodies ; it was previously ob- 
tained to mix with copper through one of its ores, named calamine (carbonate 
of zine), which had been considered a kind of earth. Although there appears 
so much confusion about cadmia in Pliny, it is fairly certain that one kind, 
the orichaleum, must have been a transmutation of copper with lapis cala- 
minaris in uncertain proportions; thereby forming the homogeneous malle- 
able yellow metal which we call brass, a substance so largely applicable to 
the purposes of art in a vast variety of ramifications. The inquiry teems 
with points of importance, and a tempting field for discussion is offered 
by the Kirkby Thore deposition ; but my object in making this communica- 
tion is merely to recall its archzologic interest. 

On the whole, from the peculiar date of these relics, and the historical 
interest which must attach to the site they were found upon, I cannot but 
consider them as a link in the chain of inquiry into the condition of the 
Brigantes under Roman dominion. The identical time and circumstances 
of their rescue are very gratifying, since these important conditions are so 
frequently among the hopeless desiderata in antiquarian pursuits. 


Believe me, dear Sir Henry, 
Yours very faithfully, 


W. H. SMYTH. 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
3rd March 1845. 






























XV. Some Observations on the White Horse of Berkshire; by Wituiam 
J. Tooms, Esq. F.S.A. in a Letter addressed to Tuomas Amyor, Esq. 
Treasurer of the Society. ‘ 


Read 6th March 1845. 





My DEAR Sir, 
THE remarkable Monument of antiquity which gives its name to the 
Vale of White Horse in Berkshire, has not, I believe, attracted the particular 
attention of any antiquary since 1738, when the Rev. Francis Wise pub- 
lished his “ Letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some Antiquities in Berkshire,” 
&c.; or, perhaps I should rather say, since 1742, the date of his second 
work upon the subject, entitled “ Further Observations upon the White 
Horse and other Antiquities in Berkshire,” &c. 

Under these circumstances, and as the perusal of Mr. Wise’s original and 
very interesting pamphlets has created some doubts in my mind as to the 
accuracy of his views with regard to the origin of this remarkable figure, 
I beg to submit to you, and to the consideration of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, some observations upon the subject, not in the presumption that they 
will establish the object which this curious monument is intended to com. 
memorate, but rather as a small collection of materials which may prove 
useful to future inquirers into its history. 

From the silence of Leland, and the slight mention which Camden (who 
only notices it incidentally) has made of the White Horse, many have been 
inclined to doubt whether the figure possesses any claim to great antiquity. 
These doubts are, however, totally groundless. 
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Wise has proved that the “ Vale of White Horse” was known by that 
name in the 42nd of Edward the Third (1368-9), by a reference to an entry 
upon the Close Rolls for that year, in which it is recorded, that “ Gerard de 
UIsle tient en la Vale de White Horse \ fee ;” and, by the kindness of Sir 
Henry Ellis, I am now enabled to adduce evidence that the White Horse 
was in existence so early as the reign of Henry the Second. The proof is 
contained in two valuable cartularies’ of the abbey of Abingdon, now pre- 
served in the British Museum. In one of these is the following entry relat- 
ing to Sparsholt : 

‘* Prope Montem, ubi ad album equum scanditur, ab antiquo tempore Ec- 
clesia ista manerium Offentun appellatum in dominio possidet, juxta quod 
Villa x. hidarum adjacet ex jure ecclesie quam Speresholt nominavit. Hune 
miles, Anskillus nomine, de ecclesia tempore Rainaldi abbatis, pro unius 
militis servitio tenebat. Verum hune contigit et ipsius abbatis regisque 
junioris Willelmi inimicitias adeo incurrisse postea, ut in regia poneretur 
captione ibique moriretur.” * 

This carries back the known and acknowledged existence of the White 
Horse to the reign of Richard the First, for such is the date of the volume 
from which it is extracted; while by the other cartulary, which was written 
in the reign of Henry II., in 1171 or soon after, it is ascertained that the hill 
on which it is figured bore the name of White Horse Hill at a yet earlier 
period. The following is the passage in question : 

“ Consuetudinis apud Anglos tune erat, ut Monachi qui vellent pecunia- 
rum patrimoniorumque forent susceptibiles, ipsisque fruentes quomodo pla- 
ceret dispensarent. Unde et in Abbendonia duo, Leofricus et Gocricus Cild 
appellati, quorum unus, Godricus, Spersholt juata locum qui vulgo Mons Albi 
Equi nuncupatur, alter Leofricus Hwitceorce super flumen Tamisie maneria 
sita patrimoniali jure obtinebant. Quorum unum, id est Spersholt, usque 
hodie ecclesie feudo remansit, aliud vero Wigodus oppidanorum Walinga- 
fordensium dominus possedit, velle Monachorum predictorum hine et inde 
de eisdem terris sic se referente. Hec accidisset de wna secus quam de altera, 


* Cottonian MS. Claud. B. v1. fol. 151. 
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si viro secundum morem gentis necdum austeriora edocto ferre remis- 
sius blandiretur; domno Adelelmo abbate dominatum loci hujus obti- 
nente. » 

Aldelm was abbot of Abingdon from 1072 to 1084. 

In the face of such historical testimony to the existence of this remarkable 
monument soon after the Norman Conquest, there can be little hesitation in 
pronouncing it the production of a far earlier period. 

Mr. Wise is of opinion, and he maintains that opinion with considerable 
learning and ingenuity, that the White Horse is a monument of the West 
Saxons, made in memory of a great victory obtained by Alfred over the 
Danes in 871; while the object of the present communication is to show 
the probability that it is commemorative of the ancient religion of the 
country. Nor can this opinion be considered very unreasonable, when it is 
remembered that the worship of the Horse was common to the Celtic and 
Germanic, © as well as the Sclavonic tribes. 

The work may consequently be even of British origin; and, when we con- 
sider the resemblance which the figure of the Horse bears to that which is 
exhibited on some of the coins now admitted by our best numismatists to 
be the coinage of the ancient Britons, it will scarcely be matter of surprise 
should this remarkable monument find antiquaries disposed to contend for 
its Celtic origin. That it may be so, and as such commemorative of the 
mythic Horse of the Britons, is certainly possible; but the far greater pro- 
bability is that it refers to the “Sacred Horses,” which form so important 
an object in the mythological system of our Saxon forefathers, and other 
people of the Germanic race. 

From these sacred horses it is probable that many of the ancient heroes 
derived their names; of which Hengist and Horsa furnish a striking exam- 
ple, those names being nearly synonymous ; although the former, Hengist 


> Cottonian MS. Claud. C. rm. fol. 132. 

¢ See Grimm Deutsche Mythologie, p. 626, ed. 1844. “ Mir scheint der pferdecultus iiberhaupt 
auf gleiche weise Celten Deutschen und Slaven eigen, welche einjelnen stamme unter diesen volkern 
ihm jumeist ergeben waren, wird sich kunftigen forschungen allmalich enthillen.” 
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or Hengst, is, in the German and some other of the Teutonic tongues, more 
particularly applied to stallions. 

The important position which the Horses of the gods assume in the 
mythological poems of the North, is a point too which on the present occa- 
sion cannot be passed over in silence. Sleipnir, the eight-footed horse of 
Odin, is of these the most important ; and it is a very remarkable fact, in 
connexion with the present inquiry, as showing for how long a time after 
the introduction of Christianity the memory of this mythic steed was pre- 
served in the popular customs and observances of the people, that, until a 
comparatively recent period, at least as lately as the sixteenth century, it was 
a custom in Mecklenburgh, at the conclusion of harvest, to leave in the 
fields some small portion of the earth’s produce as an offering to Woden, 
and as fodder for his horse; the reapers shouting at the conclusion of 
their labours — 


* Woden, bring your horse now fodder, 
Now thistle and thorn, 
Another year, better corn !” 4 


I think I have met with an allusion to a similar custom in this country, 
although I cannot now refer to it. 

The truth of that striking and often quoted passage from the De Moribus 
Germanorum of Tacitus,* which Mr. Wise has already adduced, to show that 
the Germans consecrated woods and groves, and were accustomed to regard 
the warnings and auguries of Horses, for which purpose White Horses were 


4 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, s. 141. 

“ Wode, hale dinem rosse nu voder, 
Nu distel unde dorn, 
Tom audern jar beter korn.” 

e After saying ‘‘ lucos et nemora consecrant,” Tacitus proceeds, “ proprium gentis, eguorum 
quoque presagia ac monitus experiri. Publice aluntur, iisdem nemoribus ac lucis, candidi et nullo 
mortali opere contacti, quos pressos sacro curru sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civitatis comitantur, 
hinnitusque ac fremitus observant. Nee ulli auspicio major fides non solum apud plebem sed apud 
proceres, apud sacerdotes : se enim ministros deorum, i/los conscios putant.” 
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kept in such hallowed groves, and never desecrated by being put to any 
kind of labour, receives abundant confirmation from later writers. 

One of the most remarkable instances is quoted by Grimm in his Deutsche 
Mythologie, ‘ from one of the Northern Saga, the Saga of Olaf Trygvesson. 
Grimm quotes from the rare edition of 1689-90, and notices, with regret, 
that the chapter, from which his quotation is taken, is omitted in some of 
the later editions of the work. The account is as follows : 

“ Olaf having been informed that the inhabitants of Drontheim had re- 
lapsed into the worship of Freyr, he commanded them to destroy the statue 
of Freyr which was still remaining among them. This they refused to do. 
Whereupon Olaf summoned an assembly of them; and having determined 
that he himself would destroy the idol, sailed to that part of the coast where 
stood the temple of Freyr. When he landed he found the Sacred Horses of 
the god depasturing in its precincts. The king instantly mounted the stal- 
lion, and permitting his courtiers to take the mares, they thus rode to the 
temple. On arriving there Olaf overthrew the idols, and took away with 
him the statue of Freyr. 

“ When the people found how their gods had been put to shame, and how 
the image of Freyr had been removed, they well knew that it was the 
act of the king, and attended the meeting to which he had summoned them. 
The king having placed Freyr’s image in the midst of the assembled people, 
demanded of them, ‘ Know ye this man?’ They answered: ‘ It is Freyr, 
our god.’ ‘ How has he proved his power to you?’ inquired Olaf: ‘ He 
has ofttimes spoken with us, prophesied unto us coming events, and be- 
stowed upon us peace and plenty.’ ‘ It was the devil who spake with you,’ 
said the king, and taking up an axe, he called out to the idol, ‘ Now help 
yourself, defend yourself, if you can.’ But Freyr remaining silent, Olaf 
smote off both his hands, and then preached to the people, and exhorted 
them to renounce their idolatry.” 

This story bears in many points so remarkable a resemblance to the 
narrative which Beda has left us of the profanation of the heathen temple 


f Deutsche Mythologie, s. 622. 
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at Godmundham, in Yorkshire, by Coiffi the high priest, when Edwin and his 
chief friends and counsellors were converted to Christianity by the preaching 
of Paulinus, that it is scarcely too much to believe, that we have recorded, in 
these two instances, the form of procedure, adopted in all cases, for the de- 
secration of the temples of heathenism. 

I quote Beda’s narrative from the English version, edited by Dr. Giles," 
and can hardly help suspecting that the Stallion on which Coiffi rode was 
one of the Sacred Horses attached to the temple ; and not one of the king’s, 
as Beda relates. Coiffi is described as having, after hearing Paulinus, 
advised the king “ to set fire to the temples and altars, which we have con- 
secrated without reaping any benefit from them.” In short, the king pub- 
licly gave his license to Paulinus to preach the Gospel, and renouncing 
idolatry, declared that he received the faith of Christ ; and when he inquired 
of the high priest, who should first profane the altars and temples of their 
idols with the enclosures that were about them? he answered: “ I, for 
who can more properly than myself destroy those things, which I worshipped 
through ignorance ; for an example to all others, through the wisdom which 
has been given me by the true God!” Then, immediately, in contempt 
of his former superstitions, he desired the king to furnish him with arms 
and a stallion; and mounting the same, he set out to destroy the idols ; 
for it was not lawful before for the high priest either to carry arms or to 
ride on any but a mare. Having, therefore, girt a sword about him with 
a spear in his hand, he mounted the king's stallion and proceeded to the 
idols. The multitude beholding it concluded he was distracted; but he 
lost no time, for as soon as he drew near the temple he profaned the 
same, casting into it the spear which he held; and rejoicing in the know- 


& The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, translated from the Latin of Bede, &c. by 
J. A. Giles, LL.D. 8vo. 1840, pp. 110, 111. 

The reader desirous of consulting the original, is referred to pp.136-7, of Venerabilis Bed# Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ad fidem Codicum Manuscriptorum recensuit Josephus Stevenson, 
8vo. 1838.—The first of the admirable series of our national Chronicles, published by the British 
Historical Society. 
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ledge of the worship of the true God, he commanded his companions to 
destroy the temple, with all its enclosures, by fire.” 

But to proceed : It may be said, first, that, admitting that the Saxons were 
accustomed to keep such sacred horses within the groves by which their 
temples were surrounded, what proof have we, that any Saxon Temple stood 
in the neighbourhood of the remarkable figure now under consideration ? And, 
secondly, even though the existence of such temple be established, what 
connexion can there have been between it, and the figure in question ? 

To the first I answer, that the extensive Downs on which this extra- 
ordinary monument is found, were formerly remarkable for the groves of 
ash trees with which they were covered ; and the memory of which is pre- 
served in the name of the parish of Ashbury, (which, as Wise has already 
proved, was formerly called Ashdown,) and in those of other localities in the 
neighbourhood. 

Wise, when speaking on this point, observes: “ Near Letcombe is a 
shrubby place still called The Ashes, and Letcombe Ashes ; where, as I have 
been informed by a curious and learned gentleman of this neighbourhood, 
grew, within the memory of several persons lately dead, abundance of tall 
and very fine ashes.” 

Now the ash, it must be remembered, was reckoned by the Saxons among 
the sacred trees, being regarded by them with a veneration almost, if not 
altogether, equal to that which they paid to the oak. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when we bear in mind that in the Edda, the Voluspa, and 
many other of those literary remains of the North to which we are in- 
debted for all we know of the mythological system of our ancestors, the 
Ash tree, Yggdrassil," is repeatedly spoken of as “the most sacred tree of 
the gods:” the tree under which the gods sate in judgment ;” as “ the tree 
from which the first man was formed.” 


» Ask veit-ék standa, heitir Ygg-prasill 
Har-bapmr, ausinn hvitom auri ; 
papan koma dauggvar, pers i dali falla. 
Vaulu-Spa, edit. Ettmuller, s. 9. 
See Schrader, Germanische Mythologie, s. 88 and 172. 
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It is clear, then, that the Ash was reverenced by our Saxon forefathers . 
and when Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, tells us, ‘‘ the common peo- 
ple believe that it is very dangerous to break a bough from the Ash, to this 
very day,” he proves that this feeling of veneration was not then extinguished 
among us. 

Taking, therefore, these various circumstances into consideration, I am 
inclined to believe that the White Horse of Berkshire is no monument com- 
memorative of victory; but a memorial formed by the Saxons, at the time 
of their conversion to Christianity, of the Sacred White Horse, which in the 
days of Paganism had depastured in the sacred grove of Ashes, and I am 
confirmed in this opinion by the recollection that this monument is not a 
solitary one, but that several others of similar character are still existing in 
the country.i These, however, with your permission, shall form the subject 
of a separate communication. 


Believe me, 
My dear Sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
WILLIAM J. THOMS. 
Since writing the above, I have been favoured by my friend Mr. Akerman 
with the subjoined Letter, in which (confirming my anticipation) he ex- 


presses his belief that the White Horse is of Celtic origin.—He has accom- 
panied it with a sketch of the present appearance of the Horse at Uffington. 


' I may mention among other monuments of this description still existing, hitherto but compara- 
tively unnoticed, and to which my attention has been directed since the present communication was 
commenced, one near Ripon in Yorkshire, and one not far from Fraserburgh in Scotland. 
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Lewisham, 15 February 1845. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I FEAR I can tell you nothing about the “ White Horse” of the Wiltshire 
and Berkshire Downs in addition to what has already been published; but I 
am enabled to forward you a very accurate drawing of that at Uffington, 
in the latter county, presented to me some years ago by Mr. Christopher 
Edmonds, by whom the dimensions were taken. 

I am not disposed to subscribe to the popular tradition, that these figures 
are of Saxon origin. We all know that the horse was a favourite Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon badge, and, indeed, their national symbol; but it is equally 
certain that it was also a favourite one with the Celtic tribes. It is a con- 
stantly occurring type of the Gaulish and British coins, which, though mo- 
delled on those of civilised states, appear to be accommodated to the tastes 
and feelings of the people who adopted them. Although thus modelled and 
accommodated, the religious motive of the type appears to me to be no less 
obvious. It would therefore seem highly probable that while Caligula was 
contemplating the raising his horse to the consulship, the Britons, Gauls, 
and Germans were paying divine honours to this noble animal. 

The Marquis de Lagoy, a very sound and able antiquary, hag published a 
coin of the Belindi, a people of Aquitaine, mentioned by Pliny," on the Re- 
verse of which is a horse, not galloping, as usually represented on the Gaulish 
and British money, but standing within a distyle temple. The learned Mar- 
quis supposes that this figure represents the goddess Epona, mentioned by 
Apuleius, ' and, if the conjecture be not allowed, it cannot be doubted that 
the Gauls worshipped some divinity under that form; a fact of which the 
coin in question is the sole but authentic evidence. 

The figure of the White Horse at Uffington appears to be one of the 
rudest of its kind, and so strongly resembles those on the more barbarous 
British coins, that I do not hesitate to class it with the same period. The 
disjointed limbs, the outré character of the drawing of the head, and, in 
fact, the whole details, remind one of almost equally barbarous attempts 
on the primitive money of our ancestors. 


i Metam. lib. iii. 





h Lib. iv. c. 19. 
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| am glad the subject is in your hands, and hope you will be enabled 
to throw some light on these remains; but, if my conjecture as to thei 
origin be well founded, I fear your search for data will be fruitless, for 
even the names on several British coins are yet unexplained, and we look 
in vain in Cesar and Tacitus for allusions to the princes or people by whom 
they were minted. 


I am, my dear Sir, 


Very faithfully yours, 


J. Y. AKERMAN. 
Wicttam J. Tuoms, Esq. F.S.A. 
&e. &ce, &e. 
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(Extreme length 325 feet.) Christ. Edmonds, Bishopstone, 1835. 
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THE WHITE HORSE AT UFFINGTON, BERKSHIRE. 











XVI. Letter upon some early Remains discovered in Yorkshire, by J. M. N. 
Coutts, Esg. in a Letter to Epwarp Hatstone, Esq. F.S.A. of 
Bradford. Communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by the Commit- 
TEE of the ARCHEZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Read 3rd April 1845. 


My DEAR Sir, 
Tue range of hills lying north by west of Bradford, separating the valleys 
of the rivers Wharfe and Aire, form an extremely interesting field of re- 
search. Plans and sketches have been made so as to include a sufficient 
extent of its more interesting features, and to point out the traces of the 
Brigantian tribes who once inhabited its wastes. Although these traces agree 
in their general character with the British earth-works already so carefully 
examined in the southern counties, yet they have some local peculiarities 
in their form, structure, and appearances, which render them worthy of at- 
tention. To thoroughly investigate them, in order to gain some little addi- 
tional light (however trifling) upon the history of the brave races who, in 
these their mountain passes, so long resisted the disciplined troops of the 
Roman empire, would require much more time and patient attention than 
my duties during my visit to your neighbourhood allowed me to devote to 
them. I can therefore merely offer you a cursory view of their nature and 
character, in the hope that a more able mind may be led to bestow upon 
them that attention which the interest attached to them appears to me to 
merit. 

The whole range of mountain from Ilkley and Otley on the north, to 
Baildon and Bingley on the south, has evidently formed a continued wild 
tract for a length of seven miles north and south, which, long subsequent to 
the British era, obtained the appellation of Romald’s or Rombald’s Moor, 
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from the name of its early proprietor; but the lands to the south have been 
gradually inclosed, thus separating the common of Baildon from the more 
extensive wastes northwards, so that now the name of Rombald’s Moor is 
confined to the northern portion of this tract only. 

Rombald’s Moor, in its general character, is one main ridge, lying nearly 
east and west, and parallel to the valley of the Wharfe, rising to a level of 
thirteen hundred feet above the sea, and resting upon the millstone 
and sandstone grits, which, having a slight dip S.S.E., form broad and 
tabular masses, broken by steep falls upon their basset edges: the bold 
crags, and sharply-defined edges of the rocks, so characteristic of this 
geological formation, are the leading features of its landscape. To the 
south of these moors are the steep banks of Helwick (or Eldwick) Crag, 
from whence there continues a general incline to Baildon common, which, 
in itself a mountain in miniature, rises from the valley of the Aire in steep 
cliffs, on the uppermost of which is a high and narrow level, commanding 
an extensive range of the surrounding district. 

The position of this isolated hill must early have attracted the attention 
of the Brigantes; and its name appears to be confirmatory of its having 
been chosen by them either as a high place of sacrifice and worship, or, at 
the least, as a beacon point. 

The name of Baildon may be derived from a similar source to that from 
which the word Beltan, in the Beltan fires, of which there is an account in 
Brand's Antiquities, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, namely, Bael or Bel, in the 
northern languages signifying fire, a flame, or the sun; and Ton a hill; 
hence Beltan, or Baildon, might have merely signified a beacon hill, a hill of 
fire; but the Beltan fires were undoubtedly of sacrificial origin, and the 
high if not the highest places have invariably been chosen for their rites. 
This hill, of all others here the most conspicuous, would be chosen for a hill 
of sacrifice to Bael, and the antiquary would naturally search for some traces 
confirmatory of the supposition upon the summit, but upon the high and 
narrow plain which crowns it little now remains to assist our investigations ; 
the scattered traces of a bank or earth-work stretch through its centre 
from north to south; but this would be passed unnoticed, were it not con- 
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nected in form and character with similar remains upon the next plain of 
tabular land immediately beneath it ; forming a level extending over an area 
of one hundred acres, and to which there is a steep descent of fifty feet. 
This level bears numerous traces of earth-works or embankments running 
in many eases nearly parallel with one another, at distances varying from 
fifty to eighty yards apart, and intersected by other works of a similar con- 
struction. (See enlarged plan of earth-works in connection with Barrows, 
Pl. VII. figg. 8 and 9.) These earth-works can be remembered to have been 
from four to five feet in height; their bases nearly invariably appear to have 
been eight feet in diameter, composed of loose blocks of calliard, or close- 
grained sandstone, and earth. The greater part of the stone has been torn 
away to make and repair the roads of the neighbouring district ; and the sur- 
face of the earth has been so nearly levelled that it is only by the scattered 
and disfigured remains, carefully delineated upon my plan, that any idea can 
be formed of their original character. In connection with these earth-works, 
and upon the north side of them, immediately above a steep fall to the next 
lower level, is a circle, or ring, formed originally of earth-works of precisely 
similar character, size, and construction to those I have just described. The 
diameter of this ring is about fifty feet; its interior area is perfectly level ; but 
the earth-work forming its circumference, has been defaced and torn up for a 
considerable extent for the stone it contained. Circles of this nature have 
generally been termed Druidical, from their presumed use as places of wor- 
ship or sacrifice. I therefore opened its centre, in the hope of finding some 
trace of fire confirmatory of its character; and commenced clearing away a 
layer of peat earth, of from ten to eleven inches in depth. I then found a 
layer of calliard boulders, one and one half feet in depth, the lower ones 
slightly burned, and resting upon a deposit of peat-ashes three inches in 
depth, and from two to three feet in diameter. (See point a in Barrow No. 8.) 
This I should have concluded to have been the remains of a beacon fire, 
but, upon continuing the excavations, I found about three feet S.S.E. of 
this deposit of ashes (at point b on the Plan) arude urn, (see sketch No. 1.) 
standing in an upright position, at a depth of two feet from the surface, a 
layer of calliard stones having been removed from above it, one of which 
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appeared to have covered it. This urn was twelve inches in diameter, and 
nine to ten inches in depth, of a circular or bowl shape, the upper stage of 
it being rudely ornamented by incised lines crossing each other at acute 
angles: it was filled with calcined bones (some remaining tolerably perfect), 
ashes, and charcoal; and I selected some half dozen of them as specimens, 
which Mr. Keyworth, surgeon and lecturer on anatomy at York, has examined. 
Five specimens are forwarded to you, which he has named; of one of them 
(upon which he is most decided), namely, the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, he states, “ that it appears to have attained its full size, but 
that part of the bony structure of the human frame increases perhaps less 
than any other after birth.” In all the other portions, namely, the head 
of fibula, and portions of fibula, and of femur or humerus, &c. &c., he is of 
opinion “ that they belonged to a very young subject, perhaps from nine to 
twelve or thirteen years of age;” he thinks it possible, however, that they 
may all have belonged to the same subject. Such strong testimony as to 
there being no doubt of the bones being human is extremely satisfactory ; 
the fine grain and surface of the bones might lead to their being referred to 
the female sex, but, perhaps, the youth of the subject will be sufficient cause 
for this character in them. The Urn in which they were placed appears 
to have been rudely formed by the hand, without the assistance of a lathe ; 
in substance about half an inch, and, from its appearance, I at first conjec- 
tured that it had been formed of layers of different earths, the outer coating 
being of a light dun or yellow colour, and the inner black ; but Mr. Proctor, 
surgeon and lecturer on chemistry at York, having analysed it, has clearly 
pointed out that the outer and inner coatings are possessed of similar compo- 
nent parts, but that the outer portions, having been subjected to the action 
of heat upon their surfaces, have discharged their carbonic acid and some 
particles of colouring matter. Several portions have been submitted to a red 
heat, and I have found that a uniform dark reddish yellow colour has been 
obtained throughout its thickness; a clear proof of the accuracy of Mr. 
Proctor’s analysis, so that it “ appears pretty evident, that this urn has been 
formed of the black earth of the mountain coal measures, of which Baildon 
hill is formed, and, having been but partially baked, the heat has not pene- 
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trated sufficiently to discharge the colouring matter and carbonic acid in its 
central layer. 

A little to the west by south of the circle fig. 8, are the almost obliterated 
remains of another circle, (see Barrow, Pl. VIII. fig. 9 on the Plan) which I 
had not an opportunity of thoroughly examining ; the slight traces remaining 
bear strong testimony of its character being similar to that of fig. 8 

Scattered over the surface of the plain, and at irregular distances, cairns, 
or heaps of stones, composed of bare sand-stone and calliards (and not mixed 
with earth), frequently occur ; they are generally about twenty feet in dia- 
meter, and appear to have been originally four or five feet in height: these 
remains still require examination. 

In passing over them, I remarked that some of the stones of which they 
and the earth-works near them were constructed, had marks, or characters, 
but so rude that a doubt remains whether they may not have been caused 
by the action of the atmosphere on the softer portions of the stone. 

Much yet remains for investigation upon this plain. Descending from it 
on the north by east, is a steep unbroken declivity of about seventy feet, from 
which runs off a narrow ridge in a similar direction forming two distinct 
knolls, of moderate elevation above the general range of this subordinate 
feature, but considerably lower than the plains I have described. Cen- 
trally between these knolls, and commanding an extensive view of the valley 
west and east, are the remains of another earth-work, (see Plan and Section 
fig. 10.) The traces of a circle similar to fig. 8, on the higher parts of the 
common, are very apparent, although it has been nearly all destroyed for the 
repair of roads; but sufficient yet remains to identify its character. Upon 
the east side of the circle, and towards the steep inclination of the ridge 
upon which it is situated, is part of an entrenchment, in the form of an angle 
or corner of a parallelogram, eighty feet in length on one side, and thirty- 
six feet upon the side perpendicular to it. It consists of a fosse with an 
agger or bank on its inner and outer edges; the breadth of the fosse, from 
the top of the inner agger to that of the outer, being twenty feet, the depth 
of the fosse three feet four inches, the height of the inner and outer banks, 
or aggers, two feet four inches each. The bottom of the fosse rises gradu- 
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ally to a level with the adjacent surfaces at each extremity. Not the slightest 
traces exist of the entrenchment ever having been continued, nor are there 
any traces of other earth-works on the surrounding surface to indicate that 
it ever formed a portion of a camp. Having determined to search the re- 
mains of the circle within this entrenchment, in order te prove its similarity 
of character to that of fig. 8, I was successful in discovering urns, burnt 
remains, and other strong proofs of its origin. The centre of the circle 
the road-makers had uprooted, and disturbed the stones and turf; some 
ashes, burnt stones, and charcoal mixed with the earth, and near the centre 
of the circle (at point 4 on plan), a small portion of a broken urn which had 
once contained them (see sketch fig. 3.) was found, the remainder of the 
urn having probably been carried away to the high road. 

At a distance of five feet north-west of the last mentioned remains (at point 
a on the plan), and at a depth of two feet, another urn appeared (see 
sketch fig. 2.) in an inverted position ; the bottom portion had been struck 
off by a spade and carried away. It was filled with calcined bones, ashes, and 
charcoal ; the bones were almost reduced to ashes, among which, in the 
uppermost (or rather bottom part) of the urn, lay the flint head of an arrow 
(see sketch fig. 5.) These remains prove the interment to be of a very 
early date, and perhaps that of a warrior, into whose funereal pile in all 
probability his bow and arrow were cast. This urn was only seven inches 
in diameter, and about nine or ten inches in depth, made of a similar earth 
to that of urn fig. 1, already described, and the stages of it were irregu- 
lar in their width, and its sides rather compressed, causing its mouth to 
appear oval-shaped; the upper parts were ornamented by zig-zag lines, 
swelled out towards the centre and narrowed to the bottom. 

I opened a considerable portion of this circle without further discoveries. 
Beneath all these remains the stratum was perfectly hard and in natural 
deposits, beneath which there were no hopes of finding the remains of an 
earlier sepulture. The entrenchment, and many remains of earth-works and 
cairns on the north-west of the moor, remain for future examination. 

Upon the inclosed lands which intervene between this hill and Rombald’s 
Moor, no traces of similar remains exist: whatever of this kind may have 
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been here must have long since been effaced by the agriculturist : but upon 
rising towards the highest part of Rombald’s Moor, there appears upon the 
side of a craggy bank, near to the Horncliffe shooting-house, a circle of 
stones of various sizes, from cubes of three feet to blocks of four or five 
feet by two, chiefly set upon their edges, and of the sandstone grit, which 
here forms the substratum of the moor: this circle is about forty-three feet 
in diameter, and in its centre is another small circle of seven stones, like- 
wise set upon their edges. Within this latter circle, T. Horsfall, Esq. was 
kind enough to have an excavation made for me to the depth of from two feet 
and a half to three feet ; the rocks and earth were loose, as if they had been 
at some time disturbed, but no remains were discovered. A circle of a similar 
character to this occurs to the north-west of these moors, upon high ground ; 
it consists of twelve stones of smaller dimensions, placed upon their edges at 
irregular intervals ; but it has not been opened, or further examined. 

Upon very high ground, rising towards the summit of the castle ridge 
from Horncliffe northwards, the small circle (fig. 5.) occurs, in character 
similar in every respect to those upon Baildon Common, though much 
smaller and more perfect ; the bank surrounding it has not apparently been 
broken, and the stones of which it is constructed set edgewise, and, from the 
earth being heaped up about them, a bank two and a half feet high, and five 
feet in diameter, is formed. Upon opening the centre of the circle, where 
three large stones were laid, the remains of a fire, at twelve inches depth, ap- 
peared ; and, at a few feet to the east of it, were discovered some bones and 
ashes, not placed in an urn, but merely buried. A spear head of white flint, 
rude in shape, was found mixed with the ashes; this you possess. Several 
larger circles lie upon the lower part of the ridge eastward of this; the one 
of these is ninety-three feet in diameter, and the other eighty feet (see plans 
and sections figg. 2 and 3.) The earth-work forming their sides is eight 
feet broad, two feet and a half high, and formed of earth and stone, in every 
respect similar to the earth-works of Baildon, having each two entrances, 
nearly east and west. On opening them, as near to the centre as possible, 
nothing could be discovered. Remains of a similar size and construction 
to these have generally been considered as British camps, and which ap- 
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pears to be the case in this instance ; their situation, being high, is com- 
manding, and passing between them are the evident traces of a very ancient 
road, bearing in a direct line for the road mounting Otley Chevin, named 
“ York Gate,” which is a portion of the Roman road from Eboracum to Oli- 
cana. The remains of this track may be traced now and then across the 
moors westward, bearing still in the same straight line, and appearing in 
some cases as a stoney ridge, in others as an earth-bank, and where it 
mounts the side of a clough or little ravine it then appears like a beaten or 
worn track. Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Craven, has traced the line of 
Roman road from Eboracum to Olicana, down the Otley Chevin by the 
York Gate, and describes the Roman way to have turned from the foot of 
the hill north-west up the valley to Olicana. May not York Gate have been a 
portion of a line of British road continued in a straight line across these hills, 
and between the camps I have just described? for the Britons, as well as the 
Romans, seldom turned aside to avoid a hill, and the Romans in very 
many instances made use of the British track. 

Near to the upper and larger camp is a Cairn (see plan and section fig. 4.) 
not less than eighty-five feet in diameter, and five to six feet.in height, its 
central portion being hollow, composed of small and rounded boulder stones, 
a great proportion of which have been carried away. Similar remains to 
this (though of much smaller size) occur north-west of this ridge on one * 
of the lower levels (see plan and section fig. 7.) And still further W.N.W. 
and immediately above Ilkley, are the remains of a large earth-work (see 
plan and section fig. 1.) more than six hundred feet in length from east to 
west ; its eastern portion forming an irregular parallelogram (part A on plan), 
surrounded by an earth-work eight feet in diameter, two feet and a half in 
height, and constructed of earth and stone similar to the earth-works before 
described ; from the south-west angle of this parallelogram (A.) the embank- 
ment continues eastward, and has been broken through by a mountain track 
at (C), which bearing on for two hundred and fifty feet further, turns round 
to the south, and terminates in a very small circle, an exact resemblance 
in miniature of the circles figg. 5 and 8. This has been supposed by Dr. 
Whitaker to have been a summer camp attached to the Roman station at 
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Olicana ; but the character of its construction, and the circle attached to 
it, sufficiently demonstrate it as similar to the British remains upon the 
higher grounds, although it may have been used by the Romans, or their 
allies; but, as at the back or south a steep bank rises immediately, effec- 
tually commanding it, it is extremely improbable that it could ever have 
been used as a fort. In its immediate vicinity are several small circles or 
rings and cairns, and over many portions of Rombald’s Moor are scattered 
remains of earth-works, cairns, &c. which have not yet been examined, and 
I feel assured that much information may be gained if they should be care- 
fully investigated. 


Believe me, 
My dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


J. M. N. COLLS. 
Epwarp Har stone, Esq. F.S.A. 


VOL. XXXE. 


























XVII. Notice of a leaden Coffin, of early fabric, discovered at Bow, as 
communicated in a Letter from Cuoartes Roacnu Smita, Esq. F.S.A., 
to Nicnoras Caruisie, Esq. K.H., F.S.A. Secretary. 






















Read 12th December 1844. 


5, Liverpool Street, City, 
Oct. 28, 1844. 
My DEAR SiR, 


IMMEDIATELY after I had replied to your letter, inclosing a communica- 
tion from Mr. Forster of Bow, respecting a leaden coffin recently discovered 
by his workmen, I was favoured with a visit from Mr. E. Stock, of Poplar, 
for the express purpose of inviting me to accompany him to inspect the 
relic. 

Accordingly we met this morning at Mr. Farnes’s, of the Bombay Grab, 
where the coffin is deposited, and, by the kindness of Mr. Stock, I am en- 
abled to present to the Society a coloured drawing executed by that gentle- 
man, together with a few notes, the result of our joint examination of the 
locality where the object of our investigation was discovered. 





5 oc? 


lLenath 


Leaden Coffin found im Oct! 184g. near the old ford at Stratford 
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The coffin, in form a parallelogram, is made of a sheet of lead, five feet 
six inches in length, bent upwards, with a square piece soldered to each end. 
The lid, which in parts is much decomposed, laps over the sides about two 
inches, and is ornamented with a sort of cable moulding down the sides and 
across the centre in diamonds; in the middle is a kind of monogram, or 
more probably, a fanciful decoration. It contained the remains of a skeleton 
of a young person, and a large quantity of lime. 

The construction of this coffin, or sarcophagus, is analogous to that of 
some which are without doubt of Romano-British origin. It resembles two 
discovered in 1809 at Southfleet, in a tomb, accompanied by remains which 
leave no doubt as to their parentage. These are described (Archzologia, 
vol. XIV. p. 38) as being of most simple construction, consisting of two 
pieces of lead; the bottom pieces being turned up formed the sides of each, 
and the upper pieces by being turned down at each end, and a little over at 
the sides, formed the top step and ends of the coffins. 

Another analogous specimen was discovered last year in Mansell Street, 
Whitechapel, on the site of a very extensive Roman burial-ground, on the 
same level with skeletons, Roman urns with burnt bones, coins, bracelets, 
beads, and other ornaments. It contained the remains of a child, was thirty 
inches long, twelve in depth, and nine wide ; the cover lapped over the sides, 
but was void of ornament; a neat bead moulding, however, ran round the 
bottom of the coffin. 


In the Memoires of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, vol. iv. p. 
236, mention is made of the discovery at Rouen of the lower part of a leaden 
coffin, containing a skeleton, a bronze coin of Postumus, and two small vases, 
one of very thin glass of goblet form, adorned with parallel zones ; the other 
of a light bronze-colour earth, having a handle ornamented with two wavy 
bands, between which were the letters ave and some simple ornaments, all 
of a dull white colour. In the same locality at Rouen many other coffins, 
both of lead and of stone, have been previously and since discovered ; in some 
of them were Roman coins, chiefly of Tetricus. One, containing the skeleton 
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of a child, was 2 feet 10 inches long, by 9 wide, and 8 deep; in it was a 
bronze ring of elliptic form, to which were suspended, like the pater-nosters 
of a rosary, two boar’s tusks, a plain bronze ring, and four bronze Roman 
coins of Vespasian, Domitian, Pius, and Julia Mammea, together with a little 
quadrangular bell. 

In the Gallo-Roman burial places leaden coffins appear to be of no un- 
common occurrence. On a previous occasion I mentioned the discovery of 
several near Boulogne, and Monsieur De Gerville, Hon. F.S.A., records * the 
exhumation of one at Saint-Cosme, near the site of the Roman station Cro- 
tiatonum, which contained a coin of Postumus, and of another near Cou- 
tances, in which was a small vase of green glass. 

In this country discoveries of Roman leaden sarcophagi, with the excep- 
tion of those at Southfleet, and the specimen from Mansell Street, do not 
seem to have been noticed. Leaden coffins are often spoken of by antiqua- 
rian writers, but without those minute details which are so essential to satis- 
factory appropriation. Inthe Archeologia, vol. VII. p. 376, a leaden coffin 
is stated to have been found at a spot of ground called King’sholm, near 
Gloucester ; no description of the coffin is given; but large quantities of 
Roman and Saxon coins are said to have been found in the same field. 

Returning to my report upon the coffin found at Bow, we ascertained that 
the site of its discovery is a spot about 150 yards to the south of the old 
ford over the river at Stratford-le-Bow. It lay five feet deep, unaccom- 
panied by any other remains except some vestiges of decayed wood. The 
field was a few years ago an open pasture, but is now being built upon. It 
is adjacent to the village of Old Ford, where, in the centre of the present 
high road, opposite the White Hart Inn, a few years since, were discovered 
some Roman urns,” containing burnt bones ; it is also contiguous to fields 
and gardens in which Roman urns have occasionally been found, and Roman 
coins in great abundance. The tenant of one of the gardens, the property 
of the Rev. John Stock, Rector of Finchingfield, Essex, told us he had dug 
up, within the last few years, at least five hundred Roman coins. Some speci- 


* Memoires de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, tome ii. p. 177. 
> Now in the possession of Mr. Baker, Three Colts Street, Old Ford. 
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mens recently found Mr. E, Stock procured, and has requested me to present 
them to the Society. They are a denarius of Valentinian, and small brass of 
Tetricus, Carausius (?), Magnentius, and Constantine. 

These remains go far, I think, towards shewing the site of the coffin, or 
at least its immediate neighbourhood, to have been that of a Romano-British 
burial-place ; which, coupled with the analogy existing between the coffin 
and others of unquestionable Romano-British fabric, affords strong evidence 
for our assigning that under consideration to about the fourth or fifth century. 
At the same time it may be observed, that as public burial grounds were 
often used through successive centuries, there is a possibility that this coffin 
may be of a later date. As we seem to possess but few types of ancient 
leaden coffins, it will be desirable to record such as may in future be dis- 
covered, and the exhibition on the present occasion of a drawing of a lid of 
one found in Battersea fields in 1794 may not be useless for comparison, al- 
though it is probably of a more recent period, ° bearing, like those discovered 
in the Temple church, more elaborate ornamentation. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


C. ROACH SMITH. 
NicHOLAS CARLISLE, Esq. Sec. S.A. 


© This drawing is in the possession of Mr. J. Burn. Beneath is written : 

‘‘ There were 4 skeletons dug up in Battersea Fields, 2 feet deep, one of which was in this lead 
coffin full of lime, Jan. 15th, 1794. Sir Joseph Banks says that they were in the time of the 
Saxons, before there were any kings in England.” 



























XVIII. Letter from the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt to Sir Henry Ettts, 
K.H. Secretary, describing several Vessels of glass and earthenware, 
and Ornaments, discovered near Chilgrove, in Sussex. 





Read 25th May, 1843. 





Sir, 

I BEG leave to present to the Society of Antiquaries the accompanying 
drawings, executed by Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, of some Antiquities recently 
discovered on the estate of Leyland Woods, Esq. near his residence at Chil- 
grove, inthe county of Sussex, about five miles from Chichester: they consist 
partly of vessels intended to hold liquors, and partly of female ornaments, 
bracelets, and rings. Three of the Vessels are of glass (See Pl. [X.), one of 
which has been broken most unfortunately, for the glass is much clearer than 
in the others, and it is curiously ornamented with a linked pattern. The others 
are of coarse clay, without inscriptions, or any elaborate ornament. I am 
aware that vessels of this sort have been found in such abundance that they 
might scarcely seem to deserve the notice of the Society, were I not desirous 
to discuss the question which has been raised, whether they are of British 
or of Roman origin. The former opinion rests upon the assertion, that glass 
is more a British than a Roman manufacture, and that it does not occur in 
Roman sepulchres; that the earthenware vessels display no refinement of 
art, and while they are too large for lachrymatories, they are too small for 
cinerary urns; that the ornaments are evidently of British manufacture ; for 
I found by an analysis of some fragments, that one hundred grains contained 
sixty-eight of copper and twenty-eight of tin, the rest being earth acciden- 
tally mixed with them, and zinc to the amount of less than a grain: there 
were traces of iron, but nothing more. Copper and tin are the chief 
mineral products of this island. And, lastly, that the bodies near which 
they were found, had been interred instead of burnt. 
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Now it is quite true that the glass vessels found in tombs in this country 
have been pronounced British by Dr. Stukeley (Stonehenge, 45), and are 
regarded in the same light by Camden. (Britannia, p. 684.) Moreover, 
Strabo affirms, that the art of making glass (vadacxevy) was introduced 
into Britain by the Phoenicians, who traded there from Tyre (p. 307); and 
certainly there is no glass among the specimens preserved in the British 
Museum from Herculaneum and Pompeii at all equal in transparency or in 
elegance of pattern to one represented in these drawings: No. 1. They are 
cast, indeed, in as great a variety of moulds as the earthen vessels, and some 
are of great size; but the glass is variously coloured, not by design, as it 
appears to me, but by imperfect fusion; they are not more than semi- 
transparent, and some almost opaque, and when the colour is uniform it is 
more or less green ; but the glass with the linked pattern is quite clear, so 
that it was difficult to give a true representation of its appearance. From 
this it may fairly be inferred, that the manufacture of glass arrived at greater 
perfection in this country than it did at the same time in Italy. But still 
the question is, whether the specimens discovered were in Roman or in 
British possession ; whether they were interred in Roman or British graves. 
Now Camden says, that in Spitalfields many sepulchral vases were found, 
and seals, and urns containing coins of Claudius, and glass vessels, and small 
earthen ones with a certain liquor in them, which, he thinks, were the liba- 
tions of wine and milk used by the Romans, when they buried their dead, or 
those odoriferous liquors mentioned by Statius, the liqguores which ansuram 
lavére comam. (Britannia, vol. ii. p. 9.) Camden is here speaking of anti- 
quities found in Britain, but decidedly Roman, and exactly similar in their 
materials and their apparent destination to those discovered at Chilgrove. 
Montfaucon extends the evidence of this custom over a much wider range : 
his testimony is, “ Ils mettoient dans les urnes cineraires de ces petites phioles 
de verre, ou de terre cuite, qui se trouvent dans une infinité de tombeaux, 
en sorte que tous les cabinets de l'Europe en sont fournis: non contents de 
mettre dans ses phioles leurs larmes et celles des pleureuses, ils y mettoient 
quelquefois de baumes, dont ils faisaient un mélange avec ses larmes.” Tom. 
ix. p 116. Aninscription to Caius Labius, given by the same author, termi- 
nates thus: “ Fusca mater ad luctum et gemitum relicta cum lacrymis et 
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opobalsamo udum :” upon which he observes, that the tears and perfumes 
were doubtless contained in some lachrymatory urn. It may be said, how- 
ever, that Montfaucon confines his notion of the Roman practice of burying 
glass vessels with their dead to cinerary urns, and that they were of a dif- 
ferent construction from those represented here, which are much two large 
for lachrymatories, many specimens of which may be seen in the British 
Museum. But in Douglas's Nenia Britannica, two glass vessels are shewn 
at plate xvii. exactly resembling those marked 2 and 3, from La Roma Sub- 
terranea, where, it is stated, glass vessels have been found with the remains 
of the primitive Christians in their catacombs, supposed to have contained 
balsams. (pp. 52 and 70.) If it be asked what Christians had to do with 
the libations for which these vessels were used, the remark of Douglas upon 
this subject may furnish a sufficient answer : he observes, “ that many of the 
relics in the small tumuli might incline an antiquary to consider them with 
an eye to Pagan ceremonies, particularly when vessels have been found in 
them; but as many Christian rites were founded on those of the Gentiles, 
and in the early ages of Christianity seem to be blended with each other, it 
is difficult sometimes to say whether the people inhumed were Christian 
or Pagan.” Whether therefore they were the one or the other in point of 
fact must be determined by other circumstances. In this case the skeletons, 
by the side of which the relics were found, were laid with their heads a 
little towards the north of east: there were seven or eight, more or less per- 
fect, one of them evidently a female, which was also indicated by the orna- 
ments; they were not more than two feet below the surface of the ground on 
a bed of chalk, and it is surprising that at a distance so little removed from 
the influences of the atmosphere, some of the bones, especially two of the 
skulls, should have been found in such a perfect state of preservation ; but 
the principal circumstance deserving of notice is, that the direction of all the 
bodies was uniformly the same. Now it appears that the primitive Chris- 
tians were accustomed to inter their dead in an east and west position ; and 
in the same direction the chief part of the Roman graves were formed on 
Chartham Downs, near Canterbury, in one of which a glass vessel was found 
like one of those from Chilgrove, and is now deposited in the British Museum 
The earthen vessels, as I have already observed, are very numerous both here 
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and on the continent, and two are represented in the Nenia Britannica 
exactly resembling two of these drawings; but, as Winkelman remarks, it 
is very singular that the ancient writers make no mention whatever of the 
deposit of these vessels in the tombs, except those which contained ashes, the 
large cinerary urns, and the vessel of oil, which, according to the testimony 
of Aristotle, it was customary to place by the side of the dead (Eccles. 535) ; 
but there are frequent notices of their contents, of the liquors, unguents, 
and balsams, which were used in sepulchral rites. Festus, for instance, gives 
this reason why Respersum is a name for wine, because on certain occasions 
the graves of the dead were sprinkled with wine—quia in sacris Novemdia- 
libus vino mortui sepulcrum spargebatur ; and if such libations were poured 
upon the graves, much more were they likely to be poured upon the corpse 
at its interment. But Ausonius is much more explicit; he calls for wine 
and perfumes, and balsams, and roses to be scattered over the ashes of the 


dead : 
“ Sparge mero cineres, et odoro perlue nardo, 
Hospes, et adde rosis balsama puniceis.” 


Epitaph. carm. 36. 


And if these rites were to be performed over the ashes of the dead, they 
were equally due to the corpse when it was interred, for inhumation without 
burning was not unknown to the ancient Romans : it was not altogether dis- 
used at Rome till the time of Marius ; it continued to be practised in the coun- 
try about Trebhia, and, as in this case, without the use of coffins (Winkel- 
man’s Histoire des Arts chez les Anciens, vol. ii. p. 297), and the practice 
was gradually resumed in general after the introduction of Christianity. The 
opinion of Camden that milk too was one of the libations contained in the 
vessels which we find in sepulchres, was also maintained by Wolfgang Sozius, 
in his Commentary on the city of Rome; on what authority I know not, 
unless he inferred it from the fact affirmed by Winkelman, that they were 
considered as emblems of the victuals which it was customary to leave for 
the souls of the dead. “ For we know,” says he, “that in the last words 
which were addressed to the deceased, they were exhorted to drink to the 
health of the friends and relations whom they left behind ;” and he produces 
an inscription upon a sepulchral urn to this effect: Hane. Argenti Tu Nobis. 
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Bibes. 298. But probably the main motive which actuated these depositors 
was simply to do honour to their friends, whom they had lost; a desire 
which was carried so far at Rome that its extravagance was restrained by 
the laws of the x11. tables, in which the portion of myrrh is particularly men- 
tioned; and it is supposed that, their pious intentions being thus restricted, 
they endeavoured to make up for it by entombing with the dead the vessels 
appropriated to the funeral feasts. Those vessels were called Simpulum and 
Olla, both of which are mentioned by Tertullian, in his Apologetice, 13. 
To such empty offerings it is probable that Virgil alludes, when he makes 
Anchises, anticipating the death of Marcellus, propose to scatter roses on 
his grave to please the spirit of his descendant, as a substitute for the gifts 
and honours which he would have offered had he been living on the earth 
at the time of his decease. 
‘* Purpureos spargam flores animamque nepotis 

His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 

Munere.” Eneid. lib. viii. 
In this case, however, it would seem that the glass drinking-cup actually con- 
tained wine at the time when it was deposited, for the lower side is deeply 
stained with marks of the lees of wine. 

Upon the whole, then, the relics furnish evidence that they were deposited 
by Roman Christians residing near the spot, but too poor to employ costly 
materials either for libations or for personal ornament. Perhaps the Heathen 
inhabitants had one burial ground, and the Christians another ; for about six 
or seven hundred yards from the spot where they were found, a large cinerary 
urn was discovered some years ago, and it is remarkable that, supposing a 
straight line to be drawn between these two spots, there is a place without the 
vestige of a building on it, not far from the centre of that line, which is still 
denominated Castle Corner: now the name of castle, where there is no castle, 
usually indicates the former existence of a Roman castellum, or small camp. 
Thus, in Lancashire, the site of a Roman station is called Giant’s or Tarquin’s 
castle, in Castlefield ; on Stainmoor there is a Maiden castle ; near Oldcastle, 
in Brecknockshire, there is a tessellated Roman pavement ; at Castleacre Ro- 
man remains are found; and at Castle Rising, in Norfolk, vestiges of Roman 


fortifications are apparent: a writer in the Archzeologia, vol. XIV. p. 227, 
* 
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fortifications are apparent: a writer in the Archzologia, vol. XIV. p. 227, 
concludes, that Castle Chum, in Cornwall, was a Roman station, and many 
other instances of the same nature might be adduced. Near the top of the 
Down, at the bottom of which these antiquities were found, a straight em- 
bankment is still visible, which sufficiently corresponds in situation with a 
Roman encampment noticed by Gough, in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
on a hill, which he calls Gonshill ; the form which he describes is no longer 
discernible, and the name is not now recognised by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity ; but it is possible that it may have signified the Consul’s hill, though 
I must not conceal my suspicions that a more ignoble etymology may be the 
true account of it: for, having been a noted rabbit-warren, its genuine name 
may have been the Coney’s hill. In either case its title is no greater devia- 
tion from the original than the present name of a very large British earth- 
work in the same neighbourhood, which is called the Trundle, i. e. the round 
hill. 






















XIX. Letter from Tuomas Lott, Esq. F.S.A. to Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., 
Secretary, describing some Remains of ancient Buildings on the west side 
of Bow Churchyard. 


Read 19th December 1844. 


43, Bow Lane, Dec. 1844. 
Dear Sir, 


Tue observations of Mr. Gwilt relative to the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
in the City of London, and its Saxon or Norman Crypt, published in the 
fifth volume of the Vetusta Monumenta, with the very accurate illustrative 
Engravings, excited much interest in relation to the structure ; but it is not 
generally known that there exist, in its immediate neighbourhood, subterra- 
nean architectural remains, although evidently of a later date, yet of a very 
interesting character. 

Having occasion to inspect several of the houses on the west side of Bow 
Church-yard, the property of the parish, I was surprised, on descending into 
the cellars, to find (as the foundation of three of the houses) stone vault- 
ings of very substantial masonry. 

On a subsequent visit (accompanied by my friend Mr. Chaffers, who has 
kindly assisted me in describing the place), we found beneath the house 
No. 5, oceupied by Messrs. Groucock, a square vaulted chamber, }2 feet by 
7 feet 3 inches in height, with a slightly pointed arch of ribbed masonry, 
similar to some of those of the Old London Bridge. We were informed that 
there had been, in the centre of the floor, an excavation, which appeared 
formerly to have been used as a bath, but which was now arched over and 
converted into a cesspool. 

Proceeding northwards towards Cheapside, we found what appeared to be 
a continuation of the vault, beneath the houses Nos. 4 and 3. The arch of 


the vault here is plain, not ribbed, and more pointed, The masonry appears, 
from an aperture made to the warehouse above, to be of considerable thick- 
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ness. This vault or crypt is 7 feet in height from the floor to the crown of 
the arch, and is 9 feet in width, and 18 feet long. Beneath the house No. 4 
is an outer vault. The entrance to both these vaults is by a depressed Tudor 
arch with plain spandrils, 6 feet high, the thickness of the walls about 4 feet. 

In the thickness of the eastern wall, in the vault of the house No. 3, are 
cut triangular-headed niches, similar to those in which in ancient ecclesias- 
tical edifices the basins containing the holy water, and sometimes lamps, were 
placed ; instances of which are seen in old Stepney church, and many other 
buildings of the same period. In some other parts of these vaults are modern 
imitations of these recesses. 

The vaulting beneath the house No. 2, appears to have been destroyed to 
add convenience to the warehouses ; but the buildings, of which these are the 
vestiges, appear to have extended to Cheapside ; for beneath a house in Cheap- 
side, in a direct line with these buildings, and close to the street, is a massive 
stone wall. 

The arches of this crypt are of the low pointed form which came into use 
in the 16th century. 

There are no records extant of any monastery having formerly existed 
upon this spot, and these remains are of a ruder and more massive character 
than those still existing beneath a house in Leadenhall Street, and Gerard’s 
Hall, and those which were discovered in the year 1825, in excavating to 
form foundations for new houses in Watling Street; all of which are of a far 
more ornamented and pleasing character than those I am describing, which 
resemble, more than any thing I have seen, a Crypt beneath that part of St. 
Augustine’s monastery at Canterbury, which is now a public house, and to 
which it forms a wine cellar. 

I cannot think they were any portion of the Grammar School which Stowe 
says, “ was by commandment of King Henry VIth kept in a house prepared 
for the purpose in Bow Churchyard, but being decayed, as others within the 
city, was let out in the reign of Henry VIIIth for fowr shillings a year, 
and a cellar for two shillings the year ; two vaults under the church for fifteen 
shillings both.” 

Allen, nevertheless, states this grammar school to have been “ a venerable 
piece of antiquity.” 
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Mr. Chaffers seems disposed to think these may be the remains of the 
stone building erected by Edward the Third, from which to view the proces- 
sions, jousts, &e. described thus by Stowe : 

“ Within the north side of St. Mary Bow, towards West Cheape, standeth 
one fair building of stone called in record Sildam, a shed, &c. 

“ King Edward I[fIrd. upon occasion,” (viz. the falling of the wooden scaf- 
fold), “ caused this sild or shed to be made and strongly to be built of stone 
for himself, the Queen, and other estates, to stand in them to behold the 
joustings and other shows at their pleasure, and this house for a long time 
after served to that use, namely, in the reigns of Edward IIIrd and Richard 
IInd ; but, in the year 1410, Henry [Vth confirmed the said shed or building 
to Stephen Spilman and others, by the name of one new si/dam, shed, or 
building, with shops, cellars, and edifices appertaining, called Crown Silde 
or Tamer Silde, situate in West Cheape, and in the parish of St. Mary de 
Arcubus.” 

According to the same author, notwithstanding this grant, the kings of 
England still occasionally repaired to the same building to view the shows ; 
and we find a century afterwards, that Henry VI[Ith, his Queen, and nobles, 
frequently “came here to behold the great marching watches on the eves of 
St. John and St. Peter; remaining there until the morning.” 

Thus it will be seen that this sild or shed, strongly built of stone, still re- 
mained in Stowe’s time, two hundred and fifty years after its erection, dark- 
ening (as Stowe says) the doors and windows on that side of the church. 

Mr. Chaffers states, it has been thought that the Crown sild stood on the 
spot between the tower of the present church and Bow Lane; but he does 
not think, from Stowe’s account, such could have been the case, as Stowe, 
speaking of Cordwainer’s Street, afterwards Hosier Lane, then Bow Lane, 
says, “ This street begins by West Cheape, and St. Mary Bow Church is the 
head thereof on the west side, and runneth down south.” Had such a spa- 
cious building as the Crown-sild been situated between the church and Cheap- 
side, Stowe would doubtless have mentioned it. There is no doubt, it was 
Crown property, as it now pays a trifling fee-farm rent to the Crown. 

If this building was erected for purposes of a domestic kind, bidding de- 
fiance, as it seems to do, to time itself, it forms a striking contrast to the 
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more perishable superstructures which have been raised above it, since the 
original building was destroyed, which was probably in the fire of London. 
There are no old maps of the parish to throw any light on the subject, nor 
do the ancient city maps and plans, which profess to contain elevations of the 
buildings, assist in the discovery. 

I hazard no opinion on this matter, contenting myself with having thus 
drawn attention to it from those whose greater experience, more extensive re- 
search, and leisure opportunities will enable them to form a more correct 
judgment. 

Whilst pursuing inquiries as to the existence in former times of any Mo- 
nastery on this spot, a professional friend, Mr. Naylor, steward of much of 
the contiguous property, kindly lent me a document which he thought 
might throw some light on the subject, but it proved to be a grant from 
King Henry the VIIIth, by letters patent under the Great Seal in the year 
1538, of lands, &c. in Hozier Lane (now Bow Lane) in the parish of the 
Blessed Mary of Bow, London, then lately belonging to the dissolved monas- 
tery or hospital of the Blessed Mary of Elsyng below Cripplegate, London, 
commonly called Elsyng Spytal, suppressed and dissolved by Parliamentary 
authority. This hospital was near St. Alphage, Wood Street. 

The illustrative margin of this document, representing (as was cus- 
tomary in old deeds of the period) the figure of the monarch, is very curious. 
Another grant from King Henry the VIIIth in the year 1545 (the 36th 
of his reign), of lands of a dissolved monastery in Bedfordshire (also lent me 
by Mr. Naylor), is still more so; the splendidly illuminated margin contain- 
ing the portraiture of the King, painted in colours, and from the care be- 
stowed in its execution, and the resemblance it bears to the effigy upon the 
coinage of the period, it may probably be a good likeness of the absolute 
monarch. 

Considering these documents with their seals (which are in good preserva- 
tion) worthy of the inspection of the Society, I have sent them herewith for 
that purpose. 

It being nearly half a century since the ancient parish Seal of St. Mary-le- 
Bow was exhibited to the Society, I have also thought the present Members 
would be gratified by seeing it, and have sent it herewith. 
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It represents the tower of the church finished in 1512 (as it existed before 
the fire of London), as thus described by Stowe. 

“ The arches or bows thereupon, with the lanthorns, five in number, to 
wit, one at each corner, and one on the top, in the middle, finished with 
stone brought from Caen in Normandy ;” intended, no doubt, to have been 
glazed and illuminated, to light passengers across the ferry of the Thames. 

This church forms an interesting feature in the civic annals. It having 
been (as ably described by Mr. Godwin) “destroyed by storm and fire; was 
at one time garrisoned and besieged; and was afterwards the scene of an 


assassination.” 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Your faithful obedient Servant, 


THOMAS LOTT. 
Sir Heneay Eccts, K.H.,F.R.S. 














XX. Observations on a portion of the Crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel, West- 
minster, communicated in a Letter from T. Grissett, Esq. to Sir 
Henry Euuis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 22nd May 1545. 


Clapham Common, April 1545. 
Dear Sir HENry, 

I HAVE much pleasure in communicating to you, on behalf of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the following observations which have lately been made in the 
course of our operations at the New Houses of Parliament, or, more properly, 
at her Majesty’s Palace at Westminster. Having had occasion to remove a 
portion of the old Crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel during the past summer to 
make way for the new buildings now in progress, sundry curious and _ beauti- 
ful remains were discovered, which I have thought desirable should become 
the subject of the accompanying sketches, and which I have much pleasure 
in presenting to the Society, together with a small capital of one of the 
columns, * and an ancient key of singular shape found in the excavations. 

I am fully aware, that the Society already possesses many valuable relics, 
both historical and otherwise, of the palatial buildings at Westminster, and 
particularly of St. Stephen’s Chapel and Crypt, but I feel assured that I shall 
be excused for presuming to make the present trifling addition to its already 
valuable collection. : 

The Sketches, the subject of this paper, (Plates X. XI.) represent the in- 
terior of the south-eastern extremity of the Crypt, which immediately adjoins 
the Central Hall of the New Houses of Parliament now in course of restora- 
tion, in order to form the basement or sub-structure of the New St. Stephen's 


a Attached to part of a window mullion. 
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Hall, and which is intended to become the Chapel of the New Palace, the 
superstructure forming the grand public entrance to the Houses of Legisla- 
ture in connection with Westminster Hall. 

Previous to the destruction of the Houses of Legislature by fire, this por- 
tion of the Crypt was used as the dining-room of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, the floor of which had been raised several feet above its original 
level, and the beautiful and elegant architecture of the apartment shewn in 
the sketches, had been otherwise disfigured and obscured by unsightly and 
huge casings of composition and plaster. Upon the removal of this floor, and 
immediately beneath the level of the original floor, an ancient burial-place 
was discovered, with the remains of several large human skeletons, a portion 
of which is herewith presented, in which the singular soundness and preser- 
vation of the teeth are remarkable, and when discovered were perfect ; three 
of the front teeth were however accidentally destroyed by the workman’s 
pickaxe, in removing the superincumbent earth. 

It was also remarkable that no coffin or other funereal relics were ob- 
servable, and the supposition that none had been used, is strengthened by 
the fact, that a portion of the hard rocky concrete foundation had been 
roughly hewn away to admit the lower extremities of one of the skeletons, 
the head and shoulders resting on the softer earth. 

It may be mentioned also, with reference to the quality of the stone of 
which these beautiful tracery windows are composed, and with the view of 
comparing, in some measure, past ages with the present, that no less than 
three descriptions of stone are to be found in the arch of the same window, 
viz. from Caen in Normandy, from Reigate in Surrey, and from Heddington 
in Oxfordshire. 

With regard to the antiquity of building, it is recorded by Britton and 
Brayley, that “ its date is as early as the reign of the first Edward, 1292, 
aithough Stephen has the reputation of being its founder ; it was continued 
through the reign of the second Edward, and completed under Edward the 
Third, 1354. 

“ The first master-mason employed thereon, was one master Michael of 
Canterbury, at a salary of 6s. per week, and the wages of workmen at that 
time averaged according to their quality from 24d. to 6d. per day.” It is 
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also mentioned by the same authority, “ that the prices paid for materials 
used in its erection was, for Chalk, 2s. per load; Burnt lime, 3s. per cwt. ; 
Ashes, 1s. 3d. per load; a barge load of foreign stone 6s. 6d.; and a ship- 
load of the same stone from Caen, in Normandy, £4. 8s. 8d., and 6d. per 
load for sand for mortar.” 

It is also recorded, that so great was the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of handy-workmen for the completion of this chapel, that it became 
necessary to issue an arbitrary prescript whereby workmen were impressed 
by the King’s authority, and at his wages, to complete the work. There is 
happily now no necessity for a similar exercise of the Royal Prerogative, in 
the execution of the present works, although it is doubtless in the recollec- 
tion of the Society, that the refractory spirit lately exhibited had well nigh 
led to results as inconvenient. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Sir Henry, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 


T. GRISSELL. 


































XXI. Account of the Ceremonial of the Marriage of the Princess Margaret, 
sister of King Edward the Fourth, to Charles, Duke of Burgundy, in 
1468: communicated to the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND by Sir Tuomas Puituipps, Bart., F.8.A., 
and, with his permission, by the Central Committee of the Institute to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


Read 4th November and 20th November, 1845. 
My DEAR SIR, 

Tue Manuscript, from which the following description is taken, is con- 
jectured to have belonged to one of the Wriothesleys, afterwards Garter, 
King of Arms, and seems to have been written at different times, during the 
reigns of Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VIL.. and Henry VIIL. It is a quarto 
volume, of about two hundred leaves of paper, and contains miscellaneous 
entries on heraldic affairs, but chiefly Lists of Knights, and Coats of Arms. 

The Lists of Knights are of those created at various times during the 
reigns of the above-named kings, among which are Knights of the Carpet, 
and Knights of the Sword. The coats of arms form the principal part of 
the volume, and are well emblazoned in the style peculiar to the above 
reigns. Part of these arms appear to be grants to various persons by dif- 
ferent Heralds of the time, and among them are the arms of several Abbots. 

In several places are copies of, and extracts from, charters and records 
relating to the Dunstanvilles of Castlecombe, co. Wilts. 

The leaves have been much curtailed and injured by repeated careless 
bindings, which have rendered it in some places imperfect. 

The possessor of the manuscript, prior to its acquisition for the library 
at Middle Hill, was Sir George Nayler, late Garter, King of Arms; its pre- 
vious history, from the time of Wriothesley, is unknown. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


THOMAS PHILLIPPS. 
To Atsert Way, Esq. Director S.A. 
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THE MARRIAGE of the Ryght Hight and myghtie Prince, the Ducke of 
Bourgoigne, with the Right Hight and exellent Princesse Margeret, 
sister unto the Ryght Hight and mightye Prince, and most Cristen 
Kinge, King Edward the Fowrthe after the Conquest, Kinge of Englande 
and of Fraunce, and lorde of Irlonde. 

The Satturdaye, the xviiith daye of June, the viiith yere of the rainge of 
our soverainge lorde, (1468,) the saide Princesse went from a place in London, 
callide the King’s ward Drop, devoutlye towards her marriage, as ensuithe : 

Furst, unto the chirche of Sainct Poules, in London, above saide, and ther 
mad hir offringe with great devoicion, and, after hir offringe so made, 
she toke hir horse, and roode thorow the saide cytie; th’erle of Warwicke 
ridinge before her one hir horse, and with hir other Erles and Barrones, great 
nombar; the Duches of Northfolke, and other ladies, and gentill women 
of great numbar. And at hir enter into Cheap, the Mair of London, and his 
Bretheren, th’aldarmen, presentid hir a peir of riche basynnes, and in the 
said basynnes an hundrithe pound of gowld: and that sam nyght she logged 
at th’abey of Stratfurthe, wher the kinge and the quene laye the sam nyght ; 
and from thens she toke hir pilgremage unto Sainct Thomas of Caunturbery ; 
and aftir hir depting towards Canterbery, it plesid the kinge to follow aftir 
hir, and to see her shippinges. The Fryedaye next after the Nativite of Sainct 
John Baptist,* she shippid at Margate, and ther she toke leve of the kinge 
and deptid. Ther went againe w' the kinge the Duc of Clarrens, the Duc 
of Gloucester, th’erle of Warwicke, th’erl of Shrwsbury, th’erl of Northumbar- 
lond. And ther abode (with) my ladye, attendinge apon hir in hir ship, my lord 
Skalles hir presenter, my lord Da(cre) her shambarlaine, Sir John Widdvile, 
Sir John Haward, w' many other famous knights and esquyres. And she was 
shippid in the New Elyne of London, and in hir navie and companye the 
John, the New Castell, the Marry of Salisbery, and many other Riall shipps ; 
and on the morrow landed at Sluce in Flanders. And as sone hirr shipp, and 
companye of shippes, were entred into the havine, ther receved hir thes 
estats ensuynge; Sir Symound de la Leyn, and the Watter Baylie in dyvers 


4 June 24, which fell on a Friday in the year 1468 ; the day therefore on which the Princess took 
ship for Flanders appears to have been Friday, July 1. 
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vessells, as bottis and barkis, enpairrellid redie for bir londinge, and also other 
great company of bottis for hir people, and landid the same day in the towne 
of Sluse, in Flawnders ; and at hir landinge, the first estat that recevid hir was 
the bishope of Uttright, well accompanyd w' noble people, and the Countes of 
Sherne, bastarde doughtor to Duc Phillip of Burgoigne, and with hir many 
ladies and gentill women: and so procedinge in at the gatt of the same 
towne, ther they presentid hir the same towne, and shewid hir ther uppon 
the Ducke’s hight commandement, that they showld present to hir the saide 
towne, and hir for ther souverainge ladye : and thei gave unto my ladie xii, 
marke of golde, the whiche is in valewe twoo hundrithe pounde of Englishe 
monneye. And so, my ladye procedinge thorrowe the towne unto hir loginge, 
the people made fiers in great numbar of waxe torchis, and torchis out of 
every howse, pynacies subtillie devisid in the towne, and in the castell, w' fiers 
brenninge in the stret, great numbar ; and also every howsholder stonding in 
the strete, wt over ther dores, every of them, a torche in his hande breninge : 
and even aprochinge my ladies logginge, (t)her was a staige made of tim- 
bar work, under this forme as ensuythe; The staige devydid in thes page- 
auntis, richelye coverid w‘ tappestry, and befor subttillye courtteyned ; wtout 
thos courtteins, a mane gevinge attendaunce, at suche tyme as any ladie pas- 
sid by, and drew the courtteyns of the last pageant, of the third pageant afore 
rehersid, and thane secretly clossid it againe, and shewid as lyttle sight as 
myght be shewid, and so soudeynlye, from paigeant to pageant. The first 
pageant cast the curtteyns subtillie, that the people hade therof a sufficient 
sight. The pageantes wear so obscure, that I fere me to writ or speke of them, 
because all was cuntenaunce, and no wordes. In myne understandinge, The 
first pageant (was Medea), thorought whom Jason wone the flees of goolde. 
The seconde was QueneAstor, that was last wiffe unto Assuerus the kinge. The 
third pageant was Vestie, that was first wiffe unto the Kinge Assuerus. And 
one the morrow th’old Duches of Bourgoigne came unto my said ladye accom- 
panyd w' manye great astates as ensuythe: My lorde Ravystene, brother to 
the myghtie prince the Duc of Cleve, the Lorde Feenes, the Lorde Jakes of 
Sainct Powle, and many other knyghtes and esquires, w‘ th'olde Duches,-the 
Princeses, the Maiden of Bourgoigne, w' manny ladies and gentill women. 
The mettinge of th’olde Duches and the right hight and myghtie Princesse 
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befor rehersid, was in this wise, as ensuythe: The said princesse mett hir at 
the hall dore of her logginge, ether of them knelinge doune to other, en- 
brassinge ether other in armes, right amyable, and stode still in communy- 
cacion a tracte of tyme, and then the olde duches avisid the visage of my 
Ladie, and toke hir eftsons in her arms and proferid hir the right hande, and 
she wold not, and the olde duches toke hir verye motherlye, with great reve- 
rence, and lad hir thorow the abondaunce of the people, Englishe and Bur- 
goignnes, and so to hir chambar, and ther together dynned, w' as great joye 
as could be thought; and after dynner to communycacion, in a tresaunce 
betwixt, wher all the people of bothe nacions myght se ther famylyarite. 
And then th’olde Duches toke hir leve and deptid, and went to hir chair 
and rode to Bruggis to enpareile for the solemnyte, as ensuythe. One the 
Mondaye next after, came the Duc of Bourgoigne to Sluce, w' xx" parsones, 
secretly to my ladie, and ther was in presence my lorde of Salisberye, my 
lord Skales, and my lord Dacre, chamb’lain unto my said ladye, the 
Duches of Northfolke, the Ladie Skalles, and all the abundaunce of knyghtes, 
esquyres, and jentillwomen environinge the chambar. And than the Duc 
and my ladye beinge in myddes of the chambar, reverent obeyssaunce made 
ether to other, the Duc toke hir in his armes, kisside hir, and than kissid al 
the ladies and jentillwomen; and whane he hade so done, he loked and re- 
garded the beautie of hir; he rejoisid, and in his rejoyse in suche case, me 
thought, as Troylus was ine, for he tarrid, and avised hir a tracte of tyme 
ar he went to hir againe, and thane reverently went to hir againe, and toke 
hir by the ryght hande, and sett bothe them down, and askid her a questione 
secretlye, and thane callid the Bishope of Salisberye, and the Lorde Scalles. 
and thane asked the bishop the forme of the fiaunceynge; and than the 
byshope shewid hyme, and my ladye, bothe, the manner, and in hight 
wordes puplishilye fyaunced aither other. The Lordes of Bourgoigne, and 
the duke’s counsell, ther beinge, callid hir Duches of Bourgoigne, and after 
awhill communid, and thane the Ducke depttid to the castlle, and ther loged. 
And one the morrowe, the Byshope of Salysbery and the Lorde Scales went 
from my ladies loginge, whiche was in a marchaunte’s howse in the markett 
place of Sluse, to the castle, to the said Duck of Burgoigne, and ther hade 
cunsell. And then the duc tooke his horse, and so on horse bake roode to- 
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wardes Briggis. And whan he came before my ladys logginge, he lyght of 
his horse, and kissed hire, and all the ladyes and Jentill women in hir com- 
panye; And then efsons kyssid my Ladie, and then deptid to Briges. And 
after his deptinge, my ladye the Duke’s mother came to hir the same Tews- 
daye, and so daylye the tyme of hir beinge ther. And one the weddins- 
daye the Bishop of Turnaye came to Sluse, and in his company the fowre 
astattes of Flaunders, that is to saye, them of Gaunt and them of Briges, 
and Iprasse, and the comy(xs) of the lande ; and the byshop shewid hir pro- 
postion an storye of the Kinge of Orkeney, howe he desirid greatly to be 
married to a wiffe that was bothe faire and good ; it weare to longe to re- 
herse, wherfor I passe over, and go to my first matter. And one the Thurs- 
daye at nyght, the Duc of Bourgoigne came to Slus, and in his cofiinge befor 
my ladyes logginge a lyght of his horse, and my ladye mett him at the hall 
dore, and he kissid hir in the open sight of all the people of bothe nations, 
in whiche kyssinge the people of the lande greatlye rejoisid; and after he 
hade so done, he kissid all the ladies and jentill wemen that weare Englishe, 
and other he wold not. And then he toke my ladie eftsons, and kissid hir, 
and deptid to horse and rood to the castell afore rehersid: and one the Fry- 
daye next followinge, toke horse, and before my lady's logginge did ryde, as 
he did in his company, to the said towne, for that was his erraunde, to se hir 
well-farre, and kyst hir, and so rode to Brigges, to his dynner. And one 
the Satterdaye my Ladie, by the Ducke’s appoyntment, and all his counsell, 
removid by watter to the Dame, and ther logged, and after hir logginge at 
the Dame, the towne recevid hir w‘ precessions. The borowe mastreis, 
wt their felloshipe, psentid hir a riche coppe. And the olde Duches of Bur- 
goigne ther met hir sone after hir londinge, w‘ fowre chayr/es), garnysshid 
w' clothe of gold cremysin, and viii horses in a sute of that same clothe of 
gold. And one Soundaye> the Duke came in the morninge betwyxt v. and vi. 
of the cloke, thei weare weddid by the Bishope of Salisbery, and the Bishope 
of Turnaye, ther beinge at the forsaide masse the olde Duches of Burgoigne, 
my Lord Scales, the Lorde Dacre, and the knyghtes and esquyres, ladyes and 


» July 10. Sandford gives July 9 as the day on which these nuptials were solemnized. Geneal. 
Hist. p. 402. 
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gentill women, that cam with my Ladye out of Inglond. And ther was 
chargid th’erle of Sherne, chambarlaind, and other lordis of the duky’s coun- 
sell, knyghtes, esquires, great companye, one horsebacke, geving attend- 
aunce. And my ladie was sett in a litter, richelie enparreillide w' clothe of 
golde cremysine, hir surcot and hir mantell whit clothe of golde, furred 
w'ermyne, and she hirself richlye corroned. Next byfore hir, kynges of 
armes, and herrauldes of dyvers realmes and nacions, nois of trompets 
of dyvers realmes, great compaignye of lordis and knightes; and thene 
after followinge hir astat, viii. gentelwomen in the same suyt before rehersid, 
and iv. chares of a suit. And afore hir entre into the towne of Brigges, met 
hir the Maister of the Flarentynes, and gave hir iv. coursers, trapped w‘ 
whit damaske, bordred w‘ blewe, and worshipp hir ; w‘ I". torches breninge. 
And they that bare the torches wear clothed in blewe, and tho that wer 
marchauntes wear clothed in cremyssyn velvet, and tho that wear servaunts 
wear ciothid in cremyssyn clothe. And then met hir the Venysyauns and 
Januas, w' dyvers other nacions, as Esterlyngs, Espaniardis, Lucans, and 
Scots; and all wear one horse bake, savinge the Scottis, which wear all one 
fowtte. And then the storme of the rainge cam so fast I myght not wryt 
the certeinte of the presentacions. And at the towne of Brigges, thastats 
of the towne presentid hir the wyne and the waxe, in honneur and 
sovaignte, and besought hir to be good and gratious Ladie to the towne ; 
and they (wear) clothid in blake damaske, and of them wear great numbar. 
And at hir enter in at the gate, which is callide the crosse gatt, all the 
towers and cornears of the gatt enramplysshid w' mellodieus mynstralsye and 
besene richly w‘ tappestry, castinge out of flowers, rejoising of the people ; 
and then, the next tourning in the street, precessions recevid hir, bysshoppes 
and abbottes w' sollempne precession and great sollempnyte, viti™ and vi 
crossetts ; and than a pageant made by subtille craffte, after the forme of a 
castle gatte, and in substaunce the storye in the pageaunte was the creation 
of Adame and Eve, and of ther marriage: and ther before was writtin a 
Diis Deus in paradiso voluptatem adduxit Evam et Adam, ut uxor et conjux 
ipsius esset. (Genesis ii.) And Adam helde a rolle in his hand, wherin was 
wryttin, Hoc nunc os ex ossibus meis et caro de carne mea. (Genesis ii.) and 
our Lorde Gode helde a roile, in the whiche was written, Cressete et multi- 
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plicamim et replete terram. (Genesis i.) 1 wolde write the countenaunce, 
but it was so marvellous well done, for it was not in imagery, it was in very 
lyvinge creaturs, the countenaunce of them, so sapient, unto the people was 
shewid, and sodenly clossid w' courtteyns drawyn craftely; and other 
pageaunts of dyvers historis, after the same forme, induring to the princess 
palleys, as ensuythe. ‘The secounde pageant of Allexandre, the great con- 
querour, how he conquerid Demetrius the king, and he married the doughter 
of the Kinge of Egipt, and ther was written, Rev Pheolomeus Tholomda 
et Cleopatram ejus filiam Alexandro Regi dedit uvorem. (P° Macha. ca’ iv”.) 
And ther a phrophet hilde a rolle, wherin was wrytten, Gaudeamus et exulte- 
mus et damus gloriam Deo quia venerent nupcie agny et uxor ejus preparavit. 
(Ipocalips.) The third pageant was of our Ladye and of Josephe, and evin 
by the same a pageant of a yonglinge, lyke to a bride grome, w' many yong- 
lings, and he hilde a rolle in his hande wher in was written, O! tu pulcra 
es, amica mea, et sponsa mea. And ther was a maid, wt manye other maids, 
lyke to a bryde, and she hilde a rolle in her hand, wherin was written, Filia, 
anunciate dilecto meo, quia amore langueo. The fourthe pageaunt of Archi- 
declyne, thar Jesus of watter made wyne, and w'out that was written, 
Nupceie facta sunt in Cana Galalie et erat mater Jhii ibi: vocatus est Shs 
et dissipuli eius ad nupcias, (Johes. ii*°.) The (fifth) pageaunt was of Cantica 
Canticor. and of the iii*® ca°, wher in was a bride wt maidens, and she hilde a 
role in hir hand, wher in was writin, Inveni qué diligit aia mea, and a 
yonglinge, as a bridgrome, wt manye other yonglings, and he hilde a role 
wherin was written, Jota pulcra es, amica mea, suavis et décira. The vi 
pageaunt was of the crusifiing of our Lorde Jesus Christ, and there was 
writtin, Civitas solus vocabitur una. In die illa erit altare dai in medio 
terre, et titulus dni juxta termini ejus. (Isaye xix™.) The vit pageaunt, 
how Moises weddid Tharbis, the kinge’s daughter of Egypt, and wt out that 
was written, Mowses post q*m diviciis obsedisset civitatem, Tharbis, filia Regis 
Egipti, in eum oculos injecit, qua ip* Moyses post modum duxit. (Petrus comes- 
tivus (sic) in Historia Scolastica.) The vi11 pageaunt was a maiden sittinge 
betwene a lion and a lupard, berringe the armes of Burgoine, the whiche 
Hercules conquerid from the bestis, and above the maidens hede ther was 
a great flowr de lis, and wt out was writtin, Leo et pardus in gremio flosculi 
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se amplexi sunt sub lilio, wt mor thinges in the same pageant. The 1x pa- 
geant was of the 1x chappitter of Thobie; and this was the text, as they 
shewid by writtinge, Benedicc'o super uxorem tuam et sup’ parentes tuos, et 
videbitis filios vestros filiog vestrog usq; in terciam et quartdé generacionem. 
Over the court gate, at the princes entringe, was a riche healme, richelye 
tabernacled of golde, subtilie gravin things in pinacles, two lions holdinge 
the healme, environed with th’armes of dyvers lordeships, that is to saye, 
Bourgoyne, Lotrigh, Brabant, Lembroke, and Lushambourke, of the Marques 
of the holye empire, Flanders, Artoys, Bourgoigne, Evande, Holonde, Ze- 
londe, Frysse, Salyns, and Malyns. And also apone the same gatte, w' out the 
tabernacle afore rehersid, one ether side ane archere; one w' a crosbowe 
bende, wt a materas, one the whiche ranne rede wyne at my ladys entrenge. 
And the archer one the lyfte hand, wt a longe bowe drawen, and a brode 
arrowe, the which ranne whit wyne. And in the court, apone a tre, a pili- 
cane of golde, from his hert runinge Ipocras. And the hall garnysshid as 
ensuythe: The hall that my Ladie kept in hir estat was iii v. paas of lenght 
and xxxii of bred: an hight table, the first daye, nat all thing conteyninge 
the bredithe of the hall, and over that table, conteyninge the lenght of the 
table, and more, a clothe of golde of tyshu, right riche riche, (sic) and w' in 
that clothe, another clothe of astat royall, of richer clothe of golde, of viii. 
bredis, of the Ducke’s coullers, of purple and blacke, the vallaunce of the 
said clothe richely frengid. On bothe the sides the hall, tables on stages, the 
costeris of the said hall of rich arrase. Marvelous in my mind, the curyous 
makinge that is in the forsaide arras, and is of auncient historie of the Byble, of 
famous Gedeon, that by the Angell of God was commandid the flees and displaie 
it in ban’, and he answherid the Angill, and said, Thou maist be a sprit of the 
... . (blank in orig.) and not an angill, and maist cause me to offend God : yfit 
be so, that this flees that thou hast takine to me wilt not receve water in tyme of 
raine I will beleve that thou art ane angel of God. And it fortunid, that in short 
tym after, ther fell gret rayne, and the flees recevid no watter; but in great 
droughtis it was moyste, wher thorrow, the said Gedeon trustid that it was 
the will of God, that he shold rulle the people, as more opinlye is shewid in 
the Byble. In the said hall was hanginge two candelstikes gevinge lyght 
egally. Unto me nothinge so obscure as the crafte of the makinge of the 
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Rocke, the whiche a castell stood uppon, everiche of the said candylstickes ; 
the said Roke semynge to be a Roke of precious stonis, marvelously wrought, 
envyronyd abowt w‘ wallis of golde. And the nethernmost part of the 
said candelstikes, in eche of them seven gret glassis curiouslye sett ther in, 
and in such wise as the abowndance of the people and countenaunce aperid 
in the said glassis, and one every of the saide candelstickes viii lyghtis, 
and over that, to encrese the lumer of the said hall, one every side vii other can- 
delstickes, one eche iiii lyghtis. The Roffe of the said Hall, paly whitte and 
blew clothe. And in the myddis a copeborde, in triangle of 1x stagis hight, 
richelye inramplysshid w' couppis one the lowest stage, and the second 
stage covered couppis, and so environinge the said coopp borde in triangle, 
what in cooppis, flagins, and pottis, right richely to the 1x stage ; and apone 
the rund a coup conteyninge the cercuyte of the triangle above and over 
the thre corners of the said triangle beneth, thought it were not above, but 
after the bredithe of the coope before rehersid, were of a great cercuyte. 
On every corner unnycorns’ horns, the poyntes garnysshid, and othe thre in 
other places, accomplessinge the coopborde. The pryncess, after watter, 
sett to meat, in the right hand of the Duches auncyen, and one the seconde 
hande the Damoysell of Bourgoigne, and at the one side of the table was lii. 
Ladies and gentill women, and at the other Lordes and Knyghtis of both the 
nacions, than the coop bord standinge one the right side of the hall. And 
after dynner the Duke adressid hym to the Justes, and after the Justis to the 
banke(¢te.©) And at his entringe into the hall, the hight table, and the table 
one the lefte hand, was egally accomplysshid w' great silver chargers, full 
of delycatt meattis, every mess coverid w' disshes egally. And on the 
Twesday, the Duke dynned in his great chambar, and after dynner toke my 
ladie, and went to the Justis, in this habit ensewinge: A short gowne of 
goldsmythe worke, the base of that gowne mervelously riche, and to wrytt 
of the diamantis, perles, and so great balas, marvelous to me, so great riches 
in so lyttlle a space. His hakney, whiche he rode one the saide Twesdaye to 
the Justis, was harneyssid as ensuythe ; the chaverount, paitrell, and crowp- 
per garnysshid w' fyne golde, enbordred w' great pearll ; of the hangers en- 
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ramplesshid w' gret ballas ; the riches of the chafront before rehersid, and 
of the harneys, in (my) ¢ jugment the richest juwell that I have sene. And 
after the Justis, at his entre into the hall, upon the hight table vii chargers 
w' meat, every charger coverid w‘ a tent, and uppon every tent twoo banners, 
and apone the saide table xvi dishes, every dishe pavilioned, one every 
pavillion a penon of armes. And whan the Duke was sett, the tentes and 
pavilions were takine from the messes, amonge the comon people, ho so 
wold. The numbar of the tentes and pavilyons xtv1. And in the mydwarde 
of the hall, wher the coopborde stode, ther was a curyously wrought castell, 
(with) a warden, the whiche, w‘ hight voyse, callid upp his meyne, to make 
wache abowt tyme of the myddes of the bankett, and blewe an horne, and at 
the fowre wyndows of the Castell aperid iv great beares : then the warden bad 
his trompett blowe fast to recomfort this my fortras; and then eache of 
the saide berres had a trompett with a banner of the Dukis armes, and hilde 
it w' his forefeet subtillie, and blew ech one of them stowtly well, and after 
that he hade so donne, he callid his mynstralles to make mellodye, and at 
the same windows wher the berres weare, apperred gottes wt longe pips, and 
piped, and, after a great prolouge of himeself in spekinge, callid againe apone 
(his) people to wache his castell, and at every windowe ther aperid wollves, 
and after that apperid asses at the same windows. The vt» tyme he callid 
one his people to serche his place, that no prejudice to that his place in any 
wyse myght approche, and at every windowe and dore isswid apes and 
serchid the place, and in the bace cowrt they fownd a chapman aslep wt 
ware, many small things, as browches, purses, lasses, and glasses, the 
whiche the said apes distrybutid abowt to the aboundaunce of the people, 
and at the wakinge of the chapman so distressid, he made a hevie counte- 
naunce. And one the Thursdaye next, the Duke kept his astate in a gowne 
richly besene of goldsmethes work, and in his chambar, settinge at twoo 
tables, lx barrones and barronettes, and one his hede a blake hate, one that 
hat a ballas in a pani .. .* callid the Ballas of Flaunders, a marvellous riche 
jewell. And at iv of the cloke he came into the mart to the Just, and after 
the Justis to the chambar, and sone after into the gret halle. The Duke and 
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the Duches, w' all the Lordes and Ladies, the hall at that tyme accomplisshid 
w' the candilstikes afore rehersid, lx tortettes, and all the forsaide tables 
sett w' divers meattes : furst a great platter sett w' divers meattes, after the 
manner of the conttre, and every measse an olyffant berringe his castell, w' 
a subtilite, a swane rostid and silverid, marvayllosly standinge in tarage : 
a pecoke in lyke forme, every pecoke havinge a mantell of armes of the 
brother of the fleese of golde, and the lyvery of the flees, and an unny- 
corne berringe trussinge coffers full of cumfettes : an hartt chargid w' a bas- 
kitt fillid wt orrengis, and many disshes of dillycattes, mervellous to me ; and 
so from mese to mese the hight table afore said, egally thorrowe the 
hall; at every other mese a tortes abroche, the chaundlers of sylver. And 
the said bankett iv histories of Herculles, countenaun(c)ynge, and no speche. 
The ystorye of the Duke's great chambar was of the marriage of y° Doughter 
of Kinge Cloit of Fraunce and the Kinge of Burgoigne, and what issue that 
they had; right riche arras; and after that, other chambars hangid, arras, 
sylke, and tapstrye, xxxiichambars. And one the Sonday, the viii daye of the 
feast, at bankettes was iv storiis of Herculles ; the furst was howe he chas- 
tessid the theves w' his owen handes ; the second was howe he slew the bore ; 
the third, howe he chastised the wilde men of the wildernes ; the fowrthe how 
he sett pillors in the sea. The bankett one Mondaye, at nyght, the Duke and 
the Duches, wt astattis of Lordes and Ladies, came into the hall, the table ac- 
complysshid as ensuythe: xxx" taragis, one every tarage a tre of golde, w' 
grene leves, and blossoms of dyvers fruttes, and some w' dyvers fruttes ripe, 
as orrangis, aples, perris, rosis whit and red, poungarnettes, hawthornes 
blowen, and dyvers other things marvellously wrought. The tarage before 
reherssid, wateled w' gold, win the wattelinge abowt the said tre, and every 
of them fylled wt meattis divers great aboundaunce, the whiche singnyfied 
xxx abbeys under the Duke’s obbeyssaunce, and apone every tree a penon of 
the Duke’s armes, and the nams ofthe abbeyes. Betwene every tree a bakene 
mett coverid w' a vyne berringe grapps; tortetts a broche, every torttes 
stondinge, standing one a chandeler of silver ; to every tre thorrowe the hall 
dyvers subttillytes drawinge to the numbar of lx ; as men and women, some 
two men berringe a barre betwene them loden wt sotteltis, and apone some 
barren a basket lode, in lyke wisse. Some lyke wiffes, as they came to the 
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markett warde, w' a baskett one hir hed and an other in hir hand; and some 
as a laborer berringe a great baskett one his bake, w' both his handis; and 
some as maidens spenninge; and som as gentillwemen berringe a gentill- 
manne’s hatt in bothe handis, lod in lyke forme; some as gentillwemen ber- 
ringe fannes, lood in lyke forme; some as gentillwemen, in the Duche man- 
ner, afore hir, in hir kerchif of hir hede, subtilyte, and suche dyvers other, 
mo than I can wryt of. The countenaunce of them was so strange, and the 
dyvers arc .. .‘ And uppon the hight table, afore th’astate, was made a 
goodly towre wt fower towerettes, curyously wrought, and over the myddis of 
the saide tower ther was a great glasse stondinge uppon a chest of golde, the 
glasse accompassed w* baittailinge of golde and pinacles ; and one the roffe 
ane image of a mane beringe a penon of the Duke’s armes of Bourgoigne ; 
And before the gattes of the said toure ane herber wallid and craftely made 
w' flowers and herbes, and in the myddes of the herber, a fountayne made 
vili square, and over eche other square a banner of the Duke's armes, and on 
the roffe a lyttlle image of a prophett, holdinge up his hand, and out of his 
fore finger runninge a myghtie streame of watter of damaske. 

To wryt of the Justes that daylye was, durringe the forsaide 1x dayes, in the 
markett place of Briggis, is over longe a thinge to be wrytten in this abrevy- 
att. Garttier, the Kinge of armes, hathe it in Frenche, and for that cause I 
leve to wrytt. But of the Tourney and Justes, the last daye of the feast, 
was as ensuethe: The Duke adressid hym, horssid and armid, tryhum- 
phoslye accompanyd w' lordis unto the felde, x11 coursours followinge hym 
rychlye besene, in dyvers trappers, none lyke to another; and ther the 
said Duke found in the field the lorde that kept the pace, redye horssid 
and armyd, and they ranne courragiously together, and the Duke brake 
upone the said Lorde v1 sperres ; and after that he hade so done went to 
his logginge that was assigned by the lorde of the pace, and as a fellow 
unto them of the said pace, as all other, that before hade justid w' the 
said (lorde) of the pace, dede so, in one companye, adresid them to the feld, 
to the tourneye: the numbar of them of the ptie w'in was xxvi", and 
thei answherid xxvi commers of the ptie w'out, and all thei of the ptie 
w'in had divers trappers uppon ther horse, purple, w‘ tres of gold enbrau- 
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dred. And so they enranged them in faire battaill, and oposite the xxvi 
commers, and by the Juges ther assigned by the company of the lorde of 
the tre of golde, deliverid spers egally and swherds, the poyntes and egges 
rebattid. And when they were redie, so enranged byfore the pryncesse of 
the feast, in the saide markett, ther was ordeyned, that every man had spere 
and swherd at his advantage, and that w' out strake, wt the sowne of a 
trompett, showld be the charginge togethers. And evin in medyatlye the 
trompe sownninge, speres fast inrest, the spers brok(ynge), the temynge of 
saddelles, the hewinge one basnetts w' blount swherd, the strokes innumera- 
ble, for the Juges that satt, nor the pryncesse of the feast wt dolorus coun- 
tenaunce waifinge her kerchef, tooke . . .* not up the sportt, tyll at the last 
it pleassid the prince, that was tho in the companye, that had gevin many 
grett buffettes and myghtily deffendid, to come to the Juges, and thei in any 
wyss besought hym that he wolde in no wise contynewe the Turney, for w* 
out that it lyked him to be rehelmed, and so wt opin face to charge them 
to vese, it was lyke to grow to a gret inconvenyaunce ; and then in my 
judgment every man had inogh, the pley was so combrous; and then the 
Duke unhelmed hyme, and with a great staffe his person chargid pece in 
paine of deth, and soe w' great labore he droffe the parties asounder : 
and then certaine of the said partties found them agrevid, and said, O! 
my lorde, tweyne of them sett uppon me crewelly: and some one that other 
side saide, iii. chargid on me unlawfully. The Duke charged that they shold 
eche man kep his ranke till he had spokin wt the Juges, and so the prince 
and the Juges joyned thre against other thre that were agrevid, and twoo to 
twoo, and contynwyd the pley till they were satysfyd. And in the tyme of 
ther turneynge came in x11 coursers. If it lyke yow to remember, I spake of 
x11 coursers, but I spake not of thes x11, fore thes were’of a sute in creme- 
syn velvet, enrampleshid w‘ great campaynnes of fyne gold. And then ad- 
dressid them to the banket afore rehersid, the last daye of the fest. 

The pryce of the turney had Sir John Widvile, brother to the exellent 
Elysabethe, by the grace of God, Qwene of all Bryttons yslys, and of Fraunce. 
The pris of the Justis hade my lorde Dargewe, brother to the Prince of Orange. 


Et hic finis. Deo gris. 
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XXII. Description of a Roman Villa discovered at Acton Scott, near Church 
Stretton, in Shropshire, in 1817 ; with an account of further researches 
made in July, 1844: communicated in a Letter from Mrs. Frances 
STacKHousE AcTON to the Very Reverend the DEAN OF HEREFORD. 


Read 13th February 1845, 
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Dear Mr. Dean, Acton Scott, Jan. 1, 1845. 


Acton Scott is situated about three quarters of a mile to the east of the 
Watling Street road, which leads from Wroxeter, through the Strettons: 
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to Leintwardine and Brandon Camp, and from thence to Kentchester. In 
the ‘‘Salopia Antiqua” another line of Roman road is described by Mr. 
Hartshorne, as going from Nordy Bank, at the foot of the Brown Clee hill, 
to Wroxeter, which at Wall would pass within four miles of Acton Scott, on 
the other side. 

The nearest known Roman station is at Norton Camp, near the Craven 
Arms, which is also near the Watling Street road, and is about six miles 
south of Acton Scott ; the British station of Caercaradoc, near Church Stret- 
ton, is four miles to the northward. The first discovery of the Roman re- 
mains at Acton Scott took place in the year 1817, in diverting the course of 
a parish road through Acton Scott in the direction of Wall, when a floor, 
marked A. in the plan (Plate XII.) formed of concrete, and some founda- 
tions of stone walls, were uncovered. The latter were broken up, and em- 
ployed in making the new road, and it was only on becoming aware of the 
unusual size of the building, that I made as correct a ground-plan as cir- 
cumstances would permit. This gave an oblong square of 102 feet by 41, 
intersected in two directions by cross walls, as shown by the parts which are 
most darkly shaded in the plan. 
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A stone pillar, of which a representation is given, was also found lying 
down near the spot marked + on the ground-plan.« 1 did not, at the time 
when these discoveries were made, suspect the character of the remains; but, 
on showing the plan some years afterwards to the late Archdeacon Owen, he 
considered them to be the vestiges of a Roman Villa, and recommended that 
the site should be further examined. 

Various circumstances occurred to prevent this being done at the time, 
and the precise spot could not afterwards be ascertained, as the old road had 
become pasture land; until, in July 1844, the scantiness of the herbage en- 
abled me to trace hollow lines where the foundations had been removed, and, 
on setting some labourers to work, they soon uncovered the floor which we 
had before seen. It consisted of three layers of very hard concrete, varying 
slightly in composition, the lower one consisting chiefly of lime, while the 
upper one contained pebbles and a good deal of pounded brick. Upon this 
was a floor of very thin flags; the dimensions were 13 feet by 10, and it 
was nearly two feet in thickness. Several small apartments were discovered 
shortly after, containing piers formed of tiles C.C.C., varying from a foot to 
seven inches in diameter ; in some instances there was a base tile of large 
dimensions, as is shewn in the plan. Only one pier was found of the height 
of the stone walls (20 inches), and that was formed of nine tiles. The larger 
piers, D.D.D., were made of tiles, many of which had been broken into frag- 
ments before they had been placed in their present position; their broken 
edges had been rudely fitted ; some were plain, others had ribs at the edge, 
and others had patterns on them. The floors on which the pillars rested 
were formed of a thin layer of fine grained concrete. 

At E.E. there was a good deal of soot and charred wood, and the former 
was found in small quantities all along the course of the flue, a. 

In the apartment F, the foundations of the walls were nearly a foot deeper 
than in those of the adjoining bypocaust, and attached to them were some 


* It was formed of sand-stone grit, such as is found at Hoar Edge, to the north-east of Acton Scott, 
and measured in height 3 feet 1 inch; diameter of widest part of the shaft 1 foot 5 inches ; diameter 
of top and base of the shaft 8} inches. On the shaft was a mason’s mark, resembling xx. Similar 


marks occur on several stones in the Norman work at Hereford cathedral. 
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fragments of striped and spotted stucco, while portions of red stucco were 
principally found near to the thick concrete floor.” 

Another flue passed under the floor, H, the termination of which could 
not be traced, owing to the surrounding walls having been removed at some 
previous period, and the whole mass being in so decayed a state that it soon 
fell to pieces. It appeared to consist of a bed of yellow clay, which was level 
with the tops of the other foundation walls. The clay was four inches thick, 
and was much altered by the action of heat. In it were embedded two semi- 
cylindrical pipes like draining tiles, on each of which rested, as a cover, a 
flat tile nearly three inches thick. The inside of these pipes was perfectly 
clean, while above them the clay was covered by an accumulation of charred 
wood and soot. ‘The latter had entirely lost its smell, but it was spread by 
the tenant on a neighbouring turnip field, and its efficacy in checking the 
ravages of the fly appeared quite equal to that of soot as commonly applied. 
On removing the bed of clay, it was found to rest on a floor formed of tiles 
and flags as shown at H in the pian; the tiles had ridges at each edge and a 
hole at one end, and had evidently been intended for a different purpose. 
Underneath these tiles was another deposit of lime and soot, which probably 
filled the space originally occupied by the flue. 

Some remains of a pavement formed of small angular pebbles, covered 
with soot, was found at K, but no tessere, or indications of any other sort 
of floor than those already described could be discovered in any part of the 
building. At G there was a trench four feet wide, and two feet deeper than 
the floor of the hypocausts. The bottom was laid with large pieces of half- 
burnt limestone, and above, it was filled with large pebbles to the level of the 
other floors. No fragments of lime, or broken tiles, which abounded every 
where else, were found in this trench ; only one bit of thick greenish glass. 
It was cleared out to the extent of eight yards, but its termination was not 
ascertained. The floors which the brick pillars originally supported were all 


» The fragments of decorative painting shewed that the ground had been of a white or very light 
colour ; upon this panels appeared to have been marked out by lines of dingy purple and red; the 
ornaments being round spots arranged by fours and fives, pyramidically. On one fragment was 
painted the head of a bird, with a branch in the beak, indicating that ornamental designs had been 
painted on some of the panels. 
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gone, but some of the large covering tiles were found, and there were also 
two tiles with ribs at the edges, * and perforated at one end, resembling some 

















described by General Roy as having been found at Netherby in Cumberland, 
which were fastened by iron clamps to the walls, and passing through the 
floors afforded a passage for the heated air into the apartments above. Some 
of the iron clamps were also found, as also an iron key and spur much de- 
composed. 

On some of the tiles were impressions of the nailed caligze of the soldiers, 
which must have been made previously to the tiles having been baked; and 
also of the feet of a dog and other animals. A few fragments of black, red, 
and light-brown pottery, together with bones and oyster shells, were also 
discovered. 

The building fronted the south, and stood on a bank at the foot of which 
runs a small stream. The walls were formed of the sandstone of the coun- 
try, laid in soil, except at the angles and terminations, where mortar was used. 
They were twenty inches in height, and were not sunk below the floors of the 
hypocausts : they varied in thickness from 2 feet 3 in. to 18 inches, and 
were level at top. There was no indication of the superstructure, except that 


© These tiles measured | foot 4 inches by 1 foot 1 inch, and one inch in thickness; at one end 
there was a hole in the centre; the sides were recurved, forming an edge raised about one inch above 
the face of the tile, and about one inch wide. A portion of this ridge, about two inches in length, 
was cut away on each side, probably to allow one tile to overlap that which adjoined to it. The tiles 
which were found under the floor of the chamber H, were likewise ridged at the edges, no part of 
the ridge being cut away. 
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a large quantity of travertine with mortar attached, and many fragments of 
tiles, with patterns rudely scored upon their surface, were found in the soil : 
and I have since seen that the Roman lighthouse within Dover Castle, which 
is said to have been the work of Ostorius, is built of travertine, flint, with a 
great deal of mortar, and courses of tiles at intervals, bearing patterns on 
them very similar to those found here. As Ostorius, according to the rela- 
tion of history, erected a line of forts on the Severn, and spent some time in 
conquering the inhabitants of Shropshire and Herefordshire, the coincidence 
is not without interest. 

In the soil were found six Greek coins; one of Neapolis, two of Smyrna, 
a rare one of Andros, one Egyptian, and one of Parium in Mysia. 

No well authenticated discovery of Greek coins has been recorded as hav- 
ing occurred in England, and some doubt of the fact which I have stated, 
has been expressed. The labourers employed had, however, all worked for 
me for more than twenty years ; they had nothing to gain by imposition, and 
from the long established custom of bringing all curiosities to me, I am sure, 
if one of them had possessed such coins, I should have had them before. I 
have no suspicion that they could have been placed where they were found 
by any other person. 

We have evidence of the presence of Roman soldiers during the erection 
of the Villa, and it is related that before Claudius visited Britain, he had em- 
ployed troops to subdue some insurrections of the Lycians and Rhodians, and 
had restored some Princes of Asia Minor to their kingdoms, who had been 
unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors ; and may we not therefore account 
for the discovery of these coins by supposing that they may have been 
brought to England by soldiers who had previously been in the East? I be- 
lieve their date will justify this supposition. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Birch of the British Museum for a description of these coins. 

I am afraid I may have given you a more detailed account than you may 
think requisite, but I was anxious not to omit anything that might appear 
to possess interest. 

I remain, dear Mr. Dean, 
Yours truly, 


FRANCES STACKHOUSE ACTON. 
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P.S.—I omitted to say that holes were dug at several spots within the area 
of the chambers, without finding anything but the usual fragments of tile 
and other remains of ancient constructions. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS FOUND AT ACTON SCOTT. 


Brass coin of Neapolis. Obverse, head of Apollo, wreathed. Reverse, a 
demi-bull, with a human head ; emblem of a river. Struck 300—250 B.C. 

Brass coin of Andros, an island in the Augean Sea. Obverse, head of the 
bearded Bacchus, wreathed with ivy. Reverse, head of Jupiter. Rare. Struck 
250—200 B.C. 

Brass coin of Smyrna. Obverse, head of Apollo with a laurel wreath; the 
hair arranged like a female head. Reverse, (2)MYRNA (IQN) two armed 
hands of a gladiator, or athleta, and a palm branch. There had been also 
the name of a magistrate, not visible. Struck about 150—100 B.C. 

Brass coin of Egypt. Antiochus VIII. and his mother Cleopatra. Obverse, 
head of Antiochus with a radiated crown. Reverse, an Egyptian symbol, 
known as the lotus crnament, placed on a crescent, and two ears of corn. 
(BA)SIAIZZH(z) (KA)EOTATRA(2 OEAZ) KAI (BA)SIAEQS (ANTI- 
OXOY). Struck about 70 B.C. 

Brass coin of Smyrna. Obverse, bust of Britannicus, when a boy ; under 
the neck had been inscribed [MYR, now not visible. Reverse, a winged 
figure of Victory, holding a palm branch across her shoulders. ETI ®1AIZ- 
TOY EIKAAIO®. Struck during the reign of Claudius, about A.D. 45. 

Brass coin of Parium in Mysia. Obverse, A.1I.C. V. P. a lustral vase. Re- 
verse, Q PAQVI. RVF. LEG. C. D., occupying all the field of the coin. 




























XXIII. Letter from M. Octave Devepierre, Secretary of the Belgian 
Legation, Honorary F.S.A., to Sir Henry Extis, Secretary, communi- 
cating a Document preserved among the Records of West Flanders, relating 
to the carved Stalls of Melrose Abbey Church. 


Read 8th January, 1846. 


London, Dec. 31, 1845. 


SIR, 
[| VENTURE to submit to you a Document which may perhaps offer some 
interest to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Unable to show my gratitude for the honour they have conferred upon 
me, in admitting a stranger amongst them, by any work of great length, be- 
cause it is very hazardous to write on scientific subjects in a foreign lan- 


guage, I will try, notwithstanding, to prove that I am not entirely unworthy 
of the favour done me. Having been occupied for six years in researches 
among the old records and charters of Flanders, I have collected a good 
number of documents relating to the connexion which existed formerly be- 
tween England and my Country. If it were agreeable to the Society of 
Antiquaries, I could send you, from time to time, Copies of these Documents. 
| have now the honour of submitting to you one of them, on the carved 
Stalls of the ancient church of Melrose Abbey in Scotland. 

You know how celebrated the wood carvings of Flanders were formerly, 
and many authors have shewn how much the Flemish wood carvers, sculp- 
tors, architects, and engravers were esteemed, in foreign countries, in the 
xivth, xvth, and xvith centuries. 

The Stalls of Melrose Abbey were among the most perfect specimens of 
carving which could be found in Great Britain, and although the ruins of 
that Monastery have attracted the notice of many antiquaries, Iam not aware 
that it has ever been ascertained, in the history of art, by whom the fine 
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wood carvings, which formerly existed in the choir of the church, were exe- 
cuted. 

The following Document will not only give a satisfactory explanation, on 
that subject, but adds also some circumstances of a rather curious nature. 
I found it in the Records of West Flanders, where it now lies. 





Cum Questio et Controversia ortz fuissent in pleno Scabinatu Brugensi per 
et inter religiosum virum dominum Johannem Crawfort, religiosum Monas- 
terii de Melros in Scotia, et Wilhelmum Carebis, mercatorem Scotum, pro- 
curatores in hac parte reverendi in Christo patris et domini, domini Abbatis 
et Conventus preedicti Monasterii de Melros ex una parte, et Cornelium de 
Aeltre, oppidanum ville Brugensis, artis Carpentarie magistrum ex altera 
parte, dicendum et proponendum preedictis procuratoribus, et signant dicto 
Domino Johanni quod, temporibus jam dit elapsis, idem Dominus Johannes 
pactum iniit et conventionem fecit cum dicto Cornelio pro componendis, 
fabricandis, et perficiendis certis Sedilibus sive Stallis, et in dicto Monasterio 
de Melros erigendis, ad instar et similitudinem stallorum in choro ecclesiz 
seu Monasterii de Dunis, in Flandria situatorum, cum scissura tali quam ha- 
bent sedilia situata in choro ecclesiz de Thosan juxta Brugis, prout de hic 
apprime dicebant per litteras conventionis supra hoc confectas, et quod dic- 
tus Cornelius de salario suo convento ab ipso domino Johanne ad plenum 
fuerat persolutus, et propterea cum instantia requirebant quatenus dictum 
opus suum perfectum, expensis suis perficeret, et in choro dictz Ecclesiz de 
Melros erigeret cum effectu, juxta formam questionis ante dictz : supra quod 
dictus Cornelius respondit, recognoscens conventionem et pactum de dictis 
Stallis perficiendis et erigendis cum dicto domino Johanne fecisse, verum ab 
alia parte asserebat Conventionem ipsam paulo ante mutationem monete 
Flandriz factam fuisse, et eam quam recepit pecuniam, in veteri moneta seu 
ad ejus estimationem, in nova solutam fuisse, quod quo emptionem lignorum 
congeriem quam predicto operi aptam comparavit, et operariorum suorum 
mercedem posthac in nova et forti moneta persolvere coactus fuit, et preterea 
quia fundamentum Stallorum Ecclesiz de Dunis, ad quorum instar opus pre - 
VOL. XxXI. 22 
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dictum confici debebat, minus firmum et debile pro tanto opere videbatur, 
ipse Cornelius stabilius et firmius fundamentum ultra formam conventionis 
suze, pro utilitate ipsius operis composuit, sed spe condecentis recompensa- 
tionis de hoc in fine operis recipiendi, qua de causa ligna grossiora et multo 
cariora pro ipso opere adaptavit. Dixit preterea predictus Cornelius, dum 
dictum opus per aliqua tempora fuisset inceptum, populi commotio in dicta 
villa Brugensi oriri ceepit, quo accidit ut operarii sui quorum adjutorio opus 
ipsum conficiebatur, et quos de eorum labore et mercede persolverat, rece- 
dentes ab opere ipsum deseruerunt, mercedem suam quam receperant as- 
portantes ; et quod dictis mediis ipse Cornelius nedum pecuniis ipsis recep- 
tis, verium etiam facultatibus suis lapsus, et feré ad penuriam destitutus, et 
uxore liberisque gravatus, ipsum opus quoquo modo perficere non valet, nisi 
sibi favorabiliter succurretur ; operam suam personalem presto et palam pro 
perfectione ipsius operis exhibens et offerens. 

Pro concordandis et pacificandis partibus auditis, reverendi in Christo pa- 
tres et domini, Magistri Johannes Cranach Brichemensis episcopus, et abbas 
dicti monasterii de Thosan, una cum certis deputatis dicti Scabinatus Bru- 
gensis, se intromisissent, et cum ipsis partibus Tractatum supra perfectione 
ipsius operis habuissent, et certa media pro bono pacis et concordiz, et ne 
dictum opus imperfectum et desertum manet, admonuissent. Hinc est quod 
ante dictis considerationibus et opinionibus dictorum reverendorum in 
Christo patrum et deputatorum predicti Scabinatus, et consideratis rationi- 
bus certis que considerari debebant, et maximé paupertate et bond voluntate 
predicti Cornelii, per dictum Scabinatum ordinatum et appunctuatum est ut 
infra : 

1°. videlicet quod dicti Procuratores persolvent Gardiano Conventis 
fratrum Minorum Brugensium, in quorum refectorio predictum opus per 
multos annos locatum steterat, et ejus occasione fratres ipsius eo uti non po- 
terant ratione locagii ipsius operis, quatuor libras grossorum.* 

Item, quod dicti procuratores pro transferendo ipso opere in eo statu quo 
nunc est, de dicto Conventu fratrum Minorum usque in villam Slusensem, et 


* That money is still in use in Flanders, under the name of Livres de gros. 
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ibidem in navi ad hoc parata ponendo, tradent et exponent duas libras gros- 
sorum. 

Item, quod ad succurrendum penuriz dicti Cornelii, uxoris et filiorum ejus- 
dem, et ad se parandum et disponendum cum dicto opere versus Scotiam trans- 
fretandum, tradent et solvent preedicto Cornelio adhuc duas libras grossorum. 

Item, quod preedicti procuratores dicto nomine procuratorio dabunt et con- 
cedent predicto Cornelio et ejus formiscissori bonum et liberum salvum con- 
ductum, libere se transferendi in dicto Monasterio, ibidem opus preedictum per- 
ficiendi et erigendi, et, ipso opere perfecto et erecto, iterum redeundi, absque 
hoe quod occasione quacumque predictum Monasterium aut ejus nomine 
poterit in Scotia vexari, molestari, seu detineri; et quia sub ipsius salvum- 
conductis protectione, nec non spe certa, quod post ipsius operis perfectionem 
sibi fiet condecens compensatio de suis dampnis et interesse, pro qua dicti pro- 
curatores intercedere et preces fundere apud dictum dominum abbatem de 
Melros et ejus Conventum, citra tamen obligationem aliquam, tenebuntur, pre- 
dictus Cornelius cum suo formiscissore abhine recedet versus Slusam, et dicto 
loco Slusensi cum dicto domino Johanne versus dictum Monasterium de 
Melros se transferet, ibidemque dictum opus perficiet, et eriget uti decebit, 
auxilio tamen operariorum sibi ad hoc ex parte et expensis Monasterii ejus- 
dem deputandorum, et ad hoc faciendum cum effectu, preedictus Cornelius nec 
non Johannes Mulaert ejus plegius et fidejussor, se coram dicto Scabinatu 
personaliter obligaverunt, sub pzenis si aliquid in ipso Cornelio committeretur, 
quod absit! per ipsum Scabinatum pro dampnis et interesse dicti Monasterii 
declarandis ; et quod dicti Procuratores tenebuntur ministrare et solvere pre- 
dicto Cornelio et ejus formiscissori expensas ordinarias de dicto loco Slusensi 
usque ad dictum Monasterium, et quando ibidem fuerint et opus predic- 
tum compleverint ; et iterum, opere completo, de dicto Monasterio usque dic- 
tum locum Slusensem, ita quod conductionem navium quibus conducerentur 
et reducerentur, nec non expensas victus eorum, aut aliis ordinariis nihil ex- 
ponere seu solvere tenebuntur. Actum die vii. mensis Octobris, Anno Do- 
mini MCCCCXLI. 

































































XXIV. Observations on the Origin and History of the Badge and Mottoes 
of Edward Prince of Wales. By Sir Nicnovas Harris Nico.as, 
G.C.M.G., in a Letter addressed to Hupson GuRNEY, Esq., F.R.S., 
Vice-President. 





Read 29th January, and 5th February, 1846. 





My DEAR SiR, Torrington Square, 1st January, 1846. 

So much interest has been felt in the origin and history of the Badge and 

Mottoes of the Prince of Wales—tue Ostricu Freatuers, “ £ch Dien” 
and “ #oumout,” that they have been treated of by many able antiquaries ; 
from the learned Camden in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Messrs. 
Nichols,* Willement,” and Planché,’ in the present day. 

Great obscurity, nevertheless, still exists on the subject; and having 

| discovered many facts which were unknown to those writers, I have been 
induced to collect all the information that can be found on the Badge and 
Mottoes, and to submit the present statement to you, that it may, if you 
think fit, be laid before the Society of Antiquaries. 

The popular account of the adoption of the Ostrich Feathers by Edward 
the Black Prince as his Badge, is thus stated by Sandford, when speaking of 
the Battle of Cressy :—“ Among many eminent persons which died that day 
on the French part, John of Luxemburgh, King of Bohemia, fell by the 
! conquering hand of Prince Edward, who deplumed his casque of those 
Ostrich Feathers, which in memory of this victory became his Cogni- 

zance, sometimes using one Feather, sometimes three (as appeareth in his 
Seals and on his Tomb), with scrolls containing this Motto, Icu Dien, that is, 
I serve: John King of Bohemia meaning thereby, that he served the 
| French King in his wars, and was his stipendiary. Others make it Prince 
.P Edward's Device, alluding to the words of the Apostle, that ‘ the heir, while he 
is a child, differeth nothing from a servant ;’ and this is the more probable 


* Archwologia, vol. xxix. and Gentleman's Magazine, N.S. vol. xvii. 
» Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 45. 
© History of British Costume, p. 139, et seq. 
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conjecture, seeing that the Feathers and this Motto have ever since been 
borne by our Princes of Wales, heirs apparent to the Kings of this Realm, 
with the addition (by the more modern) of a Coronet, within which they are 
encircled. Nor were these Feathers and Motto so confined to the direct line 
of these Princes, but that they have been made use of as a Device (with due 
distinctions) by collateral branches, both of the Royal House of Lancaster 
and York: evidence their Seales, exhibited in several places of this History, 
upon which the Feathers and Scrolls are delineated.”* In the margin Sand- 
ford cites, “ Tho. Walsingham, p. 166, n. 48,” and “ Camden’s Remains, 
p. 214.” , 

Walsingham does not, however, allude to the Ostrich Feathers or Motto; 
but Camden (who is the earliest writer that is known to have mentioned 
either) says, in the first Edition of the “ Remains :”"— 

“ The victorious Black Prince his son used sometimes one Feather, some- 
times three, in token of his speedy execution in all his services; as the Posts, 
in the Roman times, were Pterophori, and wore feathers to signify their flying 
post-haste. But the tradition is, that he won them at the battle of Poictiers, 
whereunto he adjoined this old English word, f¢ Den, (Thegn), that is, I 
SERVE, according to that of the Apostle, ‘ the heir, while he is a child, dif- 
fereth nothing from a servant.’ These feathers were an ancient ornament 
of military men, as is evident by that of Virgil— 

“ « Cujus olorine surgunt de vertice penne ;¢ 

and were used by this Prince before the time of Canoy Chan, the Tartarian, 
who, because his life was saved by an owl, would have his people wear their 
feathers, from whom Haithon fableth, that the people of Europe received 
first the use of feathers.‘” In the next edition’ of the “ Remains,” however, 
Camden made material alterations in the above statement. After the words, 
“ sometimes three in token,” he added, “as some say ;"—for “ the tradition 
is,” he substituted “ but the truth is :”—and instead of “ he won them at the 
battle of Poictiers,” he said, “ he won them at the battle of Cressy from 
John King of Bohemia.” The change from “the tradition is” to “ the truth 

“ Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings of England, p. 182. 

¢ « En. x. 187.” 
‘ Camden’s Remains, Ed. 1605, p. 161. 
* Ed. 1614, p. 214. Ed, 1629, p. 179. Ed. 1637, by Philpot, and ed. 1674, p. 451. 
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is,’ would justify the belief that Camden had discovered some evidence on the 
subject ; and if so, it is to be regretted that he did not cite his authority for 
so positive an assertion, because none whatever has been alluded to by any 
subsequent writer. 

There is consequently no contemporary authority for the popular history 
of the Badge and Motto; nor any earlier written account of either, than 
that of Camden." 

I shall now proceed to notice all the contemporary and other early evidence 
on the subject that has been found, consisting of written statements, seals, 
and paintings, whence it must, I apprehend, be inferred that the Badge and 
Mottoes had a very different origin from that which popular opinion has 
attributed to them. 

The first time the Feathers are mentioned in any Record,' is in an Inden- 
ture (not hitherto known) witnessing that Sir Henry de Wakefeld, late Keeper 
of the King’s Wardrobe, had delivered to ... de Mulsho, his successor in 
that office, at Windsor, on the 24th of October, in the . . year of the reign of 


& In the following passage, Randle Holme, in the unpublished part of his “ Academy of Ar- 
morie” in the Harleian MS. 2035 (cited by Mr. Willement), attributes the Feathers and Motto to 
a very different, but, it is presumed, equally erroneous, source, though he has ingeniously contrived 
to combine the two traditions. “ The Ensigne of the auntcient Brittaines or Welsh was three Os- 
trich Feathers white, which they used upon all their warlike colours. But when they were subdued, and 
brought under the Saxon English government and lawes, and that the King of England’s eldest son 
was made the hereditary Prince of Wales, the Prince still retained the Badge of rue Featuers, 
adding thereunto the Prince's Crown, and the Motto Icu Diew, which is as much as to say, I 
SERVE; signifying thereby that though he be a Prince in his own Country, yet he is but a Subject to 
the Crowne of England,” (f°. 149.) In another part of the same MS., Randle Holme adds, “ But this 
much let me inform you, that this bearing was after altered by the valiant Edward Prince of Wales, 
who, after the battle of Cressy, wherein he slew the King of Bohemia, and tooke the Crowne from his 
bead, added the same to his three Feathers, with the Motto aforesaid, which the Princes of Wales 
of the English line have ever since so borne it.” “ Unfortunately for Randle Holmes’ hypothesis,” 
says Mr. Willement, “ we have no contemporary example of the Feathers being used by the Princes 
of Wales before the Black Prince, nor of the Coronet which now combines the plume previous to 
the time of Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward the Sixth.”"—Heraldic Notices of Canterbury 
Cathedral, p. 48. 

‘ In a careful examination of all the Wardrobe Accounts, from the reign of King Edward the 
Third to that of King Henry the Eighth, made a few years since for the History of the Order of 
the Garter, my attention was constantly directed to the Ostrich Feathers, as well as to all notices 
of any other Badges and Mottoes. 
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King Edward the Third, the plate therein mentioned. The date of the year 
no longer exists, but it must have been after the 43rd Edward III. 13694 
The Roll* commences with a list of plate belonging to the King, some articles 
of which were marked with the Arms of England and France quarterly ; 
others with a leopard, others with a fleur-de-lis, others with a rose, others 
with a crowned E, others with both a leopard and a fleur-de-lis, and others 
with the Arms of England and France per pale. 

The second membrane of the Roll is entitled the ‘‘ Queen’s Plate,’”—* Vessel- 
lamenta Reginz,” which title, and the fact that all the articles, if marked at all, 
were marked with her Arms, or her Initial, are very important to this inquiry. 

The first entry on this membrane is of a pair of silver basins, gilt entirely 
within and without, and enamelled at the bottom with the Arms of England 
and France quarterly. 

Then follow :— 

A silver ewer marked on the handle with an escutcheon of the Arms of 
England and Hainault, quarterly. 

A pair of large basins, silver gilt, and enamelled at the bottom with an 
escutcheon of the Lady the Queen Mother, given by her to Lord Lionel, 
i. e. given by Isabella the Queen Dowager to her grandson Lionel of Antwerp, 
third son of King Edward the Third, afterwards Duke of Clarence. 

Three basins, silver gilt, marked with the Arms of England and Hainault, 
quarterly. 

A silver ewer, marked on the handle with an escutcheon of the Arms of 
England and Hainault, quarterly. 

A pair of basins, silver gilt, and enamelled on the bottom with the Arms of 
England and Hainault, quarterly. 

A salt cellar, silver gilt, in the shape of an elephant, bearing a crenelled 
castle, with five standards of divers Arms standing on the crenelles of the 
same castle. 

Fifteen silver spoons, one of which is gilt and not marked, and fourteen of 
silver not gilt, marked outside with the letter @. 


J This date is ascertained by one of the items being, “ Fourteen dishes of silver, newly made by 
the wife of Thomas de Hassey, in the year 43, marked on the edges with the Arms of England and 
France quarterly.” 

* A literal copy of the Roll will be found in the Aprenp1x, No. I. 
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Four silver cups, marked at the bottom with an escutcheon of the Arms 
of England and Hainault, party. 

Five cups, silver gilt, without covers, marked with the Arms of England 
and Hainault, quarterly. 

Various basins of silver gilt, cups, and other articles, all marked with the 
Arms of England and Hainault, quarterly. 

Three silver dishes chased, marked at the bottom with the Arms of England 
and France, and Hainault, party. 

Four silver dishes chased, marked on the edges with the Arms of England 
and Hainault, quarterly. 

Several dishes of silver, marked on the edges with an escutcheon of the 
Arms of England and Hainault, quarterly. 

A dish which was restored by John Chichester. 

Five silver salt-cellars, marked on the edge with the letter ®. 

Six silver salt-cellars, marked on the edge with the Arms of England and 
Hainault, party. 

A large dish for the alms of the Queen, silver gilt, and enamelled at the 
bottom with a black escutcheon with Ostrich Feathers. 

A silver pot, gilt outside, with two handles, for the said alms of the said 
Queen. 

A salt-cellar of silver gilt, with three doves, six butterflies, and six images 
of gold; and under the doves one crystal, with eleven escutcheons of the 
Arms of England and France, quarterly. 

A salt-cellar of silver gilt, and enamelled in the shape of a falcon, standing 
on a perch, enamelled with divers Arms. 

A vessel of silver gilt, enamelled with two castles. 

Two cloths of diaper, of one suit on a red ground, with winged lions and a 
peacock of gold, with green leaves and buds. 

Similar cloths of blue, with gold lions and dragons, and purple flowers and 
buds. 

Two silver drinking-pots, marked on the covers with the Arms of England 
and Hainault, quarterly. 

Two large silver dishes for “ entremets,” marked on the edges with the 
Arms of England and Hainault, quarterly. 
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Various dishes of silver, marked on the edges with the Arms of England 
and Hainault, quarterly. 

It thus appears that, with the exception of a silver dish given to Prince 
Lionel by his grandmother, all the Queen’s plate, if marked, either bore her 
Consort’s Arms (as well before, as after he assumed the Arms of France) ; or, 
his Arms quartered or impaled with her own; or, the initial of her name, 
Philippa; except an alms-dish, which was marked with a sable escutcheon, 
charged with Ostrich Feathers. 

The piece of plate on which the Feathers are, for the first time, found, 
is not said to have been given to her, or to have belonged to any of her 
Sons, which would probably have been the case, if it had been a gift from 
her Son the Prince of Wales, or from any other person; and the inference 
from all these facts is, that, like the Arms of Hainault, and like the initial 
letter ®, the Ostrich Feathers in a sable shield belonged to Queen Philippa, 
either as a Badge of her Family, or as Arms borne in right of some terri- 
tories appertaining to her House. 

The next, and the most remarkable notices of the Ostrich Feathers occur in 
the Will of Edward the Black Prince, dated on the 7th of June 1376. He 
directed that his body should be buried in Canterbury Cathedral, and that 
there should be placed around his Tomb twelve laton escutcheons, each a foot 
high; in six of which should be “our entire Arms,” and in the six others, 
Ostrich Feathers ; and that upon each escutcheon should be written, that is 
to say, upon those of our Arms, and upon the others with Ostrich Feathers, 
“Woumout.” The Prince then desired that an effigy of himself should be 
placed on the Tomb, “ fully armed for war, with our Arms quarterly,”” “with 


m “ Et voloms qe entour la ditte tombe soient dusze escuchons de laton, chacun de la largesse 
d'un pie, dont les syx seront de noz Armes entiers, et les autres six des plumes d ostruce; et qe sur 
chacun escuchon soit escript, c'est assavoir sur cellez de noz Armez, et sur les autres des plumes 
d’ostruce, Houmout, et paramont la tombe soit fait un tablement de laton suzorrez, de largesse et 
longure meisme la tombe, sur quele nouz voloms q’un ymage d’ov'eigne leve de latoun suzorrez soit 
mys en memorial de nous, tout armez de fier de guerre de nous Armes quartillez, et le visage mie, ove 
notre heaume du Leopard mys dessous la teste de l'ymage ; et volons ge sur n're tombe, en lieu ou 
lon le purra plus clerement lire et veoir, soit escripte ce qe ensuit en la maner qe sera mielz aviz a 
mes executours.” Then follows the well-known inscription on the Tomb—Nichols’s Royal Wills 
p- 67. 
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our Crest of the Leopard put under the head of the effigy,” together with the 
inscription which is recited in his Will. He also desired that his corpse should 
be taken through the City of Canterbury as far as the Priory; that “ two war 
horses, covered with our Arms, and two men armed in our Arms and in our 
Crests,” should precede his corpse ; that is to say, “the one for War, with our 
entire Arms quarterly, and the other for Peace, with our Badge of Ostrich 
Feathers, with four Banners of the same suite ;” and that each of those who 
bore the said Banners should have on his head a hat with our Arms; and that 
he “ who shall be armed for War, shall have an armed man carrying after him 
a black Pennon with Ostrich Feathers.” " The Prince, among various bequests, 
gave to the Church of Canterbury his hangings of Ostrich Feathers of black 
tapestry, having a red border with swans with ladies’ heads, that is to say, a 
dorser and eight pieces for the sides and two bankers.° He desired that his 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral should be ornamented with his Arms in divers 
places, “ and likewise with our Badge of Ostrich Feathers.” In giving the 
remainder of his vestments to St. Nicholas’ Chapel, in Wallingford Castle, he 
excepted “a blue vestment with gold roses, and Ostrich Feathers."4 He gave 
to his son’ Richard, (afterwards King Richard the Second,) the hanging of 
arras “du pas de Saladyn,” also the worsted hangings embroidered with 


® “Et volons qe a quele heure qe notre corps soit amenez parmy la ville de Cantirbirie tantq’ a 
la priorie, q’ deux destrez covertz de nos armez, et deuz homez armez en nos armez et en nos heaumes, 
voisent devant dit n’re corps, c'est assavoir l'un pur la guerre de noz armez entiers quartellez, et 
Tautre pur la paix de noz bages des plumes d ostruce, ove quartre baneres de mesme la sute, et ge 
chacun de ceux q’ porteront les ditz baneres ait sur sa teste un chapeau de noz artes; et qe celi 
qe sera armez pur la guerre ait un home armez portant apres li un penon de noir ove plumes 
d ostruce.”—Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 68. 

° “Item noz donnons et devisons notre sale des plumes dostruce de tapiterie noir et la bordure 
rouge ove cignes ove testez de dames, c'est assavoir un dossier, et huyt pieces pur les costs, et deux 
banqueres, a la dit eglise de Canterbire.”—Ibid. p. 69. 

» “ Et auxi de noz Bages dez plumes d'ostruce.”—Ibid. p. 71. 

« “ Horspris toutesfois le vestement blu avec rosez d'or a plumes dostruce.” Ibid. p. 72. 

* By his Will, the Black Prince gave a silk bed, with all thereto belonging, to Sir Roger de 
Clarendon, who, according to Sandford, p. 189, was the Prince’s natural son, and bore for his Arms 
“ Or, on a bend sable three Ostrich feathers argent, the quills transfixed through as many scrolls 
of the first ;" but according to a Roll of Arms, compiled in the reign of King Richard the Second, 
printed by Mr. Willement, “ Monsr. Roger de Clarendon” bore Gules, a bend Or. 
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mermaids, and the border paly red and black, embroidered with swans with 
ladies’ heads, and with Ostrich Feathers. 

It is particularly deserving of attention, that, although the Prince does not 
anywhere mention the Motto “feb Mien” in his Will, and although he 
expressly directed that the word “ #oumout” should be placed over all the 
escutcheons on his Tomb, as well those containing his Arms, as those contain- 
ing the Feathers, yet “#o0umout” occurs only over the shields containing 
his Arms ; and that over the shields with Ostrich Feathers “%eh BDiene” is 
not only placed, but upon the quill of each of the Feathers is an escroll 
charged with the same words ;— 























That the Black Prince did use the Motto Ech Dien as well as Moumout 
is, however, placed beyond dispute by a very remarkable piece of evidence 


* “Ttem nous donons et devisons a n’re dit filz la sale darras du pas de Saladyn et auxi la sale 
de worstede embroudez avec mermyns de mier, et la bordure de rouge et de noir pales et embroudez 
de cignes avec testes de dames et de plumes d'ostruce.” Ibid. pp. 72,73. It is said by Mr. 
Willement, on the authority of the Lansdowne MS. 932, that there were formerly in the Church of 
St. Katharine, near the Tower, two shields, one with the Black Prince’s Arms, and the other sable, 
siz Ostrich Feathers erect, argent, 3, 2, and 1, each fixed on a scroll or, inscribed Icu Dien, 
and that a shield similarly charged once stood in a window of the south aisle, in St Olave’s church, 
in the Old Jewry. Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 47. 
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which, though known to Anstis,' has never before been published, and for 
which I am indebted to my learned friend Mr. Hardy. On the 25th of April 
1370, the Prince issued a Warrant under his Privy Seal, dated from the City 
of Angoulesme, in which he styled himself “ Edward, eldest son of the King 
of France and England, Prince of Aquitaine and of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
Earl of Chester, Lord of Biscay, and of Castre d’Ordiales,” and addressed 
to Sir Richard de Stafford, Sir Piers de L and John de Henxworth, 
granting to John de Esquet for his good services, fifty marks per annum out 
of his Exchequer of Chester by the Chamberlain thereof, and commanding 
the said John de Henxworth to issue Letters Patent for the same under 
the Seal in his custody. At the bottom of this Warrant," and probably in 
the Prince’s own hand, is this extraordinary addition : 


Yoronce 
Soucy pt Pr" 


This signature is the more remarkable from being the only known instance 
in which the Black Prince signed any instrument whatever ; for, although 
there are, it is believed, some documents of the period which were signed by 
French Princes, and although early in the reign of King Henry the Fourth 
on Privy Seal Warrants are the words “ De par le Roy,”" and in the same reign 
the Letters of the Prince of Wales were sometimes superscribed “ De par le 
Prince,” but not in the autograph of the King or Prince, yet the practice did 
not prevail in England in the time of Edward the Third. Nor is there any 
other example of a Motto being used, instead of the words “ De par le Roi,” 
or “ De par le Prince,” or instead of the name, or the initials, except in two 
Letters from the Earl of Northumberland to King Henry the Fourth, one in 
June 1403, and the other in January 1405, which* are signed “ Matathias.” 
It was, however, usual to describe eminent persons in satirical or political 
verses by their Badges. 

' Anstis’ MSS. “ Officers of Arms,” in the College of Arms, vol. iii. pp. 206, 207. 

* Original in the Tower. See a copy of the Warrant in Aprenpix, No. II. The Warrant was 
cancelled on the 8th of August, 4 Ric. II. 1380, because the King had granted to the said John de 
Esquet twenty pounds a year for life out of the County of Chester. 


* Proceedings of the Privy Council, vol. i. pp. 128, 129, et seq. * Ibid. pp. 231, 232. 
* Proceedings of the Privy Council, vol. i. p. 205, vol. ii. p. 103. 
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The Will of the Black Prince shews that the Feathers were a Badge, and 
not Armorial Ensigns, as he twice calls them “our Badge ;” and it is also 
manifest that they were never used as his Crest. 

A material inference, with relation to the supposed warlike origin of the 
Plume, may be drawn from that document, namely, that the Badge was 
wholly unconnected with War, inasmuch as the man and horse who were 
to precede his corpse “for Peace” were to wear his Badge of Ostrich Feathers, 
while the man and horse “ for War,” wearing his Arms quarterly, was to be 
followed by another man armed, carrying a black Pennon charged with Ostrich 
Feathers. The meaning of these directions probably was, that one horse and 
one man should represent the Prince as equipped for War, and that the other 
horse and man should represent him equipped for Jousts and Tournaments. 

In further refutation of the tradition which assigns the Feathers to the 
Battle of Cressy, it is material to observe, that the Crest of John King of 
Bohemia, who fell at Cressy, was two wings of a Vulture semée of linden 
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leaves of gold expanded, and not a Plume of Ostrich Feathers’ An 
Ostrich is said to have been the Badge of the Emperor Charles the 
Fourth, King of Bohemia, son of John King of Bohemia, who was slain at 
Cressy ; and it was undoubtedly the Badge of his daughter Anne, Consort of 
King Richard the Second. Queen Philippa’s grandmother was the sister of 
Henry Count of Luxemburgh, great-grandfather of the Emperor Charles the 
Fourth; and if, as there is reason to suppose, an Ostrich was the ancient 
Badge of that House, the Ostrich Feathers borne by Queen Philippa and Her 
sons may have been derived from that source. 


¥ See his Seals in “ Olivarii Vredii Sigilla, Genealogia et Historia Comitum Flandriz,’ vol. i. 
pp. 63, 64, and the Observations on the Heraldic Devices on the Effigies of Richard the Second 
and his Consort Anne of Bohemia, by John Gough Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxix. who quotes a Flemish poem cited by Baron Reiffenberg in his recent edition of Barante’s 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy, in which the Crest of John King of Bohemia is thus described 
as two wings of a Vulture, besprinkled with linden leaves of gold : 

“ Twee ghiers vlogelen daer aen geleyt 
Die al vol bespringelt zyn 
Met linden bladeren guld fyn ; 
Met es, als ick mereken can, 
Van Behem coninck Jan.” 

* Queen Anne, the first Consort of Richard the Second, is represented on her tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, wearing a dress richly embroidered with Ostriches (standing on a mound, ducally 
gorged and chained, and having in the beak a nail), a peculiarly formed knot, and the initials R. and 
A. each surmounted by a crown. See the Plates in the Archwologia, vol. xxix. and Mr. John 
Gough Nichols’s interesting remarks on the subject. An Ostrich was also worn pendant to the 
Collar of the Queen's livery ;—* Item i. coler de la livere de la Roigne que Dieux arsoille ove un 
Ovtriche,” &c. “Item j. autre hanape appelle Gryppeshey, le hanape et le coverecle d'un sort, 
ove deuz peez d'argent ennorez, et en les founcez dedeins le ditz hanape et coverecle d'un sort ove 
deux peez d'argent ennorez, et en les founcez dedeins le ditz hanape et coverecle steiantz, deux 
Ostriches blanks, steant sur an vert terage, coronez, et sur le summet les Armes du Roy.” Mr. 
Nichols’ hypothesis respecting the Ostrich Feathers is, that “ the Bohemian King, who was a relation 
of Queen Anne no more distant than her paternal grandfather, may very probably have used the 
Badge of an Ostrich, as well as his son the Emperor Charles, the Queen's father; and that the . 
Prinee, upon his victory over this Monarch, who, from such a Badge, would be called the Ostrich, 
possibly adopted the conceit that the feathers of the conquered bird formed an emblematical trophy 
very significant of his suecess. Such a conjecture may be the more acceptable from accommodating 
itself with the received tradition respecting the field of Crecy, and may therefore be adopted, unless 
it should appear that the Feather, (which we also find borne by the brothers of the Black Prince,) 
was used by our English Princes before that event, which, I confess, I think not improbable.” 
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The only other contemporary evidence of the usage of the Feathers in the 
reign of King Edward the Third, are Szats. Upon neither the Great Seal of 
that Monarch, nor upon the only Seal of his Consort, in Sandford’s “ Genea- 
logical History of the Kings of England,” is the Ostrich Feather. There is, 
however, one Seal of King Edward the Third, on 
which Feathers are introduced, namely, a Seal 
which is inscribed on the obverse, “S. Epwarp! 
ReGis ANGLIE ET FRANCIE,” and on the reverse, 
“Pro Lanis ET CoREIS LIBERANDIS.” The ob- 
verse contains a shield charged with the Arms 
of France and England, quarterly, and on each 
side of the shield is a Feather rudely engraved. 
On the reverse are three lions passant guardant, 
not placed in an escutcheon.* 

The Seals of the Black Prince afford some, but by no means satisfactory 
information. Eight different Seals have been found, and they may be thus 
described :— 

I. A large Seal, having on one side the effigy of the Prince on horseback in 
armour, the shield and trappings of his horse charged with the Arms of 
England, differenced by a label of five points, and inscribed “S. Epwarp1 
ILLustris Reais ANGLIE FILII.” On the other side is a large shield of the 
Arms of England, and a label of five points, inscribed “ Epwarpus PRINCEPS 
Wa uz, Comes Cestrig£, ET ConnuBIz£;"" but there are not any Feathers 
on it. 

Il. A small Seal, attached to a deed dated on the 16th of July, 28 Edw. 
III. 1354, inscribed “ Sieé1t_t. Epwarpi Fitir Regis ANGLIE ComiTis 
CestriE,” and having a shield of the Arms of England, differenced by a 
label ;° but there are not any Feathers on it. 

III. The Prince’s Great Seal for the Duchy of Aquitaine, engraved in Sand- 


* A cast, Nos. 147, 148, is in the British Museum. 
» A cast in the possession of Mr. Doubleday, from the original in the Archives du Royaume, 
Paris. 


* Ibid. in the Augmentation Office. 
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ford’s Genealogical History,’ on the reverse of which the Prince is represented 
seated under a canopy, and a large Ostrich Feather, with a scroll on the quill, 
is introduced on each side of him, with the letter @ over one, and the letter B 
over the other Feather. 

IV. A small Seal, also engraved by Sandford®, containing a helmet, the crest, 
and a shield charged with the Arms of France and England quarterly, differenced 
by a label, and having on each side of the helmet an Ostrich Feather ona scroll. 

V. The Seal represented in the annexed en- 
graving, which is attached to a deed in the 
Augmentation Office, dated on the 19th of July, 
37 Edw. III. 1362, and which exactly resembles 
the Seal last mentioned, except that there is not 
a scroll on the Feathers. 

VI. A small Seal, also in the Augmentation 
Office, very like Nos. IV. and V. except that it 
has no Feathers. 

VII. A Seal¢ without helmet or crest, and 
having a shield with the Arms of France and 
England quarterly, but no Feathers. 

VIII. Another small Seal, containing a shield of the Arms of France and 
England, and a label of three points, between two smail Feathers, without 
scrolls. 

As it consequently appears that the Feathers were omitted on some of the 
Prince of Wales's Seals, which were engraved after the year 1346, no infer- 
ence in favour of the supposed connection of the Badge with the Battle of 
Cressy can be drawn from the omission of the Feathers on the Seal, (No. I.) 
which was certainly engraved before that event. 

It will now be shown that the Ostrich Feathers were borne, with a slight 





« P. 125, and a cast from the original in the Archives du Royaume, Paris. 

e P. 125. 

‘ There is a drawing of this Seal in the Cottonian MS. Julius C. vit. where it is said to have 
been attached to a deed in the 45th Edw. III. 1371. 

® From a cast of the original in the Archives du Royaume, Paris. 
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difference", by some of the other, if not by all, the Sons of King Edward the 
Third, besides the Prince of Wales; but it must first be observed that the 
Prince’s widow, JoAN Princess or WALES, by her Will in 1385, bequeathed 
to her son Prince Richard a new bed of red velvet, embroidered with Ostrich 
Feathers of silver,and leopards’ heads of gold, with branches and leaves of silver.' 

Of the Arms or Badges of Lione, DuKE or CLARENCE, the second Son 
of King Edward the Third, who died in 1368, no contemporary evidence has 
been discovered. 

Joun or Gaunt DuKE oF LANCASTER, the third Son, and his descendants, 
all used the Ostrich Feathers. By his Will, dated in 1398, he bequeathed 
to the altar of St. Paul’s his large bed, of cloth of gold, powdered with 
gold roses, on pipes of gold, and in each pipe two white Ostrich 
Feathers ;* and a sable shield charged with three Ostrich Feathers ermine, 
the quills and escrolls or, together with a shield containing his Arms, were 
placed near his tomb, in a window of that Cathedral.' There is now in the 
cloisters at Canterbury a remarkable boss of the Duke of Lancaster, in allusion 
to his title of King of Castile and Leon. On a Castle, or, is a shield argent, 
charged with a Lion rampant gules, the Arms of Leon. Two hands issue 
from behind the shield, and grasp the exterior part of the Castle. The whole 
is surrounded by two Ostrich Feathers, each having a chain along the quill; 
and at the bottom of the device is a Lion couchant, within a coronet.™ 

No evidence has been discovered, that EpMoNpD oF LANGLEY, DUKE OF 
York, the fourth Son of King Edward the Third, bore the Ostrich feather ; 
but, as shown hereafter, his son Richard Duke of York undoubtedly did so. 


» It is said in the Harl. MS. 304, f. 12, that “the Ostrich feather, silver, and pen gold, is the King’s. 
The Ostrich feather, pen, and all silver, is the Prince’s. The Ostrich feather, gold, the pen ermine, is 
the Duke of Lancaster's. The Ostrich feather, silver, and pen gobonné, is the Duke of Somerset's.” 

i “Item lego precarissimo filio meo Regi supradicto lectum meum de velvet rubrum novum 
operatum in broderia cum pennis Ostric’ argent’ et cum capitibus Leopardorum de auro, cum ramis 
et foliis argenteis.” Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 78. 

* “Ttem jeo devise a la suisdit aultier du Seynt Poule mon graunt lyt de drap’ d’ore, le champ 
piers poudres des roses d'or myses sur pipes d'or, et en chescun pipe deux plums d Ostrich blankes.” 
Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 149. 1 Sandford's Genealogical History, p. 244. 

™ Engraved in Willement’s Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, but more accurately in 
the Excerpta Cantiana, by the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, F.S.A. 
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Tuomas oF Woopstock, Duke or GLoucEsTER, the youngest Son, 
used two Badges, one an Ostrich Feather, and the other a Swan, the latter 
being derived from his wife Eleanor, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford". Both these Badges occur on his 
Great Seal,’ the ground of which is diapered, and a Feather (without a 
scroll) and a Swan occur alternately in the compartments. 

It will now be stated by what other descendants of King Edward the 
Third the Ostrich Feathers are known to have been borne, and with what 
peculiarities. 

Kine RicHARD THE SEcoND, though he adopted a White Hart for his 
Badge, occasionally used the Ostrich Feathers. On his Seal in the first year 
of his reign, in the Augmentation Office, an Ostrich Feather, with a plain escroll 
attached, is placed on each side of the shield. In an illumination in the 
contemporary life of that Monarch, in which he is represented conferring 
knighthood upon his cousin Henry of Lancaster, afterwards King Henry the 
Fifth, an attendant bears a Pennon azure, semée of Ostrich Feathers or ; and 
the caparisons of the King’s horse, which are red, are ornamented with gold 
Ostrich Feathers.” A Feather with the escro!l also occurs at the end of the 
legend, on his Seal as Prince of Wales ;* and in the Accounts of the Great 
Wardrobe between 1383 and 1385, a gown embroidered with Ostrich Feathers 
is mentioned." In another Wardrobe Account,’ without date, a bed is described 
as of the largest size, embroidered with a fret and white Ostrich Feathers, 
with an escutcheon containing heads of Ladies and Feathers ; “also a bed of 
the Prince, whom God assoil,” with the Arms of Kent and Wake, and a White 
Hart in the centre of a circle; which tends to show that Richard the Second’s 
favourite Badge of the White Hart was derived from his mother, Joan, daughter 
of Edmund Earl of Kent, by Margaret daughter and heiress of John Lord Wake. 

King Richard granted “ two Ostrich Feathers erect,” together with the Arms 
of Edward the Confessor, to his cousin Thomas Moubray Duke of Norfolk, the 


" See some remarks on a Swan as the Badge of the Earls of Hereford in the Archzologia, vol. 
xxi. p. 196. 

* Engraved in Sandford’s Genealogical History, p. 125. 

» Harleian MS. 1319; Archaologia, vol. xx. p. 30. 4 Sandford, p. 190. 

* Roll marked W.N. 1302, at Carlton Ride. * A fragment at Carlton Ride- 
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Earl Marshal ; and Gower, in his Metrical Chronicle called the “ Chronica Tri- 
partita,” describing various personages by their Badges, designates the Duke 
of Norfolk as “ Penna Coronata.”" In some remarkable Armorial bearings 
at Venice,* which are supposed to have commemorated this Nobleman, who 
died in that City, the Ostrich Feathers are introduced, together with a Swan, 
a Collar of 3%, and a Hart. The Feathers were also borne by his son, John 
Moubray, second Duke of Norfolk.” 

Kine HENRY THE Fourtn, be- 
fore his accession, used the Feathers 
in a very remarkable manner? The 
shield is divided, per pale: on the 
dexter side are the Arms of Edward 
the Confessor, differenced by a label 
of three points, impaled with his 
own Arms (France and England, 
quarterly, and a label of five points) ; 
and on the sinister side are the Arms 
of his wife, Mary de Bohun. On 
each side of the shield is an Ostrich 
Feather, charged with four small 





t Cotton. MS. Julius C. vit. f. 238, on the authority of the Register of the Abbey of Newburgh. 
After stating the grant of the Dukedom of Norfolk to Thomas Earl of Nottingham, Earl Marshal: “ Et 
dedit eidem Thome ad portandum in sigillo et vexillo suis Arma Sancti Edwardi; Idcirco arma bipartita 
portavit, viz. Sancti Edwardi et Domini Marescalli Anglia, cum duabus pennis strutionis erectis.” 
See an engraving of his Seal in Vincent's Discoverie of Errors in Brooke's Catalogue of Nobility, 
p- 389, where two large Feathers encircle the Crest, and three Shields, one large containing the 
Arms of Edward the Confessor impaling those of Thomas of Brotherton, viz. England with a 
label of three points, between two escutcheons, one of the Arms of Moubray, the other also of the 
Arms of Moubray or Segrave, viz. a Lion rampant. 

" The Chronica Tripartita is printed in the Appendix to Gough’s History of Pleshy. Vide 
Gentleman’s Magazine, N. S. vol. xvii. p. 480. 

* Archwologia, vol. xxix. p. 387. Y Sandford, p. 211. 

* Seal affixed to a Charter in the British Museum, (marked Addit. Charter, No. 5829) dated at 
Lempster on the 31st July, 23 Ric. Il. 1399, wherein he is described as “ Henry Duc de Lancastre, 
Conte de Derby, de Nycole, de Leycestre, de Herford, et de Northampton, Seneschal d’ Angleterre.” 
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scrolls, the lowest scroll having the letters So, the next ue, the next rep, 
and the uppermost, ne, forming his Motto, Soverepne. 

After his Accession this Monarch con- 
tinued to use the Feathers, as is shewn 
by his Secretum affixed to his Will, and 
now for the first time (it is believed) en- 
graved,* on which two Lions are placed 
couchant at the bottom of the Shield, 
each holding an Ostrich Feather with a 
scroll, but without any Motto. In a list 
of various Banners and Pennons in a 
Wardrobe Account” of this or the pre- 
ceding reign, the “ Pennon of the Feathers” 
is mentioned. 

Kino Henry THE Firru used the Feathers both before and after his acces- 
sion. On his Seal, inscribed “S. HENRICI PRINCIPIS WALL. Ducis AQuITAN. 
Lancastr. Cornus. Comitis Cest.” an Ostrich Feather and scroll (without 
any inscription) is placed in the mouth of a Swan on each side of the 
escutcheon ;° and on his Seal for the Duchy of Lancaster, inscribed 
“SS. Henrict Del GRATIA REGIS ANGLIE ET HEREDIS REGNI FRAN’ ET 
p'Nt HIBERNIE PRO DUCATU LANCASTRI&,” “ as well as on his Seal for the 
Office of the Coket for the Duchy of Cornwall, a Feather and scroll are 
introduced on each side of the shield, which, on the last-mentioned Seal, 
is surmounted by a Swan.* His Great Seal‘ as King exhibits, on the com- 
partment on which his feet rest, three escutcheons, of which the centre is 
charged with three Ostrich Feathers, having a scroll on each : the escutcheon 
on the right contains the Arms of the Dukedom of Cornwall, “ Argent, a lion 
rampant gules, crowned or, within a bordure sable, bezantée;” and the 





* From a drawing in a MS. in the College of Arms, obligingly communicated by Sir Charles 
George Young, Garter. 

» Roll marked T. G. 5068, now in the Repository at Carlton Ride. © Sandford, p. 239. 

¢ Engraved in the Surtees Society's volume on “ The Priory of Finchale,” p. 163. 

e Engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcv. p. 11 and p. 497. 

f Sandford,p. 239. 
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escutcheon on the left is charged with the Arms of the Earldom of Chester> 
“ Azure, three garbs or.” 

There can be no doubt that Kina HENRY THE S1xTH used the Feathers ; 
for one of the dishes at his Coronation feast was “a frytour garnished with a 
leopard’s head, and ij estryche feders;”* and in a list of Banners and 
Pennons in a Wardrobe Account of the 33rd Henry VI. 1454—5, “ three Pen- 
nons of the Feathers of entretaille ; five Pennons, beaten, of the Feathers,” and 
“three hundred and nine Pensells of the Feathers, are mentioned." A con- 
temporary M.S. gives as the “ King’s Badges ” “ Sable, three Ostrich feathers 
argent, penned and labelled or;' and Camden states that King Henry the 
Sixth bore two Feathers in saltire/ 

It may be here observed that the earliest notice that has been found of the 
Sovereign’s present Motto, “ Dizu ET MON Droit,” is in the 13th Hen. VI. 
1435, when a gown embroidered with silver Crowns, and with the Motto 
“ Dieu et mon Dropt,” is mentioned.* His son Edward, Prince of Wales, 
certainly adopted the Feathers, as his Seal contains his Arms surmounted by 
a Swan; and on each side of the shield is a Feather and escroll.' Moreover, 
according to Stow, when Edward the Fourth landed at Ravenspur, and pre- 
tended to claim only his Dukedom of York, and not the Crown, he “ cried in 
every place, ‘ King Henry and Prince Edward,’ wearing an Ostrich Feather, 
Prince Edward's livery.”™ 

An Ostrich Feather was also the Badge of the younger sons of King Henry 
the Fourth. It occurs with a scroll on the Seal of THomas DuKE oF CLARENCE, 
the second son.» On one Seal of Joun DuKE or Beprorp, the third son, 
inscribed “SiGiILLUM JOHANNIS FILIE HeNrRIc1 ReGis ANGLI#,” an 
Ostrich Feather with five scrolls, containing on the first, $0, on the second, p, 
on the third, er, on the fourth, ei, and on the fifth and uppermost, ne, i. e. 
Sovereine, is placed on each side of the shield.” On another of his Seals 


* Cotton. MS. Julius, B. 1. printed in the Chronicle of London, pp. 168, 9. 
» This Wardrobe Account, for which I am indebted to Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq. contains so 
many curious entries, that it will be given in the Aprenprx, No. III. 


' Harleian MS. No. 6163. j Remains, Ed. 1605, p. 163. * Roll at Carlton Ride, 
' Sandford, p. 240. ™ Annals, p. 423. ® Cotton. MS. Julius C. vis. f, 147, 


° Engraved in “ The Priory of Finchale,” p. 162. 
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there are Ostrich Feathers in the same position, but charged with three scrolls 
without any inscription ;” and the Feather also occurs, but with a single 
scroll, on his monumental tablet.1 HumpHrey Duke or GLOUCESTER, the 
youngest son of that Monarch, placed a shield sable charged with three Ostrich 
Feathers, and scrolls, surrounded by the Garter, and with his Supporters, 
in a window in Greenwich church." The Feathers were likewise borne by 
some of the descendants of John of Gaunt and Katharine Swynford. On the 
Stall plate, as a Knight of the Garter, of Joun Braurort DUKE oF 
SomERSET, about 1440, an Ostrich Feather, the stem gobonné, argent and 
azure, fixed in a scroll or, is placed on each side of the helmet ; and a small 
Ostrich Feather and scroll occur on the Seal of MARGARET BEAUFORT 
CounTEss oF RicnMonpD, the mother of King Henry the Seventh." 

The House of York also used an Ostrich Feather for its Badge. Epwarp 
Duke or York, who was slain at Agincourt, in 1415 (eldest son of Edmond 
of Langley, fourth son of King Edward the Third,) not only introduced the 
Feather and scroll on his Seal,‘ but he also placed the Motto Ech Dien on the 
scroll ; and by his Will he bequeathed to his wife Philippa his bed with Feathers 
and leopards,” his white and red tapestry, with garters, fetter-locks, and 
falcons, and his green bed embroidered with a circle. His brother Richarp 
Duke or York bore the Feather and escroll,” but not the Motto, as did his 
son RicHARD DuKE oF YorK.” 

The Badge does not occur on theGreat Seal of Kine EpwaRp THE FourTs,* 
and there is no proof that he ever used it. The Seal of his eldest son, Eowarp, 


P Sandford, p. 240. 4 Ibid. p. 306. 
' MS. Lansdowne 874, f. 115; copied in The Topographer, Feb. 1843, p. 59. 
* Sandford, p. 240. t Ibid. p. 352. 


* “Item je devise a ma tresamée compaignée Philippe mon lit de plumes et leopars ove |'apparaill’ 
mes tapitz blanks et rouges au gartiers, lokers, et faucons, mon lit de vert embroude ove une com- 
pass,” &c. Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 219. 

* See a sketch of his Seal in the 13 Hen. IV. and 2 Hen. V. in the Cotton. MS. Julius C. vir. 
f. 166 and 176. 

” See their Seals in Sandford, p. 232, and in the 23rd and 28th Hen. VI. in the Cotton. MS. 
Julius C. vir. f. 177. 

* In the Wardrobe Accounts of this Monarch, in 1480, is an entry of the delivery to Hastings 
Pursuivant of “ten Ostrich Feathers, each of which cost ten shillings” (p. 119), but in what way 
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(afterwards King Edward the Fifth,) as Princz or WaALEs, represents the Os- 
trich Feather ina novel manner. On the obverse the Prince appears armed on 
horseback, his shield and the trappings of his horse charged with three Lions 
passant regardant in pale, their tails between their legs, being the Arms of 
North Wales, and a single Ostrich Feather is fixed on the horse’s head. The 
ground is diapered fretté, having a rose on each fret, and in each of the compart- 
ments are an Ostrich Feather and label. On the reverse is a shield charged with 
the same Arms, surmounted by a Coronet, having on both sides of the shield a 
large Ostrich Feather erect, with an escroll containing the words Icn Dien, 
and each Feather is held by a Lion.” In the representation of King 
Edward the Fourth, his Queen and family, in the north window of the north 
transept of Canterbury Cathedral, the Prince of Wales is placed before a 
background of an arras hanging, per pale argent and vert, semé of Ostrich 
Feathers, each having a label charged with the motto ¢ Dyn." This Prince 
had a Pursuivant of Arms called “Icu Dien,” who was present at the 
translation of the body of Richard Duke of York in 1476," and who is 
expressly said to have attended another Ceremonial, “for the Prince.” ” 

The next occasion on which any notice of Ostrich Feathers occurs is in the 
account of materials issued for the Coronation of Kinc RicHarp THE THIRD, 
when Sir Thomas Tyrrell, the Master of the Horse, received sixteen yards of 
white and green velvet, bordered with eight yards of crimson cloth of gold, 
garnished with Ostrich Feathers. 
they were to be used does not appear; probably, however, as an ornament of dresses. In the 
window of the Church of Netteswell in Essex, there were formerly, and which were apparently placed 
there in the early part of the reign of Edward the Fourth, some remarkable representations of the 
Ostrich Feather, namely, a border composed of five red and five blue Ostrich Feathers, having an 
escroll on each. From the information of Charles Winston, Esquire. 

Y Engraved in the Archwologia, vol. xx. p. 579, where the Arms and Lions are erroneously 
stated to be those of England, and where the coronet is as erroneously called a “cap of mainte- 
nance!” The same Arms are enamelled on the hilt of the State Sword of the Earldom of Chester, 
which belonged to this Prince, and is now in the British Museum. 

* See a drawing made by Schnebbelie in 1789, in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
From the information of Albert Way, Esq. Director of the Society. 

* MS. marked M. xi. f. 108, in the College of Arms, where he is styled “ Hic Dien pour le 
Prince de Gales.” 

» Anstis, MSS. in the College of Arms, vol. iii. f. 201, from the information of Sir Charles 
George Young, Garter. 
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The Ostrich Feathers were borne by ArtTHUR PRINCE or WALEs, son of 
King Henry the Seventh. His Seal as Prince of Wales was precisely similar 
to that of Edward Prince of Wales, son of King Edward the Fourth above 
described, except that a cross occurs on the frets, instead of a rose; three 
Feathers are fixed on the horse’s head instead of one, and the Feather and 
label on each side of the shield is supported by a Dragon, instead of a Lion.° 
The Feathers, with various other Badges,—Roses, Portcullises, Fetterlocks 
and Falcons, Fleurs de lis, Pomegranates, and Roses en Soleil,—also frequently 
occur on his Tomb in Worcester Cathedral,‘ sometimes singly, but in other 
places two Feathers are placed together ; and in others three are united by 
an escroll. 

The annexed engraving represents the Feathers and Motto in a novel but 
picturesque form, as they occur on stained glass, of the time of Henry the 
Eighth, in the Porter’s Lodge, in the Tower of London. 





After that period the Badge seems to have been considered to belong ex- 


clusively to the Sovereign’s Eldest Son ; and Prince Epwarp, afterwards 
King Edward the Sixth (but who was never Prince of Wales), used it in an 


© Archwologia, vol. xx. p. 579. 4 Sandford, p. 447. 
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unprecedented manner. In St. Dunstan's church, 
London, were the Arms of Henry the Eighth, having 
on the dexter side one of his Badges, and on the 
other a roundel, per pale sanguine and azure, within 
a wreath composed of leaves and roses, and charged 
with the letters E. P. Between the letters was a 
plume of three Ostrich Feathers argent, penned or, 
passing through a label, inscribed Ico DizeN—the 
Feathers being surmounted by the Prince's coronet.* 
Another, but somewhat similar example, occurs on a piece of glass‘ which 
is supposed to have come from Reynold's 
Place, Horton Kirby, in Kent. On a 
circle argent, rayonated or, are three 
Ostrich Feathers of the first, quilled of 
the second, encircled by a gold coronet, 
between the letters P. E.; and beneath 
the Feathers is an escroll charged with 
the Motto Icu Dien. 

On the Seal of Kino PaILip AND 
Queen Mary for the Duchy of Lan- 
caster is a shield of the Arms of the 
Duchy, having on each side an Ostrich 








VY ye Wada WW \Sas Feather and escroll, one escroll being in- 





scribed M. R., and the other D. L.® 

Henry Prince or Waxes, son of King James the First, sometimes bore 
the Feathers like his predecessor, Arthur Prince of Wales; and on other 
occasions he placed the Feathers on a sun." 

Since that period the usual manner of bearing the Feathers is as a Plume 
encircled by a coronet; and from ignorance of the real character of this 
ancient and beautiful Badge, it has sometimes been considered as the 
Crest of the Princes of Wales. 


e Lansdowne MS. 874, f. 97. 

‘ Now in the possession of Albert Way, Esquire, Director S.A. From the information of 
Charles Winston, Esquire. 

® Attached to a Patent, dated 24th of November, 1 Ph. and Mar. 1554, in the British Museum, 
marked xxxij. 39. h Willement’s Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 49. 
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Upon the origin or history of the Prince of Wales’s Mottoes, “ ¥eh Dien ” 
and “ Houmout,” I regret to say that I have not been able to discover any 
satisfactory information. 

That “ Icn Dien” are German, and not, as Camden suggests, old English 
words, and that they mean “ J serve,”—a simple expression indicating the 
illustrious bearer’s position and sense of duty,—will not, I believe, be disputed. 
This Motto seems to have been affixed to each Feather ; but the Black Prince 
appears to have attached more importance to his other Motto “ Houmovut” 
than to “ Ic Dien,” inasmuch as he does not mention the latter in his Will, 
while he directed the former to be placed over each of the escutcheons on his 
Tomb, as well those containing the Ostrich Feathers, as those containing his 
Arms. Few attempts have been made to ascertain the origin, or the mean- 
ing of “ Houmout,” which has sometimes been erroneously printed 
Houmont, and as erroneously supposed to be French. The Motto is 
however, I believe, formed of the two old German words, “ Hoogh moed,” 
“hoo moed,” or “ hoogh-moe,” i. e. magnanimous, high-spirited,’ and was 
probably adopted to express the predominant quality of the Prince’s mind. 

That German Mottoes were used by Queen Philippa, is shewn by the 
fact that in 1361 King Edward the Third presented her with two richly 
embroidered Corsets for the Feast of the Circumcision, on one of which was 
“a certain Motto of the Lady the Queen, MYN BIDDENYE ;” and on the other, 
‘“ lCH WRUDE MUCH, on agold band worked in letters of gold, silk, and pearls.” 

In concluding these remarks I have only to repeat that, in my opinion, 
there is no truth in the tradition which assigns the Badge of the Ostrich 
Feathers to the Battle of Cressy, or of Poictiers ; and I am strongly impressed 
with the belief that it was derived, as well as the Mottoes, from the House of 
Hainault, possibly from the Comté of Ostrevant, which formed the appanage 
of the eldest sons of the Counts of that Province. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 


N. Harris NIco.Las. 
To Hupsow Gurney, Esq. F.R.S. 


Vice-President. 


|“ Hoogh-moed, Hoo-moed, Hoogh-moe, digheyd, magnanimitas, fastus, arrogantia, elatio animi, 
sublatio animi, celsitas, animi magnitudo.” Etymologicum Teutonice Linguw Cornelii Kiliani 
Dufflei, 4to. 1632. 

) Wardrobe Accounts, 37 & 38 Edw. III., at Carlton Ride, Roll marked “W. N. 749.” Vide 
Appenpix No. IV. 








APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


WARDROBE ACCOUNT OF EDWARD III. PRESERVED AMONGST THE RECORDS LATE OF 
THE QUEEN’s REMEMBRANCER, AT CARLTON RIDE. 


Hec indentura testat? Gd Diis Henf de Wakefeld nup custos gardef dni Regis litauit 
di... de Mulsho succedenti eidem Henf in eodem offic vesselament subscriptum 
videt 





(j lxxiiij 8 ij d 
j Ixxviij § j 4 ob 
j lxxvs ij @ 
j iiij ti ij a ob 
ix candelabr argent alb pond p pond aur {j Ixxvs xd 
j lxxviijs ja 
jxxxijs ja 
j xxxviij 5 ja 
|j xxxvs va 
Vni salar argent deaur ponder? p idem pond xlij8 viij @ 
xxxviij coclear argent alt sigii % tra coro pond Ixij 8 
Vna olla argent deaur pond p idem pondus viij t6 xvj 8 viij 4 
Vna olla argent deauf eiusd secte ponder viij th xiiijs ij a 
Vnus aquay argent deaur ponder xlvj § 
x ciphi argent alt cursat non sigii ponder ix tb xijs ja 
Vna pelvis p clarrer * argent alb pond iiij 1 xviij § iiij @ 
Duo aquar argent deaur ponder xlij § vj a 
Duo olle argent alt de lagefi sigii cum vna rosa pond p ) j vj th x@ 
idem pond jvj to x@ 
Vna olla argent de potelt ponder lxiiij 8 vij 4 
v ciphi argent alt sigii ex in fund vno leopd pond iiij tb xiijs vj 4 
Duo olle argent deauf p toti ? eymelt in coopctis armis ) j vj tb xj 5 iij 4 
Angt ? Frané quart ponder jvj it xvi xa 


j lviij 8 iiij 4 ob 
Quatuor olle argent alt quatt de potelt sigii ext* in coop- jlixs ija ob 
ctis ari Angt ? Frané quart ponder p idem pondus. jlxs ij@ ob 
j lvij 5 vja 
* pro clarret. 
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Vna calefactor argent alt ci coopcto pforat sigh ext™ in) )_,, viij @ 
tenelt armis Angt ? Frané q*rt pond 
x ciphi argent alt plani sig ci vno leopd pond ix th xvs 
Vna plata argent deaur quond Re" mris pond viij 1 xj 3 
Vna plata argent deauf minor pond cxj 8 
Vna plata argent eiusd secte pond exvj§ viijd 
iiijt disci argent alb pui p fruct pond in? se Ixxij § j@ 
Vna plat p spéb; argent deaur Tey in fund % bord ci)... 
flo dilié apm ve 
j xiiij3 va 
Tres disci p spebus sigii ex“ in bordur armis quartelt ponder j xiiij 8 iiij @ 
j xiiij 3 vij a4 
xv disci argent alt p fruct sigi inf“ in borduy vno scuch 5 a <i - 
de armis Angt ¥ Frané q“rt pond in? se avy) and vy" & 
ix disci magni p in?ferctis argent deaur pond xxv tb ijs vja 
xxiiij disci argent deaur ponder xxxiij tb iiij 3 vij d 
ix disci argent alb cur’ ponder xvij th xv vjd 
ix disci argent alb minor pond xiij tb ijs xd 
Vnii caleféoF sine pede ci vno magno coclear pond vj t xixs x@ 
xiiij disci als argent de vna secta sigii ex“ in bord vno 
leopdo ? vno flor de lié ponder 


| xx tt xsvd@ 


Vn’ disé arg alt cur’ sigii inf“ in bord ari q“rt pond Xxvj 3 

yj disci argent alt p in?ferctis sigi inf“ in bordur vno) 
scuch arf Angt ? Frané q“rt pondef avy ts 

viij disci argent alt curs sigii inf” in borduf vno scuch de xj tb xjs xjd 
arm Angt ? Frané q*rt ponder 

xx} dis¢ argent alt sigii vno leopdo % vno flor de lié 

xxiiij sal’ argent deauF ponder x th xviijs xj a 

Quatuor sal argent alt sig ex™ in bordur vno leopdo 


- XXxv § iiij @ 
vno flor de lié ponder 


Duo sals argent alb sigii ex“ vno leopd ponder Xvj § viij @ 
xxx sals argent alb sigii infra in bor¢ arf quart xj 6 xiij3 va 
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Par peluia argent deaur eymelt in fund arf Angt % Fran } j cxviij § vj @ 


ptit ponder j cxvjs xj@ 
Par peluid argent deaur ¥ eymelt in fund ari quartellat ) j cxiij # iiij 4 
ponder jcxj8 viij @ 


Par peluii argent deaur eymelt in fundo vno scuch ari } j vj i6 xiij § iiij 4 
Angt 7? Frané q*rt pond j cxvj 8 viij@ 
Vna peluis argent alb cum arm Angt 7 Franc inns 
deaurf in fund ponder 


Vna peluis argent deaur in fund ? in borduF cum ari | levi sixa 
Angt ? Frané g*uat ponder 

Vna peluis argent ath ci bibone deaur in fund ® circifer iiijth vs x@ 
? eym in fund arm Angt ? Fran ptit pond 

VnG lauator arg alt ci coopcto ponder lyj 8 iij @ 

Vni lauator arg alt sine coopcto ponder xlj8 iija 

Vnus aquay argent alb ponder Is x@ 

Duo aquay argent alb sine coopctis ponder ‘ ss = 

Duo aquar argent alb sigh ex* in tenelt vno scuch ari }j xlv 8 vij @ 
Angt t Frané q’rtelt pond j xliiij s xj@ 

Vna olla argent alb magna p Ele* R'* pond xiij 6 xvas va 

Vnus discus arg alb magi p ead Ele“ ponder xiij 1 vj § viij 4 


Quatuor dis¢ argent alb magi p fruct sigi inf* in fund} | 4 x8 ija 
arm Angt ? Frané q“rt pond \ 

Guiness plate argent alt ci pede auf in circifer 7 in fund ) xj tb vj 8 iiijd 

eym vno scuch arm Angt ? F*nc q“rt ) 


Vnus cacab; arg alb de vna lag % @i ponder ix 6 xvjs vj@ 
Vnus cacabs argent alf minor pond iiij % xiiij 3 ix a 
Vnus cacab; argent alb ponder x th x8 viij@ 
Vnii coclear magii vna skom vni flesshok pond xlviij 3 x@ 


xxxvij dis¢ arg alt curS sigii in bor¢ vno scuch armis } 

q’ rtelt pont j 
vj disci arg alb p mantica R* sigii inf* in bord armis 
quart 


xlvj tb iiijs ij ob 


viij t6 xviij § iiij @ 
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vj sals argent alb p mantica R'* ponder¢ lviij 8 iiij @ 
Quatuor disci arg alt magni p intferctis sigii inf“ in bor@ 

vno scuch arf Angt ? F*né q“rt pond 
xvj ciphi arg alt cur’ sigii ex* in fund vno leopd xvj i xiij 4 
Vnus disc? arg alt sigh vno leopdo pond EXViij 8 
vj disci argent alt p fructu pond lxxix 3 ix@ 

j iiij % ijs via 

Quatuor olle arg deauf sigii ex* in coopctis armis Angt ? 

F“né ptit qualibet de potelt pondet p pondus aur 


x tt iijs 


Vn calefactor arg alt ci coopeto pforato sigi in tenelt 
vno scuch de arm Angt ? F“né q*rt pond 


{xij iiij 


jlis 

jlis 
jxlixs va 
— 
j xxij 3 


Tres aquar arg alb sine coopctis sigii in tenelt yno scuch 
de arm q*rt ponder 


ij broch argent alb ponder @ pond aur 


Vnus puus cacabs arg alb3 ponder lijs ixd 

vj candelab arg alb 7 deauf in pede ponder xix tb xvijs ja 
xij candelabr minof eiusd secte pondet xxv th iijs ijd 

vj candelabf altius secte alt p tota pondey cix 8 ija@ 

xxij candelabf vni® secte p se alb p tota pond xvj th xiijs 

vj salaF argent alb deaur in swag ci coopctis pond xij tb ix 8 iij a 

vj salar eiusd secte sine coopctis ponder ix tb ijs 

xxij salar consimit pond p pondus pdém xxj tb xviijs vjd 
ix olle arg alt de potelt sigii in coopctis arm q*rt pond xxxj tb xvjs xjd 
quing, aqua arg alb sig in coopctis eisd arm xix tb iiij § iiij @ 
iiij* chargeours arg alb sigii in bord eisd arf pond xj tb xv ixd 

vj chargeo's eiusd secte sigii in bord eis¢ arm pond xvij 16 ix 8 viij @ 
xj disci arg alt sigii in bord pdict arm pond xiiij tb ixs vij 4 
xxiiij disci consimit sigii eis@ arf ponder xxxj tb viijs vd 
xlviij disci maioris secte sigii pdict ar™ pond Ixvij té xviij § ix 4 
iiij* sal’ arg alb sigh predict ari ponder xxxs ja 
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iiij* pel¥ arg alt sigh in fund arm q“rt pond xv th xiijs 
xij disci arg alb p offi sparie sigh eisd ari pond xij tb ijt vja 


xxiiij disci arg alt fact de nouo p viem Thome de Hassey 
anno xliij sigii inf“ in bord armis Angt % Frané quartelt ) xxxj it v3 
ponder p pond aur 

Duo panni ad auri dyaspines vnius secte campo rub cum 
falco aur 

Duo panni ad aura dyaspines vnius secte campo ind cum 
leo aur 

Due olle arg alt de lag signat in coopcut arii q“artelt ) 


wai. id 
mabe im iij..ij 


VESSELLAM REGINE. 


fund arm Angt ? Frané q*rt q*} vna ci tenelt { j itij 1 xiiij § 
Vnus aqua¥ argent al sigi in tenelt vno scuch de arm Ixviij 8 iiij 4 
Angt ? Hanofi q*rtelt ponder 
Par peluia argent deau¥ larg qua% vna ci bibone f eym 
in fund vno scuch ane R» mfis dat dno Leonelt p eand ) Sine ponde? vel peio 
Rem sine ponde¥ vel pcio 
j lxxs 
j lxixs vj 4 
j lxxs 


iij peli argent alt deauf in circifer fin fund sigii ari 
Angt % Hanofi quartet ponder 


Vnus aguary arg alb sigi in tenelt vno scuch de armis Angt 


xlij § xj d 
? Hanoi q*rtelt ponder 





Par peluiai argent deauf p toti 7 eym inf* in fund arm 
Angt 7 Hanoi q*rt ponder 

Sala¥F argent deauf ad modi elifant portant castri camelt * ) 
cum quing, standard de dius arf stant in carnelt eiusd iiij tb 
castri ponder 


xj tH viv.. 


xv coclea¥ argent quo vni deauf non sigii ? xiiij alb sigh 
ext* vna tra ponder 


XXV..-. 





* pro carnelt. 
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iiij ciphi argent alt cur’ sigi ex* in fund vno scuch de }j xiiij 3 
armis Angt % Hanoi ptit pondef p idem pond ] j xiiij 8 
\ j xiilj § 
(j xxij 3 
quing, ciphi argent deaur sine coopctis 7 ped sigh arm J ¥xy 4 
Angt % Hanoii q“rtellat vno scuch ponder 13 =x 5 
j xxi) 8 
\j xxij § 
due olle argent deaur % eym in coopctis ar Angt ? Hanofi } j cxv 3 x@ 
q*rtelt in scuch q“si de lag pond j vij tb ijs ja 
due olle argent alt de potelt sigii in coopctis armis Angt } j lxxij 3 vj d 
? Hanofi quartelt ponder j lxixs vij@ 
(j xiiij 3 vj @ 
j xiij3 xj@ 
vij ciphi argent alt curs sigii ex“ in fund vno scuch de boos by x@ 
arm Angt % Hanoii ptit pond }J sys wa 
j xilij3 va 
j xij 3 xj @ 
F xj8 iijd 





fj cxiilj 3 iij . . 
quing, olle arg alt de lagefi sigii ex“ in coopctis vno scuch J ——~* 
de armis Angt # Hanofi quartelt ponde? p idem pond j cava ... 


j vj % viij... 
joxjs... 
plata argent deaur p totum cum pede eyii in medio arin)... 

Angt % Hanoii q*rt ponder yy Ib... 
plata consimit cum pede ponder iiij Ib... 
plata argen? deauf p speb; eym in fund eisdem armis) ‘ 

ponder p idem pond iiij 18. vj 8 
iiij’* plate p speb; n sigfi ad mod@ dis¢ pond in? se xlix 8 iiij d 

jxxvyjp3x@ 
quatuor disci cur sigii ex“ in bordur vno scuch de armis | j xxviij§ vj a 
Angt ? Hanoii ptit ponder j xxvij 3 xj@ 


j xxvij3va 
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(j xxij3x@ 
j xxijs ja 
\j xxiij§ ix 


tres disci argent cur8 sigi in fundo vno scuch de armis 
Angt ? Fran¢ ? Hanoii pt 


/j xxiiij§ ix d ob 
quatuor disci curs sigii ex“ in bordur arm Angt % Hanofi }j xxiiijs j 4 
quartelt ponder jxxvs xd 
j xxiiij$ vijd 
Duo disci magni p in?ferctis argent sigii inf in borduf ) j Ixv 8 ij ¢ ob 
vno scuch arm Angt %? Hanoi q*rt pond )j Ixilij$ x.. 


Vous discus argent alt sight inf“ in bordur armi Angt 7) . Vy iii 4 
Hanofi quartelt pondef \ . , 


vn® disc° cong restit p Jotiem Chichestre pond xxv § ix. 
(jvjs 
quing, sals argent alb sigii in bord tra .W. corofi J ‘J: : 
j vj.. 
{jvjSv.. 
jyjs xd 
j vij § iija 
vj sals argent alb sigi ex“ in bordur arm Angt % Hanofi | j vij§ vj@ 
ptit ponder j viij 8 ja ob 
jyjs va ob 
| j vij § iij a 





Discus argent magii p elemo“ Re deauf p tota FeyM in); 1, y ya 
fund vno scuch nigro cum pennis de ostrich ponder 


Olla argent deau¥ ex?ius cii ij tenelt p elemo“ eiusd xtb vjs vid 


SalaF argent deaur ptotum cum trib; columpnis vj pam- | 
pilioi vj ymag deauf % sub columpii vni cristalt ci xj vj tb x5. 
scuch arm Angt % Franc q*rt pond 

Sala¥ argent deauy % eyii ad modi vni* falcofi stant sup}... \ 
vna pticam eyM ca divs arm ponder 

vna nauis argent deaur p totum % eymelt ext* cum duobs } .- pondere 


castelt 
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‘ 


ij panni dyaspinet vni? secte campo rub cum leoii pennat 
? pauofi auf fot % floritur virid 
ij panni dyaspifi vni? secte campo ind color ci leof 7} 
dracofi auf ci flor 7 floritur p"puf color ) 
vnus pann® ad aur de Luyk campo rub color 
vnus pann® dyaspyfi campo rub color 
Due olle argent alt de potelt sigii ex“ in coopcetis armis | j lviij § viij . . 
Angt ? Hanofi q“rtelt ponder )j lixs 
duo disci argent alb magni p in?ferctis sigii inf“ in bordur ) j Ixvij 8 xj @ 
arm Angt ? Hanoi q“ttelt ponde? j ixviij 3 ij@ 
j xxix § vij ad 
) j xxix3 vijd 
j xxviijs xj@ 


Tres disci argent alb sigii inf“ in bordur arf Angt 7 
Hanofi q*rtelt pond 





-j xxiiij 3 iijd 
j xxiiij 8 iij a 
j Xxiiij 3 iij 4 
j xxuij$ vd 

j Xxiiij 8 iij .. 
j xXxiij 3.. 


xiij disci argent alf minof sigt inf“ in borduf eisdem |¢ 
4j xxiij... 


armis ponder p idem pond * aun 
j xxi 8... 
j Xxiiij 8 ij @ 
j xxiiij $ jd 
j Xxiiij § iij @ 
j xxiiij § iij 4 
\j Xxilij § iij 4 





vna peli argent alb deauf in circifer 7 in fund cum arm ) Ixxiiij 3 vij 4 
Angt ? Hanoii q“rt ponder 


ij chargeours argent alb sigii in bordufF eisdem armis ) j lxv3 ij@ 
pondef p idem pondus j lxiiij 8 iiij @ 
j xxvij § iij 4 
quatuor disci arg alb sigii eisdem armis pondef p idem }\j xxvj8 xj @ 
pondus j Xxvij § 
(jp xxijS xj.. 
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vna peli p clari¢ arg alb pond p pond aur lvij... 
vna peli arg alt deauf in fund sine.... 
In cuius rei testimonid ptes pdée ptib; huius indenté sigilt. .. . . . . Dat apud 
Wyndesore xxiiij die Octobr anno regni R* Ed... ... . 
No. Il. 


LETTERS UNDER THE PRIVY SEAL OF EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES, 25TH APRIL, 1370. 
IN THE TOWER. 


Eduuard ainsne fils du Roy de France ? Dengleterre Prince Daquitaine % de Gales 
Duc de Cornewaille Comte de Cestre Seigneur de Biscaye ? de Castre Dordiales. A no; 
chrs % bi ame; S* Richart de Stafford S' Piers de L.... %Johan de Henxteworth 
salus. Come pour le bon Svice que nie ame ? feal Johan de Esquet nous a fait ? fera par 
le temps avenir li aions done3 % ottroie; cynq“nte mary dest)lings chun an durante sa 
vie. A pndre en; nfe Eschequer de Cestre par les meyns de nie chamblein illeogs qui 
p le temps Sra. En fesant a nous homage lige liquel nous avons receu de ly p de cea. 
Volons G sur ceste nre doi % ottroy s° dit vous Johan de Henxteworth ly face; avoir sou; 
née seel esteant en vre garde no} trés patentes ¥ aut’s tieles que apptienent % ly doient 
suffre. Et ces tres vous en sont garrant. Donne sou; nie prive seel a nfe cite Den- 
golesme le xxv. jour de Avril lan Mill ccc soixante dix. 


" yl f=) 


(In dorso.]} 

Vat quia restitut fuer in Cané viii. die Aug anno £.¥ Rici Sedi quarto eo qd diis Rex 
in recompensadéem sume infrasc¥ coné pfato Esquet xx.i pcipiend de exit Com Cesti ad 
tota vita sua. Ido iste tre cancellantr % dapnant'. 


ForpDHAM. 
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No. III. 
ScueDULE OF A WARDROBE ACCOUNT IN THE TowER. 
[33 Hen. 6.]} 


Tuts is a parte of the good¢ that been delivered oute of the Armore by the Kinge 
comaundement sythen the tyme that John Stanley hath been Sergeant of the Arm'rye, 
as it apperith hereafter mor playnly by the pcell¢ that here folowen. 

Furst viij swerd¢ and a long blade of a swerde made in Wasters, some gretter and 
some smaller, for to lerne the King to play in his tendre age. 

Iti a lytyl harneys that the Erle of Warwyk made for the King or that he went over 
the see, garnysshed with gold, which was delived to Duc of Suff? for his sone. 

Iti) xiiij ti delyved by John Merstoii, clere of the Jewell¢ to the said Sergeant, for to 
pay to certain Armurers, which is doofi, as it apperith, by endentures. And the said 
money paied at two tymes, that is to say vij. ti at a tyme. 

Iti a Scottyssh swerde hylte and pomell coved with sylver and a smale corone aboute 
the pomell, which was stollen oute of the Kinge Chamby and the blade brokefi and cast 
into Tempse. 


Iti j. banner of satyn of entertaille of 
the Armes of England and Fraunce. 

Iti ij. banners beten of the Armes of 
England and Fraunce. 

Iti iij. banners of satyn of entertaitt 
of the Armes of Fraunce. 

Iti iij. banners betefi of the Armes of 


Of the which banners ij. were delyved 
to John Chetewyn, and ij. to Thoms 
Boulde, and ij. to John Seynloo that tyme 
Squiers for ye King¢ body, and ij. nowe 
late to my Lord of Shrewesbury ; and all 
the remanent wef delyved for ye entier- 
ment¢ of the iij. Quenes, that is to say 
Quene Katine, the Quene of Fraunce, and 
George Avunee. " = Quene Jotian, my Lord of Bedford and 

It vj. banners beteii of the a my Lady his wyf ; and the pennons and ye 

Iti iiij. banners betei of our Lady. a : 

hres M4 mahi att tlie thie ies pensett were delived in like wyse for to 

sett aboute ye herses of hem. And wher 


— that it liked hem that had the rewel y‘of. 
It’'m v. pennons beten of the feders. 


It’'m cccix. penselle of the feders. ; 





Fraunce. 
Iti vj. banners of entertaille of Seint / 





Iti a breste with a boxe upofi for the Egle, and a pomell of a swerd with armes 
yin, which was delyved to Parker Arm‘rer for to make ye King¢ herneys by which he 
hath loste. 
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Iti ij. lityll cote armurs which been the Sergeant¢ fee of the Arm'rye, and so delyved 
by the Kinge comaundement to hym by cause that they were so lytyll and wole serve 
no man, for thay wet made for hym when he was but vij yers of age. 


Iti xxxiij standarde of worsted of ye | The which standarde been woreii and 


Armes of England and Fraunce. spendid in karying of the King¢ herneys 
Iti xxij standard¢ of worsted of the | in and oute into his chamby for faulte of 
Armes of Fraunce. their stuff¢. 


Itm™ v. banners for Trumpette, delived to y* Trumpette when the Duc of Gloucestr 
went to the rescowe of Caleis. 

Iti viij. habergofis, some of meleyfi and some of westewale, of the which v. of meleyi 
were delyVed to the College of Eyton, and and othir iij. broken to make slewys of 
woyders and ye8. 

Iti x. gowers of sylke, v. white and blewe, and othir iij. pourpul, and oy* ij. pourpul 
and gold, which were delyved into the King¢ Chambi to serve hym when he had nede. 

Iti vj. tresses of sylke, iij white and blewe and iij pourpul, and xv. smale poynt¢ of 
silke for the King¢ briganders, which were in like delived in like wyse. 

It ij. yerd¢ iij. qrters of corse of rede 
sylke. 

Itm d yerde @ qiters of rede velewet. 


ap fee 





Alle spendid and moch more to oon of 
the King¢ herneys. 





Itm vj c. armyng nayle. J 


Itm ix. olde picers, j. olde paytritt brode of ledde?, xj. testures, iiij. frounters of testures, 
iij. olde justing sadelle peynted of divers werk¢, x. olde justing sadelle pcett broken 
for the pese, iij. olde justing sadell¢ for tornemente, xiij. olde bastard sadytt some peett 
banner shafte bound with yreii, v. olde spereshafte for pese, j. spereshaft, j. long spere 
with a hed, j. olde trapper of plate brokefi in divse. place, ij. olde grete coeffers bound 
with yreii, lacking keys, which wef cast oute of an olde house in the Tour of Londofi by 
Mais? Willi Clyf, at yat tyme Clere of the werke, by cause that they wold serve for no 
thing. And ye house poulled downe. 

Itm a banner, j. bequerne, j. payr of pynsons, iij. pounde of wyre which was sold by 
Maystr Wylliam Fox Arm'rer. 

lt 1. bowestaffe worme etefi, delyved by the Kinge comaundement to my Lord of 
Gloucest¥ when he went over to Caleys. 

Itm j. peyre of trussing coeffers, and j. payir of gardeviant¢, spended long tyme agoo 
in the King¢ cariage. 
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Iti a wyre hatt garnysshed ye bordour serkyll, and a sterr of sylver gylt, lacking a 
point in ye sterre, wtoute bocle and pendant, delyVed to John Curson somtyme Squier 


for the King¢ body. 


Iti a peyr of curasses delyvered to the Lord Powys that last died, which yat the 


King comaunded to yeve hym. 


No. IV. 


Rotulus libacona pannog, pellure, m)cerie, % aliag rey didsay officium magne Garde- 
robe dni nfi Edwardi Regis Angt ?cij post conquestum, tangencium, p Hen de Snajth 


custodem eiusdem magne Garderobe factaz, a xxix die Junij anno xxxvij’ vsq, xxix diem 
eiusdem mensis anno XxXviij® anno reuoluto p vnum annum integrum, videlicet-— 


[Portion omitted.) 


p bre Re dat xxix’ 


die Jui a’ xxxv"/ Witto de Glendale? armatori 


annot sup“ | dni Regis 
n“ccia. 
/ 


[Portion omitted.) 


Eidem? p vno corsett de panno san- 4 
guifi in g“no p dna Regina de dono 
dni Rege broudané cum pnicib; 
billis de auro % Sico ca q°dam dic- 
tamie dne Ree f#Apn bHiddenpe 7 
libat pfate dne Regine in Cama sua 


cont“ f'm CircumsiGis @ni a° sup*d& | 


Eidem ? p vno alio corsett de panno | 
nigro in g“no p eadem dna Regina 
de césimili dono dni R* broudand 
cii vno Rubant larg de auro in plat 
? infr* d&ém rubant cu tris grossis de 
auro sico % plis ci quod dictam ich’ 
Trude much’, et libat eidem dne 


> 


4 





Ree cont“ eundem f'm. J 


[ Portion omitted. | 


_j. pet sindoii afforé 
v. th Sic 

/ vj. tb auf de cipre 

\ Vij. vlii p iiij. q“rt 


adj. peé sindofi afforé 
. Vw 
j. tb sié 
/ ij. t auf in plat 
j. tb dj auf de cipre 
ij. vii p itij. q*rt 


Sindofi afforé 
Sicum 

aur de cipre 
tele henaud 


Sindofi afforé 
Yicum 

aur in plat 
aur de cipre 
tele henaud 








XXV_. Transcripts of Three Papers from Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum: communicated in a Letter from Sir HENRY E..is, Secretary, to 
W. R. Hamitton, Esq. V.P. 


Read 25th January, 1844. 


My Dear Sir, 

In the absence of other communications, I beg to lay before our Society, 
through your hands, transcripts of two or three papers, each having some 
interest in their contents. 

The first relates to the purchase of chantry lands by the corporate bodies 
of the city of London. 

The second is a letter of a priest to the Earl of Arundel, in 1588, whom he 
had falsely accused whilst undergoing the punishment of the rack in the 
Tower. 

The third relates to the state and affairs ecclesiastical of the isles of 
Guernsey and Jersey from the Reformation to the time of James the First. 

In regard to the first of these papers, a Note of the good uses to which the 
city companies applied their several purchases of Chantry lands from King 
Edward the Sixth, it may not be improper to prefix a sentence or two of 
remark. 

Strype, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, noticing the Act for the disso- 
lution of these Chantries in 1547, says it was “ soon after grossly abused, 
as the Act in the former king’s reign for dissolving religious houses was ; for 
though the public good was pretended thereby, yet private men in truth had 
most of the benefit, and the king and commonwealth, the state of learning, 
and the condition of the poor, left as they were before, or worse.” 

This stigma, however, does not apply to the Citizens of London, as will be 
presently seen. They purchased Chantry Endowments of the king to no less 
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an extent than the sum of £18,714 Ils. 2d. ; and the rents which they then 
purchased from their own resources, still form a large portion of that Bounty 
which they continue annually to bestow in the support of Grammar Schools, 
in Exhibitions to needy Scholars in the universities, and in charity to the 
decayed Brethren of their own Corporations. 

The Grammar Schools of the royal foundations, and the triple division of 
bounty from the Companies of the city of London, are, at this day, the only 
vestiges which remain of the faithful appropriation, according to the Act of 
Parliament, of the Chantry Revenues. 


“ A particuler Note of suche charytable good uses as are performed by divers of 
the Companies of London out of suche Rentes as they purchased of Kinge 
E. the VIth. 


Haberdashers...They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum xlii. ixs. ijd. 
They solde Tenements to buy the same rente per 
annum . ‘ ; ‘ F . xxvii. xs. 


Payments yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . xxiijli. vjs. viijd. 
In Exebitions to schollers , ; . Xvjli. xiijs. iiijd. 
In Almes to poore men and women ° . xxii. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—Lxii. 


Grocers. ....... They purchased of the kinge in rente ‘ . liij. vj. viijs. 
xx 
They solde Tenements to buy the same . . lij.vli. ijs. iiijd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. - xxxii. 

In Exhibitions to schollers , ‘ . xvii. vjs. viijd. 
Towardes the maintenanc of a Schole__.. . xii. 

In almes to poore men and women ; . Lit. 


Sum of the yerelie payments,—cvii. vjs. viijd. 


Coopers. ..- They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum Lwvii. vijs. 
They solde Tenements to buy the same per annum xlii. xvjs. viijd. 
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Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . Xviijd. 
In Exebitions ‘ , , : . xvii. 
In Almes to poore men and women ‘ . Lk. 


xX 
Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—iiij. iijii. 


Goldsmithes. ...They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum. cvjfi. xvjs. ixd. 
They soulde Tenementes to buy the same per 
annum . ‘ : ° ‘ . evi, xijd. 


Paymentes yerely out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . xxxii, 
In Exhibitions to schollers , ‘ . xxii. xiijs. iiijd. 
To the maintenance of two Scholes ° . xxi. 
xx 
In Almes to pore men and women ‘ - nid. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—clii. xiijs. iiijd. 


Lxx 
Fishemongers. . .They purchased of the kinge in Rente p annum . iiij. xvii. xvjd. 


They sold Tenements to buy the same per annum. cxiijii. ixs. iiijd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . xxvii. 
In Exhibitions to schollers , ‘ . xxxii. 
To the maintenance of a Schoole ‘ . xxxii, 
In Almes to the poore of the companie . - xxijli, xs. viija. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes out of the rentes purchased,—cvijii. xs. vijd. 


xx 
Marchaunt-tailors . They purchased of the kinge in Rentes,pannum . ilij xviij/i. xjs. vd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to decaied brethren . ‘ . Lviiji. 
In Exhibitions to schollers ; . » xviijli. 
One grammer Schole ° ° ; . xlht. 
To ther Almesmen ‘ , . xlijli. 


Sum of ther yerelie paymentes,—cxlviijii. 
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Vinteners,..... They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum. xviijli. xviijs. 
They sould Tenementes to buy the same per 
annum . . . ‘ ; . wl. 


Paymentes yerelie vut of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to decaied brethren . , . xh. 
In Exhibitions to schollers : ; . xiijli. vjs. viijd. 
To the Almesmen - ‘ ‘ . xvii. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—xxxviijli. vjs. viijd. 


Yronmongers...They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per 
annum , ‘ ‘ ‘ . xijli. vs. 
They sould Tenementes to buy the same per annum. viij/i. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . vijli. 
In Exhebitions to schollers ‘ ‘ . xiijdi. vjs. viijd. 
To the Almesmen ‘ ‘ ‘ . xii, 


Sum of ther yerelie paymentes,—xxx/i. vjs. viijd. 


Brewers........ They purchased of the kinge in Rentes p annum . xviijii. 
They sould Tenementes to purchase the same p 
annum : ; ‘ ° . ixli. xijd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased, 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . xiijli. vjs. viijd. 
In Exhibitions to scholers ‘ : . xii. 
To their Poore in almes ° ° . xiijli. vjs. viijd. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—xxxvjli. xiijs. iiijd. 


Lethersellors ..They purchased of the kinge in Rente . . ixl, ixs, iijd. 
They solde noe land for the purchase thereof __. nl. 


Payments yerely out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to their poore decaied brethren . xii. 
Item to poore Prisoners . ‘ ° . Vj4i. xiijs. liijd. 
Item to the reading of a Lecture . ‘ - lid. 


Sum,—xxii, xiijs. ilijd. 


Tallow chaundlers. .. They purchased of the kinge in Rent p annum viijii. ijs. viijd. 
They sould Tenementes to buy the same p annum xiiij/i. ixs. ilijd. 
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Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. - liijli. 
In Almes tothe poore . . ; . Vj. xiijs. iiijd. 
Sum of their yerelie paymentes,—xii. xiijs. iiijd. 


Pewterors...... They purchased of the kinge in Rent p annum _. xxvijs. 
They sould noe landes to buy the same. 





Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


| 
In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. - xiijli. 
In Exhibitions to schollers ‘ ° . vii. vjs. viijd. 
To ther Almesmen ° ; ; . xxj/i. xviijs. viijd. 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,—xlj/i. vs. iiijd. 


Barbor surgeons. . They purchased of the kinge in Rentes p annum ijs. 


They gave in Almes to ther decaied brethren . ijd. 
Sum. p3. 





Girdelers. ...... They purchased of the kinge in Rente_ . - xix, ijd. 
They sould noe lande ‘ , . ni, 
They paie to a poore decaied Brother out of this ' 
lande. , , P . XXXS. 


Sum. p3. 


Curriors....... They purchased of the kinge in Rent per annum . xxxvjs. viijd. 


Sold ; ‘ 4 3 . nl. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore brethren. . . Lijs. 
To other Poore . , ‘ ° . Bh 
In Almes . , ° ° ° . xis. 


Sum. vii. ijs. 


Cordwayners ...They purchased of the kinge in Rente pannum . xxiijs. iiijd. 
They solde noe lande ‘ ; ‘ nl. 


Payment yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . Les. 
In Almes . ; P b . . XXXS. 
Sum. vijii. 
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Skynners .... 


Clotheworkers. 


eee 


Armorors.... 
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Salters ...... They purchased of the kinge in Rente per annum . xlviijii. ixs. ixd. 


They sould Tenements to buy the same per annum, xlvijii. xs. viijd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 
In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. . xii. 
In Exebitions to schollers , . . xii. 
In Almes to the poore brethren . : - xxxvjli. vjs. viijd. 
Sum of the yerelie payments,—Lwvijli. vjs. viijd. 


They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum. xlvj/i. iijs. vijd. 
They soulde Tenements to buy the same p annum. xlvijii. viijs. vjd. 


Payments yerely out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. - xxvii. xiijs. ilijd. 
In Exhibitions to Schollers . ‘ - xiijli. vjs. viijd. 
To the maintenance of a Schoole . ° - Xxxlij/i. vjs. viijd. 
To the Almesmen . ° ° . Vjli. xiiis. iiijd. 


Sum of ther yerelie paymentes,—Lxxviij/i. xiijs, iiijd. 


. They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum. xxii. vs. ijd. 


They sould Tenementes to buy the same . . Xviijli. iijs. iiijd. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pentiones to poore decaied brethren. . xvii. 
In Exebitions to schollers ‘ : . xlijli. vjs. viijd. 
To the Almesmen . ‘ ° ‘ . xviijli. vijs. vjd. 
To the maintenaunce of a Schoole ‘ . xxii, 


Sum of ther yerelie paymentes,—Lxvjii. xiijs. iijd. 


They purchased of the kinge in Rentes per annum. vjli. vjs. viijd. 
They sold noe lande to purchase the same . ni. 


Payments yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren. - Vj4. xiijs. iiijd. 
Tothe Almesmen . ‘ : . . xii, 
Sum of ther yerelie paymentes,—xvj/i. xiijs. iiijd. 


They purchased of the kinge in Rente per annum. xii. xjs. 
They sould Tenementes to buythe same per annum. ix/i. 
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Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In almes to poore decaied brethren . . xijli. vjs. viijd. 
To the prysoners of Ludgate ; . xis. 


Coopers........ They purchased of the kinge in rente . . Xixs. 
They sould towardes the same _. ° . ni. 


Paymentes yerelie out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore decaied brethren . . li. xs. 
In Exhibitions . ‘ , ‘ . lijli. vjs. viijd. 
To the Poore ‘ , ° . XX, 


Sum of the yerelie paymentes,-—vjli. xvjs. viijd. 


Carpentors..... They purchased of the kinge in Rente_. . Viijs. 
They sould noe land ° ‘ . ni. 
They pay in Almes ; . ; . xis. 
Sum. py; 
Ceehee sc ncnsec They purchased of the kinge in Rente__. . Xxixs. lijd. 
They soulde Tenementes per annum ‘ . XXXVjés. 


Paymentes out of the Rente purchased. 


In Almes . ; ° : ° . vii. 
Sum. p3 
Cutlers. ....... They purchased of the kinge in Rente_ - Xiijs. iiijd. 
They sould ° : ‘ ° - nl. 
They pay out of the rent purchased to the Poore. Ls. 
Sum Ls. 
a eee They purchased of the kinge in Rent , . xlixs. 
Sold . ; : : , ni. 
Payments out of the Rent. 
To decaied Brethren . . Vili. xiijs. idijd. 
To Schollers : ; ° , - lip. 


Sum of the payment—xi. xiijs. ilijd. 


Waxchandlers. . .They purchased of the kinge in Rent per annum . iijii. iiije. 
Sold ° ° ‘ ° ° ni. 
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Paymentes out of the Rentes purchased. 


In Pencions to poore brethren. ‘ . vj. xiijs. iiijd. 
In Almes . ° ° , . xis. 
Sum. viijii. xiijs. iiijd. 
Sum total of thes charytable “— 


j cxixli. viije. iiijd. 
amounteth unto 


i.e. £1119. 8s. 4d. 
Memorandum, that the yerelie valew of all ) 
the Rentes purchased in the pattente of 
Kinge Edward the vj‘, for the which | yoocexxxiiijli. xviijs. vd.ob 

after the rate of xx" yeres purchase was | ; 4 £934. 18%. 54d. 


see 





unto the somme of r ‘ J 


But the Companies humble peticion is to have assuraunce from her 
Majestie of all the whole valewe, savinge the Mercers rentes, for that 
they are advysed ther is some doubte of the validitie of Addams and 
Woodshawes pattent, by reason of the proviso or condicion which is 
conteyned in the same. 





Indorsed, 


Lands purchased by the companies of K. 
Ed. the vj‘, what landes they sold to 
purchase the same, and how the profits 
thereof are bestowed.» 


The second Paper is the Priest’s letter: which needs no comment. It is as 
follows : 


To the right honorable the earle of Arundell be these delivered. 





Right honorable and most noble Peare, I most humbly, uppon my knees before God 
and all his angells, and before all the worlde if need require, with a most penitent, rent, 
and afflicted conscience and harte, crave mercy and forgevenes for the great offence I 
have committed against your Honour in my late trobles and confessions. So it is, right 
honorable, that being caled in question aboute certen supposed Offences in the Towre, 
unto which my answer being not to ther contentmentt, a letter of my owne hand, which 
I did write unto a priest ther in defence of my jurisdiction, by him brought in question, 





* £18,714 Ils. 2d. > Lansd. 55, art. 30. 
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was produced, and because therin I deryved my authoritye from the apostolick, I was 
accounted and termid amonge them as a deed man, without hir Maiesties especial] 
pardon, which was promised upon condition (pauca sapienti), with many other faire 
spechese and alurements, together with many thundering threats of returninge to the 
Towre, and death it selfe, if I fayled: which unexpected letter of myne, with threats 
mixt with fayre promises of life and speedy libertye, together with the great weaknes 
both of body and mynde, by the reson of my long and sore imprisonmentt, was stroken 
into such an astonishmentt and mase that I confessed every thing that seemed to con- 
tent ther humors, which I parsaved not at the first altogether to tend to the ruine of 
your honor; but being demanded whether you did send a note unto the priests in Cole- 
harbor to pray for the good successe of the Spanishe fleett, 1 answered as truth was that 
I never knew or was prevey to any such note; yet with a most giltye, fearfull, unjust, 
and most tormented conscience, only for saving my life and liberty, I confessed that 
you moved me to saye a masse of the holy ghost for the good success of the Spanishe 
fleet, for which unjust Confession or rather Accusation I doe againe, and so to my lyves 
ende, most instantlye crave Gods pardon and yours, and for my better satisfaction of 
this my unjust suggestion, I will, if nede require, offre upp both life and lymse in averring 
my accusation as it is in deed, and as I shall answere before Almightye God, before the 
face of angells and men most unjust, and done onely of feare of the Towre, Torments, 
and Death. Thus not doubting of your honors gratious pardon and forgevenes, I will 
rest my poore afflicted conscience in only God’s mercy ; my body and life I frely offer 
to the woorld to dispose as it shall please God. The Holy Trinitye preserve your honor 
from perrell of soule and body. Amen. 


























Your honor’s poore beads man, 













23 Jany. 1588. Wivw’ Benet, Prieste.* 








The third paper included in this communication begins— 






The State of the Affaires Ecclesiasticall in the Iles of Garnsey and Jerseystandeth 
thus :— 











In the time of Kinge Edward 6. when the Reformation of Religion was in England 
the same Reformation was extended into those Iles, so that the Booke of Common Prayer 
being translated into French, was ordinarily received there, and the same booke in 
Kinge Edward’s time was printed, and re-printed in French, for those ilands. 







© Lansd. 94, art. 39. 
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Queen Mary abolished the reformed religion, but Queen Elizabeth restoring it againe, 
sent thither, new printed, the said Booke of Common Prayer, together with her Injunc- 
tions, which with an uniforme consent were received there. 

This continued without interruption untill the seventh yeere of her raigne, at which 
time, upon the request of some in those Ilands, her Majesty was mooved to permitt one 
minister at St. Peter’s Port, in Garnsey, and another at St. Hillaries, in Jersey, to 
preache and celebrate after the manner of the French church in London, or of some 
reformed churches in Normandy. Her Majesty, by letters from some of the Lords, per- 
mitted this unto them, but with this noted provision, that in all the other churches of 
the ilands the Booke of Common Prayer should bee used as it was in England. 

The jurisdiction remaining in the Bishop of Winchester, his lordship had there a 
Deane, which was his commissary for spirituall causes, over both the [lands and the 
members thereof. And in the eleventh yeere of the queene, Robert Bishop of Win- 
chester sendeth unto his commissary diverse injunctions for matters ecclesiasticall to 
bee observed in those ilands, in which hee pursueth the letters of the lords tolerating in 
the two churches above named the rites of celebration after the manner of the French 
churches ; but requiring that in the rest of the churches throughout the iles, service 
should bee celebrated after the forme of the Booke of Common Prayer, and after the 
manner used in England. 

All this time, and untill the seventeenth yeere of the queene, the Bishop of Win- 
chester did give instruction unto the benefices there; and the governors, S; Amyas 
Poulett and S‘ Thomas Leighton, when they presented to any benefices, they sent their 
Clerkes to the Bishop of Winchester, who gave them instruction, and directed his man- 
date to his commissary to induct them. 

In the fourteenth yeere of the queene’s raigne was the Massacre at Paris, and there- 
upon many French ministers repaired into those iles for the safety of their lives; and 
the troubles afterward continueing in France they were contented to remaine there. 
They kept their owne formes, and by little and litle wore out the use of the Booke of 
Common Prayer; so that, in processe of time, without any allowance from the State 
heere, but onely by the permission of the governors, they innovated the whole ecclesias- 
ticall government, and now, about twenty-four yeeres past, made a Booke of Disci- 
pline of their owne, unto which they caused their- ministers, magistrates, and people 
to sweare ; so that this usurpation, containing in the execution thereof many strange 
and dangerous thinges, did so farre in time prevayle, as that it went on for currant as if 
it had bene allowed by authoitye. 

Notwithstanding, about the twentieth and twenty-second yeeres of her Majesties 
raigne, and so afterwards as occasion fell out, upon any oppressions and bitter censures 
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used by the ministers, diverse of the people who were greeved repaired into England, 
and upon their complaints the lords caused them to bee redressed by the Bishops of 
Winchester, and sede vacante by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as appeereth by diverse 
records. 

The state of these Churches truly standing thus, his Majesty, in the first yeere of his 
raigne, is informed that Queen Elizabeth had graunted unto those Ilands a liberty and 
indult to enjoy their liturgy and ecclesiastical discipline after the manner of the French 
reformed churches ; and thereupon, under his royall signett, out of that untrue sugges- 
tion, graunted unto them the continuance of those formes which they had received. 

By this it appeareth that from the beginning to the end they had no lawful authority 
for the establishing of their discipline, but erected it meerely by usurpation and intru- 
sion. And it may bee a question in state, whether the governors, finding the constitution 
of those churches agreeable to the formes of England, which must in time have inured 
them to an union of affection with us, did well to permit them to distract them- 
selves from us, and to bee united to those of France for their ecclesiasticall governe- 
ment. 

Since the raigne of his Majesty there have bene diverse overtures of the dislike of 
this unsetled governement, especially in Jersey ; for many of the people being pressed 
with the censures of the discipline there, have stood against it, and complained of it as 
being usurped without any ground of authority. The ministers themselves, finding their 
owne weaknesse, and the aversenesse of some of their people, desire the strengthning 
of their authority some way or other, but particularly they have mooved his Majesty 
that they may havea Deane which may exercise jurisdiction among them. The governour 
being mooved by the ministers to take an othe to their discipline, hath refused it as 
being incommodious, and without all warrant. 

Besides, there hath some difference risen touching one Mr. Messervy, a native of 
Jersey, who being brought up in the university of Oxford, and taking orders of a Bishop 
after the manner of the Churche of England, was presented to a benefice by the gover- 
nour, but could not bee admitted by the rest of the ministers, unlesse he would give them 
the hand of association for the confirmation of all their discipline, which hee refused, 
partly because it had no warrant, and partly because it so much crosseth the Churche 
governement of England, which hee rather approoveth. 

It is withall to be noted, that seven yeeres since, when the last Commissioners were 
there for his Majesty, there were diverse petitions delivered to them by many of the 
natives, that they might have the Liturgye of the Churche of England restored unto them. 
And now, within these three moneth, the like petition hath bene renewed. 
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The questions upon all this arising are these :— 

Whether they shall bee suffered to persist in this their discipline, which is without 
authority, and wherein their Ministers are made without imposition of hands; or that 
there should bee an alteration. 

If an alteration, whether this should bee endeavoured to bee in both the Ilands, or at 
the first onely in Jersey, which is the more propense unto that which is desired. 

Whether it bee not good that a Deane should bee there new erected, which should bee 
one of the ministers now there resident; and whether it were not fitt that the auncient 
maintenance truly belonging unto that place were restored unto him. 

Whether his jurisdiction bee not to bee derived from the Bishop of Winchester, but 
with such limitations as the state shall prescribe unto him for avoyding of offence 
among the people at the first. 

Whether it were not good that Mr. Messervy in his churche do peaceably use the 
liturgye of England, that the people by litle and little may bee inured to it; since many 
of them come unto his prayers and preaching in the Castle, and give good liking of it 
notwithstanding that it bee after the formes used heere. 

Whether it were not good that, for the bringing about heereof with peace and quietnesse, 
the Booke of Common Prayer were new printed in French, that men privately might see 
the use of it in their families, and they might have store of those bookes in that churche 
or those churches where it shall bee thought fitt to have it exercised.4 


The sequel to this narrative is to be found in Falle’s Account of the Isle of 
Jersey, 8vo. Lond. 1694, where it is stated that “many of the principal in- 
habitants became humble suitors to his Majesty to restore to them the Liturgy, 
and to settle among them a form of ecclesiastical jurisdiction suitable to that 
of the Church of England with regard to their ancient customs and privileges, 
to which they prayed his Majesty, at the same time, not to derogate. The 
address was well received at Court. The Liturgy was restored, and the office 
of Dean (which had been above sixty years disused) was revived, and con- 
ferred on the reverend Mr. David Bandinel, one of the ministers of the island. 
The new Dean and ministers were enjoined to draw up a body of canons to 
be approved by the king, which, after several corrections and amendments 
made therein by archbishop Abbot, the lord keeper Williams, and the learned 


4 Lansd. 116, art., 19. 
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Andrewes, bishop of Winchester (commissioned thereto by the king), received 
the royal assent June 30, in the 21st year of his Majesty's reign, and were 


thereupon transmitted to Jersey, to have there the force of laws in matters 
ecclesiastical, as they have to this day.” 


The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Guernsey still constitutes a deanery of 
the diocese of Winchester. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
always truly yours, 
HENRY ELLIS. 
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XXVI On some Anglo-Saxon Remains, discovered at Stowting, in the county 
of Kent: in a Letter from Cuar.tes Roacu Situ, Esq., F.S.A., to Sir 
Henry Exuis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 29th Feb. 1844. 





Liverpool Street, City, Feb. 29, 1844. 
My DEAR SiR, 

I uAve much pleasure in bringing before the notice of the Society 
some ancient remains, very recently discovered at Stowting, in the county 
of Kent. 

If I am not mistaken, they will be admitted to possess considerable 
interest, by reason of the circumstances under which they were brought to 
light, having been, without loss of time, noted and authenticated ; the objects 
themselves preserved and delineated ; and because they afford evidence to 
warrant classification and appropriation, and confirm the correct arrangement 
of similar remains found frequently in the same county, as well as in other 
parts of England 

The isolated village of Stowting is situated in a nook in the range of chalk 
hills running through the county, and called the “ Back Bone” of Kent; is 
distant about three miles from Lyminge. and about one mile from the 
Roman road running from Canterbury to Lymne. 

During the present year, excavations were made to form a new road 
parallel with, and close to, the old road leading up the hill from the village 
towards the common; and in the progress of the work the various remains 
I proceed to describe were disinterred. 

They consist of human skeletons, computed at upwards of thirty ; weapons 
and bosses of shields in iron, ornaments, coins, an earthen urn, and a 
copper basin, deposited at depths varying from two to four feet. The 
skeletons were in graves excavated in the chalk soil, and filled in with 
mould; some graves, containing only one skeleton each, were of dimensions 
sufficient for half-a-dozen. The weapons, bosses, and buckles, were by the 


1. nt ree, 
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sides of some of the skeletons; the beads appear to have been restricted to 
others, probably those of females. 

The weapons comprise double-edged swords, thirty-six inches in length ; 
spear-heads of various shapes, varying in length from twelve to twenty 
inches ; and knives, from four to twelve inches long. The ornaments include 
buckles in bronze, and a remarkable specimen in a white heavy mixed metal, 
commonly termed speculum metal ; beads in glass and clay, of various colours 
and patterns, and also in amber; circular silver-gilt brooches, embossed, and 
set with coloured glass upon gold tissue. There are also two ornamented pieces 
of bronze, which have been riveted to some object, (probably to the sheath or 
handle of a sword,) and a few bronze armlets. The copper basin is ten inches 
in diameter, and five in depth, perfectly plain and thin. The urn, ten inches 
high, and twenty-five in circumference, is narrow-mouthed, of a light brown 
colour, and ornamented from the top to the middle with wavy lines. 

The coins are a large brass of Antoninus Pius; a plated denarius of 
Plautilla; a small brass of Valens; all worn from circulation; and a thin 
brass coin plated with gold, of a very unusual description, being a palpable 
imitation of the Merovingian gold coins, or of those of the Byzantine 
empire. 

There are also some large iron nails, much corroded, and fragments of 
iron, which seem to have been attached to wooden implements, but which, 
from their imperfect condition, as well as from the absence of observation as 
to their position in the graves, and connection with the other objects, cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. By the kindness of the Rev. Frederick Wrench, 
of Stowting Rectory, I am enabled to exhibit to the Society specimens and 
drawings (carefully executed) of the articles described. 

I think there will be no great difficulty in appropriating these remains to 
the Saxon settlers in Kent, and in fixing the date of interment to about the 
sixth century. The burial place may have been in common use by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood for a succession of years, and would 
probably be found, were researches made, to be of considerable extent. 

The weapons are of the same description as those figured in Douglas’s 
Nenia Britannica, from tumuli in the S.E. parts of Kent, accompanied 
by objects more or less analogous to those before us, which, as Douglas 
VOL. XXXI. 3F 
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observes, are found spread all over Britain, in places occupied by the 
Saxons, and do not appear to be found in Wales and Cornwall, which 
they had not subdued. A striking peculiarity in the general character 
of these weapons is, that they are all of iron. Tacitus, who lived upwards 
of four centuries before the presumed date of this interment, mentions 
the framea, a short sharp-edged sword, as the general weapon of the 
German nations; the broad sword was then rarely used, but from the 
increasing abundance of iron, it appears to have been generally adopted in 
subsequent times, as may be seen in the early illuminated Saxon manu- 
scripts. Knives, and knife-like swords, in which may be recognized the 
ancient framea and more modern sear, are commonly found with the 
sepulchral remains of the northern nations in England, Germany, and France. 
These indicia of a military people form a distinctive characteristic of their 
burial-places, and recorded mode of interment: “ Funerum nulla ambitio : 
id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis crementur. 
Struem rogi nec vestibus, nec odoribus, cumulant: sua cuique arma, quorum- 
dam igni et equus adjicitur.”* 

In the sixth and seventh centuries cremation was fast on the decline ; but 
traces of its existence may be noticed in the occasional association of urns 
with remains of the body buried entire. 

The elliptical oval bosses of shields, such as those before us, are of a well 
known description ; some of those from Stowting, like one found in the sand- 
pit at Ash, in 1771,” are ornamented on the top with a thin plate of silver 
soldered to the iron point, and round the rims are five silver studs, covering 
the rivets which fasten the bosses to the wood of the shield. The importance 
of the shield with the Germans is often alluded to by Tacitus. He describes it 
as decorated with colours, and as being an indispensable part of the military 
equipment, never to be dissociated from its owner; its abandonment in 
battle was a serious crime, to be expiated only by deprivation of civil and 
religious rights. ; 

The copper basin is very similar to some that have been brought before 
the Society, and are figured in the Archzologia,° and identical with speci- 


® Tacitus, De Moribus Germanorum, cap. xxvii. > Douglas, Nenia Brit. p. 26. 


© Vol. XVI. p. 364. 
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mens from the collection of Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, exhibited two years ago.‘ 
The earthen urn, although at the first glance suggesting a more remote 
origin, exhibits a peculiarity in ornament which serves to distinguish it from 
Roman pottery, although the shape is similar. Most of the urns from 
authenticated Saxon burial-places, have decorations totally unlike those upon 
the infinitely diversified fictile vases of the Romans and Romano-Britons. 
Perhaps a more extended investigation of this subject may warrant our 
defining this peculiarity in the Saxon urns to consist chiefly in indented 
lines and other ornaments, running round the upper part of the urns from 
the rim of the mouth downwards. The interment of the urn where crema- 
tion is not noticed, I have before alluded to; it seems to indicate a partial 
retention of usages on the decline, and retaining only a faint and lingering 
hold preparatory to being superseded entirely by new customs. At first, 
the sacred enclosure of the ashes of the dead forming part of the funereal 
paraphernalia, which from habit was not considered complete without it, the 
urn continued to be considered necessary, and, like many forms and customs, 
was kept in use when the reasons that originally called for it did not exist, 
and were perhaps forgotten. The burial of the coins is evidently adopted 
from the Roman custom. The specimens before us afford one of the most 
interesting instances of the utility of numismatic evidence in assisting the 
appropriation of remains such as those under examination, and in confirming 
dates. The Roman coins shew that for centuries they were the money in 
use among the Saxons; the imitation of the Merovingian coin decides that 
the interments must be contemporary with their period of circulation, and 
also previous to the abandonment of hill-burial and pagan usages for sepul- 
ture in churchyards. As many of the Merovingian coins are palpable copies 
of the late Roman, it is very possible that the rudely executed specimen 
before us may be intended for an imitation of one of the latter. The reverse 
resembles that of the well-known Victoria type of the gold coins of Justin and 
Justinian, but an ignorant artist has put straight strokes in the place of letters. 

The Saxons appear to have possessed no coinage of their own until at least a 
century and a half after their settlement in Britain. The earliest of their coins 
which admit of being read and explained, date from about the middle of the 
seventh century, but there are others of various degrees of advancement to- 
4 Archwol. vol. XXX. p. 331. 
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wards intelligibility which must be placed anterior; such as the sceatte found 
in the barrows on Breach Down by Lord Albert Conyngham, and some figured 
in Ruding’s “ Annals of the Coinage.” 

Interspersed throughout the early Anglo-Saxon poems are numerous pas- 
sages confirmatory of the non-existence of a national currency, which was 
supplied by the use of ornaments of the person, doubtless adjusted to cer- 
tain weights, like the rings mentioned by Cesar, in use, “pro nummo,” 
among the Britons. 

In an article published in the Gentleman’s Magazine,° which has been 
attributed to the pen of Mr. Thomas Wright, several passages are cited from 
the poem of Beowulf, which I need not apologize for transcribing, as they 
seem to me confirmatory of the absence among the early Anglo-Saxons of 
a coinage of their own. 

Of Hrothgar (the Danish King), after he had built Heorot, it is said— 


* He bedt ne a-léh ; He belied not his promise ; 
bedgas delde ; he distributed rings, 
&e. treasure at the feast; 

the hall rose aloft ;” 

&e. 


Of Hrothgar, again,— 
* Also the king himself 
from his nuptial bower, 
the keeper of the hoards of rings, 
stepped glorious, 
with a great troop, 
renowned for his munificence.” 


Hunferth says of Breca, King of the Brondings,— 
— “he owned a nation, 
a town and rings, (i. e. treasure.)” 
In the minstrel-song about Finn and Hengest, one term of the treaty is,that— 


— “at the gifts of treasure, 
Folewalda’s son 

every day 

should honour the Danes, 
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the troops of Hengest, 
should serve them with rings, 
with hoarded treasures 
of solid gold, 
even as much as 
he would furnish 
the race of the Frisians 
in the beer-hall.” 
And, a few lines further, the king is distinguished as bedh-gifa, the giver of 
rings. 
Again, of the dragon and his treasure, after the death of the former :— 


“ Longer the hoard of rings 
the twisted worm 
might not possess, 
but him edges of iron 
took away.” 

I trust I have not exceeded the prescribed bounds of fair discussion in 
these remarks; if so, the subject must be my excuse ; for, trifling as the 
objects that called them forth may seem to some, they belong to the history 
of our ancestors, the founders of those institutions which mainly form our 
manners and national character. 

In closing my communication, I am in duty bound to express my sense of 
obligation to Mr. Wrench, for the ready and obliging manner in which he 
furnished the drawings and procured the loan of the weapons and orna- 
ments. To him and to Mr. Andrews I am also indebted for friendly 
reception on the occasion of a visit recently made to Stowting, to examine 
these antiquities, whose discovery was kindly made known to me by Mr. W. 
Bland, of Hartlip. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ROACH SMITH. 
Sir H. Exvuis, K.H. 


‘ Mr. Wrench has since published some plates of etchings of these remains in a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Antiquities of Stowting, &c.” J. R. Smith, London. 
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XXVIII An Account of some Specimens of the Works of Maso Finiguerra, 
the Inventor of the Art of taking Impressions on Paper from Engraved 
Plates of Metal: by Hucu W. Diamonp, Esq. F.S.A., in a Letter to 
Sir Henry Exuis, K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 17th April, 1845. 


April 17th, 1845. 
My Dear Sir, 

By the liberality of my friends, Messrs. Smith, of Lisle Street, I have the 
pleasure of exhibiting to the Society of Antiquaries the accompanying 
Specimens of the works of that most interesting artist Maso Finiguerra, who 
was undoubtedly the inventor of the art of taking Impressions on Paper from 
engraved plates of Metal; and I am also entirely indebted to their kindness 
for being enabled to give you the following short statement respecting them, 
for I am certain that every one connected with the Society will feel an 
interest in these fine specimens of the early art of Engraving. But, in the 
first instance, I trust that I may be excused in requesting that every care 
mzy be used in handling them, and that they may not be removed from the 
cases. At the sale of Sir Mark Sykes, in 1824, these now exhibited alone 
fetched a sum exceeding eight hundred pounds ; and as all objects of Art have 
greatly increased, and in many instances doubled their value since that time, 
these must be deemed of very great price, and deserving the utmost care. 

The most important of these is a Silver Pax, representing the Virgin 
holding the infant Saviour on her knees, seated on a throne, and having an 
angel standing on each side of her; beneath her are several female saints, 
amongst whom may be remarked St. Clare, with a plate, on which are her 
eyes; and the Magdalen kneeling in front, with her back to the spectator. 
This is a most superb specimen of that description of art called Niello, on 
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account of the term having been applied to the composition of melted copper, 
lead, sulphur, and borax, with which the goldsmiths of the fifteenth century 
filled up the lines of their engraved silver plates, so as in fact to give them 
an appearance somewhat similar to impressions taken on paper. It is im- 
possible for me to state with certainty when this specimen was engraved, 
but I have every reason for believing that it was executed before the year 
1450, because it is evidently of an earlier date than the one by the same hand 
still preserved in the church of San Giovanni at Florence, and for which, 
according to the records of that church, Finiguerra received sixty-six florins 
of gold in the year 1452. Now, as two impressions on sulphur, one of which 
is in the Durazzo Collection at Genoa, and the other in the British Museum, 
and at least three impressions on paper of this Pax are known, all of which 
must have been taken off before the Niello was introduced into the plate,—it 
is evident the work must have been completed some time before the payment 
took place, and this will bring the date of the present specimen to about the 
time I have mentioned. 

Besides these two silver paxes, no other undoubted work of Finiguerra is 
known; and as Vasari mentions, in the first edition of his Lives of the 
Painters, published in 1550, that there were several Paxes by him in the 
church of San Giovanni, it is very probable that the one now under notice 
was originally deposited there. 

Many causes have contributed to this rarity ; even in Vasari’s time, as he 
observes, many of them had been melted down and destroyed in consequence 
of the necessities of the city in time of war; and as they were always 
engraved on silver, and frequently surmounted by precious stones, they were 
tempting objects of plunder to the mercenary troops with which Florence 
was perpetually filled. This Pax was for some years in the collection of 
Signor Storck of Milan, and was afterwards in that of Sir Mark Sykes, at 
the sale of which, in 1824, it produced three hundred guineas. 

No impression of it either on sulphur or paper is known. The engraving 
from it was executed for a series of fac-similes of unique engravings, pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. Ottley. 

The next Specimens are three impressions on sulphur from silver plates, 
by the same hand, representing Christ washing the disciples’ feet, the Cru- 
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cifixion, and the Entombment. These were a portion of a small altar or 
shrine in the chapel of the convent of the Camaldoli at Florence, and were 
so placed when Lanzi published the first edition of his Storia Pittorica, in 
1789. There is every reason for supposing them to be impressions from 
certain Silver Paxes by Finiguerra, representing minute stories of the Passion 
of Christ, mentioned by Vasari as being in his time also in the church of 
San Giovanni. These specimens are admirable works of art, beautifully 
drawn, and wonderfully executed. They are also of extraordinary rarity, 
as only twenty-four have reached us, fifteen of which are now in Mr. Smith’s 
possession; two are in the British Museum; for one of which, formerly in 
the Seratti collection, the late Duke of Buckingham received two hundred 
and fifty guineas; a duplicate of the latter is in the Durazzo collection at 
Genoa, and it should be mentioned that there are impressions from the Pax 
in the church of San Giovanni before alluded to; five were in Mr. Ottley’s col- 
lection ; and one, of little or no importance, representing three monks sitting 
in a wood, was in Mr. Woodburn’s, and is now in private hands. With the 
before mentioned exception, neither the silver plates nor any impression of 
them, are known. 

The remaining Specimen is perhaps of even greater interest than any of the 
preceding, as it is unquestionably the earliest Impression on Paper from an 
engraved metallic plate in the world, and there is every probability of its 
being the very first ever printed. 

Mr. Ottley, in whose collection it formerly was, considered it of the greatest 
antiquity, and his idea was, that it was taken off about the year 1440. From 
the very imperfect manner in which it is printed, it is evidently of much 
earlier date than either of the impressions of the Pax of the church of San 
Giovanni before alluded to; and it has the additional recommendation that, 
independent of its rarity, it is an admirable work of art. The drawing is 
superb, and the figures are arranged in the most exquisite taste. Mr. Smith, 
however, without wishing to differ at all with Mr. Ottley about the period of 
this impression, considers, from the less advanced style of execution it ex- 
hibits, that his silver Pax is of still earlier date. 

This impression was sold by Mr. Ottley to Sir Mark Sykes, at whose sale 
in 1824 it was purchased by Mr. Woodburn for three hundred guineas. He 
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kept it until 1843, when he parted with it to Mr. Coningham, whose collec- 
tion Messrs. Smith purchased early last month. 

All these articles form a portion of a collection containing upwards of eight 
hundred and fifty works of art, consisting of one hundred and three nielled 
silver plates, fifteen impressions on sulphur, and sixty-three on paper, from 
works of the same description, a few early Italian bronzes, and upwards of 
six hundred specimens of the works of the Italian designers and engravers of 
the fifteenth century. 

It is the intention of the Messrs. Smith to offer these to the Trustees of the 
British Museum ; and I feel that every one must most earnestly wish that they 
may be secured for the national collection, which is now peculiarly deficient 
in works of art of that period.* 

In conclusion, I may add that any Fellow of the Society wishing to examine 
them more carefully than can be done at this meeting, I shall be happy 
to introduce him to Messrs. Smith, who will, I am sure, with their universally 
acknowledged kindness, exhibit them, as well as the other Treasures of Art 
now in their possession. 


I have the honour to remain, 


Dear Sir Henry, 


Your very faithful and obliged Servant, 
HUGH W. DIAMOND. 


* They have been since purchased for the British Museum. 
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XXVIIL. Description of an Egyptian Mummy, and of the Hieroglyphics upon 
its Case, supposed to be of the Period of the Psammetici, opened in 1843; 
in a Letter from HuGu W. Diamonp, Esq., F.S.A. to Joun YONGE 
AKERMAN, Esq., F.S.A. 


Read 5th June, 1845. 


My Dear AKERMAN, 


Some time since you will remember that you were looking at the accom- 
panying drawings, taken from the cases of a mummy which I opened in 
company with Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, in the autumn of 1843, 
and you suggested that, from the great fidelity with which they were 
executed, they were deserving of exhibition at some meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries. I now send them to you, with some descriptions thereof, 
which I am enabled to furnish by the kindness of Mr. Birch. 

The mummy was given to me by a friend, who purchased it a great many 
years ago at one of the Custom-house sales, and by long exposure to damp in 
a granary after it was in his possession, the upper surface of both the cases 
became so destroyed as not to be deciphered; a rough cut had also been 
made partially through the folds of the bandages over the cliest by the 
Custom-house authorities, in order to ascertain if the package contained any 
contraband articles. In other respects it was in a remarkably good state of 
preservation; the many bandages being apparently as fresh as on the day 
they were first used. They were formed of new material torn in widths 
of six inches, and measuring twenty-one feet in length, with the remark- 
able peculiarity of a blue border at one end, (which, I believe, was also 
the case in Dr. Lee’s mummy,) the other end terminating with a well-made 
fringe ; evidently showing that old materials were not, as is generally 
asserted, used for this purpose. They were very numerous, and, together 
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with the inner scarf or shroud, made of a much finer texture, weighed up- 
wards of thirty-two pounds. If any person present should feel an interest in 
these ancient specimens of manufacture, I send you a quantity which you 
may lay on the table for any one’s acceptance. 

So much has been said from the time of Herodotus downwards on the 
subject of Embalming, that it is needless for me to enter into that subject. 
In this mummy the whole of the viscera had been removed and deposited in 
five separate portions, and deposited between the legs; the whole cavity of 
the abdomen and chest were crammed full with a coarse powder, the rasp- 
ings of some red wood, and which, no doubt, not only contributed much to 
the preservation of the form, but from its dry absorbing nature also was 
most useful in preserving the body from decay. 

Notwithstanding the accuracy and minuteness of the accounts which have 
been given of the various processes in embalming, I believe the grand secret 
of preservation was siccation; and by that process alone animal matter may 
be preserved, without all the detail of pickling and spiceing which is usually 
described. I felt convinced of this long since, and I take the liberty of 
sending you the small hand of an infant which I treated so myself eighteen 
years since; it has been constantly exposed to the atmosphere since, and no 
doubt, if wrapped in bandages and protected from the air, would last as long 
as any Egyptian mummy which ever was made. You will perceive from the 
drawing of the Lady herself, that my views of the matter are correct; it 
represents a mere mass of dried flesh and bone: a portion of the integu- 
ments I moistened with water, and allowed to remain exposed to the air, and 
they soon became very offensive and decayed. In giving the following 
description of the drawings, I trust I shall be pardoned for any omission, 
knowing, as you do, how completely my time has been professionally 
occupied. . 

1. and 2. External sides of outer case. ‘ The declaration of Ra (the Sun) 
the god, lord of the two hemispheres, over the gods, manifested in the 
solar abode; he gives offerings, bread, and kufi, and all other good and 
pure things, and all other edible (or delightful) things, for the sake of 
the Osirian (deceased) lady of the house of Taikush, truth-speaking*, 
daughter of Pahar.” 


* This expression may also be rendered “ declared true ;” it is equivalent to “ deceased.” 
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3. The interior bottom of the outer case, representing the “god Seker- 
Osiris, lord of the tombs, who gives offerings ;’’ he is surrounded by a serpent 
in the outline of a naos, with the tail brought up to the mouth; emblem of 
eternity. At the bottom of the coffin is a solar disk in a signet; emblem of 
the solar orbit. 

4. On the inner left side of the same case. The goddess Isis, standing on 
a standard: above, the Hut, the emblem of the Celestial Sun, considered as 
the region of Apollinopolis Magna, and “ Isis, offering” between “the East,” 
and “ the West.” 

5. The corresponding side. The goddess Nephthys in a similar attitude, on 
a standard, and with corresponding titles. She was the sister of Isis and Osiris. 

6. Outer back of the inner case. “ The declaration of the god Ra, the Har 
of the two worlds, over the gods, and of Athom, lord of the two lands of 
Petennu, of Socharis-Osiris, resident in the centre of the tomb, and Anup 
resident in the divine abode (or gate), and lord of the land of Ser; of Osiris, 
the revealer of good, eternal ruler ; who give the usual manifestation of food 
and drink [on their altars], innumerable quantities of flesh, and fowl, 
incense, and things made, and all other good and pure things, for the 
lady of the house Taikush, truth-speaking.” 

7. The corresponding side. “An appointed offering to Osiris, the breath 
of the West (Pethempamentes), great god, Lord of Abydos, who gives cakes 
and kufi, (or fragrance) and all other good and pure things, as well as all other 
drinkable? and delightful things, for the sake of the Lady of the house 
Taikush, truth“speaking, daughter of Pahar, a door-keeper (of the Temple) 
of Osiris, the gracious destroyer her mother, the lady of the house Shai, 
truth speaking, and all confronted to the great gods.” 

Down the back is the Nilometer, emblem of the god ‘Tut; or “he who is 
established ;” at the foot of which is the symbol of Life, and at each side the 
land of the West. 

8. The bottom of the inner case. The emblem called Nilometer; from 
the top of it issue two arms holding the disk of the Sun, and the right sym- 
bolic eye emblem of the god Har, below the symbol Neb, “lord ;” perhaps 
in relation with the words “East” and “ West” placed at the left side, as 
“Har Tetu, Lord of the East and West.” 

¥. Top of the inner case. The goddess Nupe or Netpe, standing. She 
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is always placed on the upper lid, and frequently invoked to extend or 
stretch herself over the deceased, to protect him. She is here called ‘“ Nupe, 
producer of the Gods.” She was the Rhea of mythology, and mother of all 
terrestrial gods; before her is inscribed, “ The Osirian (married) Lady 
of the house, Taikush, truth-speaking.” 

Mr. Birch considers this mummy to be of the period of the Psammetici. 

I hope you will not consider me to have wasted your time, or that of the 
Society ; my only excuse for so doing being an absence of more important 
matter, and that I might exhibit faithful representations of what is now 
nearly destroyed. 


I am, my dear Akerman, 
Yours very faithfully, 


HUGH W. DIAMOND. 


To Joun Yonce Akerman, Esq. F.S.A. 
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XXIX. Letter from Joun WinTER Jones, Esq. of the British Museum, to 
Sir Henry Exuis, K.H. Secretary, upon the discovery of two rare 
Tracts in the Library of that Institution, hitherto unknown, from the 
Press of William Caxton. 


Read 12th June, 1845. 





British Museum, June 3, 1845. 
Dear Sir Henry, 

In the course of my labours at the British Museum, a volume came recently 
into my hands containing two tracts: the first, ‘“‘ Meditacions sur les Sept 
Pseaulmes Penitenciaulx ;” the other, a French version of the “Cordiale, sive 
de quatuor Novissimis.” It became my duty to ascertain all the typographical 
particulars relating to these works, as they had been hitherto but partially 
described in the Museum Catalogue ; and I was much struck, in the course 
of my inquiry, by the resemblance between the types with which they are 
printed, and those used by the first English printer. A closer examination 
has led me to the conclusion that they are actually the production of Caxton’s 
press. The “ Meditacions” are printed in the same character as the French 
and English Recueil of the Histories of Troy, and the first edition of the 
Game of Chess." The Cordiale is printed in the same type as the Eng- 
lish version of the same work, made by the unfortunate Antony Widvile 
Earl Rivers; the Propositio clarissimi Oratoris Magistri Johannis Russell, 
the second edition of the Game of Chess, the first edition of Chaucer's 


* Dr. Dibdin, in the 4th vol. of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, mentions a history of the life of 
Jason, in French, printed in the same character as the Recueil, and discovered in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, at Paris, by M. Van Praet, who sent an account of the book to the Dr., and which account 
was by him communicated to the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lxxxii. part 2. pp. 3, 4. 
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Canterbury Tales, the Mirrour of the World, and several other pieces, 
printed by Caxton. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that neither the Meditacions nor the 
Cordiale appears to have been known to any bibliographer. M. Brunet, 
in his Manuel du Libraire, describes a French version of the Cordiale, 
or, I should rather say, of one of the works so called, for there are many 
bearing that or a similar title,» but which differ totally from each other. It 


> The four last things—Death, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven—have employed the pens of many 
writers, and great confusion exists among some of the early pieces upon this subject, which were 
published anonymously. The Cordiale appears to have been the first of these works, and is 
attributed to Henricus de Langenstein, or de Hassia, (who died in 1397,) by Fabricius, who, 
however, adds that the authorship has been given, in some manuscripts, to Thomas Ebendorffer de 
Haselbach. There is not, in fact, any satisfactory proof that the Cordiale was written by either of 
these authors ; and by the greater number of bibliographers it is treated as anonymous. There is 
equal uncertainty respecting the author of the French translation, which is the subject of the 
present notice. M. Barrois, in his Bibliotheque Protypographique, describes two manuscripts of 
this version, (Nos. 833 and 1812,) which he attributes in his index to “ Jehan Mielot, le moindre 
des secretaires de Philippe le Bon.” This, in all probability, is the same Jean Mielot to whom 
M. Paulin Paris, in his Manuscrits Francois de la Bibliothéque du Roi, vol. ii. p. 110, and 
vol. iv. p. 201, attributes one of the translations of the Speculum Humane Salvationis. We are not 
informed upon what evidence these statements are made, and I find no notice of such a person as 
Jean Mielot in the various authorities I have been enabled to consult. A short account of Jean 
Miclot, chanoine de St. Pierre a Lille, is given by Paquot, Histoire Littéraire des Pays Bas, who 
states that he translated two works relating to St. Adrien, by order of Philippe le Bon, but makes 
no mention either of the Cordiale, or the Speculum Humane Salvationis. Another French version of 
the Cordiale was printed at Oudenarde, about the year 1480; and an acrostic in eleven verses, at 
the end of the-volume, gives the name of Thomas le Roy as the translator. Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire. Tit. Quatuor Novissimis (de). Thomas le Roy is involved in as much obscurity as 
Jean Mielot. 

Hain, in his Repertorium Bibliographicum, gives the titles of 27 editions of the Cordiale, viz. : 
21 in Latin, 2 in English, and 4 in Dutch, all printed in the fifteenth century. It may be mentioned, 
as a proof of the rarity of the French versions, that not one appears in this very accurate and com- 
prehensive catalogue of books printed before the year 1500. 

St. Bonaventura wrote “Sermones quatuor Novissimorum perutiles et necessarii.” These form 
a totally different work from the Cordiale, but, having been printed anonymously, are frequently 
confounded with it: an edition printed about 1480, has been entered erroneously by Hain (notwith- 
standing his general accuracy) among the editions of the Cordiale. The prima pars of the 
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is evident, however, that if the same work (which I greatly doubt), it cannot 
be the edition now under consideration, as, in addition to other discrepancies, 


“ Sermones” begins, “ Ad excludendum igitur negligentiam,” &c. The Cordiale and these Ser- 
mones have been attributed to Thomas Aquinas, but upon no credible authority. 

A third work, De quatuor Novissimis, which has also been confounded with the Cordiale, was 
written by Dionysius a Leeuwis, or a Rickel, a Carthusian Monk, who died in 1471, called by 
Seemiller, “Quidam Carthusianus,” and generally known by the appellation “ Dionysius Carthu- 
sianus.” Articulus 1. commences, “In omnibus operibus tuis memento novissimorum. In Eccle- 
siastico seripta sunt verba hac, in quibus admonemur ut novissima ista jugiter ac indelebiliter nostre 
imprimamus memoria,” &c. The earliest edition mentioned by Hain was printed at Antwerp in 1486. 

Nicolas Denyse, a French Minorite, was the author of a fourth work, which was printed at Paris 
in 1509, by Regnault, under the title “ Divinis humanisque dignum conspectibus preclarissimum 
opus super quatuor novissimis cui Speculum moralium titulus prefertur.” 

Another author, about whom little appears to be known, is Jean de Carthéni, a Carmelite, who 
died in 1580, as stated in the Bibliotheca Carmelitana, or in 1588 according to a note by La 
Monnoye, in vol. iv. p. 372, of La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier. His work, Des quatre 
Novissimes, ou fins derniéres de I’ homme, as he states in his dedication to Sabina, Countess of 
Egmont, was compiled by him in Latin from the writings of “holy and Catholic doctors,” and 
afterwards translated by himself into French. It was printed at Antwerp in 1573. 

A friar of the order of Celestins, a native of Rouen, named Bigot, wrote on the Four Last 
Things, in French verse: his work does not appear to have been printed. 

Diego de Granados wrote “ Opusculum de quatuor Novissimis,” which is preserved in MS. in the 
Harleian Collection. 

A discourse on the same subject, by Joseph Boyse, was published at Dublin, in 1724: another, 
by William Sheppard, at London, in 1649; and a third by Simon Birckbeck, at London, in 1655. 
Birckbeck, in the preliminary matter to his treatise, gives the following list of authors in addition to 
some of those enumerated above :—Joannes Cacchenius, Antwerp, 1588 ; Gabriel Inchino, Cologne, 
1652; Petrus Besseus, Cologne, 1629; Hieronymus Dresselius, Cologne, 1635; Isaac Ambrose, 
London, 1640; Robert Bellarmin, Cologne, 1626; and Robert Bolton, London, 1633. 

Among the Roxburghe Ballads, there is a piece consisting of 34 verses of 4 lines each, with the 
following title, “The Great Assize ; or Christ's certain and sudden appearance to Judgment ; being 
serious considerations on these four last things, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. By 
Mr. Stevens, Minister. To the tune of ‘Aim not too high,’ &c.” This appears to have been 
printed in the latter half of the 17th century. 

To the above must be added the venerable name of Sir Thomas More. The following passage in 
his life, printed in the last edition of Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, from a MS. in the Lam- 
beth Library, describes his treatise in the following words. “He made a very devoute booke, intituled 
De quatuor Novissimis, wherein he describeth vice and virtue even to the quick: but this work was 
never finished.” This fragment is inserted in the edition of his English works, printed by Cawood, 
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it is said by Brunet to be in verse and prose, while the Museum copy is in 
prose only. The Meditacions appear to be unknown even as a work. 

The extreme rarity of these pieces would render them objects of great 
curiosity by whomsoever printed; but they become peculiarly interesting 
when viewed as claiming a place among our own typographical antiquities. 
I hope to be able to offer sufficient proofs in support of the parentage | 
venture to claim for them. This task is rendered somewhat difficult, by the 
absence of all indications of date or place of printing on the works them- 
selves. Caxton, in the course of his amusing gossip by way of introductions 
or conclusions, alludes in many cases to his previous labours, and thus fre- 
quently affords evidence, upon points of authorship or printing of a particular 
book, which is not to be derived from the book itself; but after a careful 
examination of these sources of information, I have been unable to discover 
the slightest allusion to either of the pieces now before me. Still there 
appears to me to be sufficient proof, both of a positive and negative character, 
to justify us in adding them to the list of Caxton’s works. 

1. Of the identity of the types with those used for works known to have 
been printed by Caxton, there can exist no doubt. 

2. As to the first type, that of the Meditacions. Some bibliographers 
would exclude the French Recueil and the first edition of the Game of Chess 
from the list of Caxton’s works. The confined limits of a notice like the 
present will not allow of any detailed examination of this question; but the 
following remarks are submitted, inasmuch as it is important to show the 
great probability that a// the books printed with this particular type issued 
from Caxton’s press. That Caxton printed the English translation of the 
Recueil (for a copy of which the Duke of Devonshire gave the large sum of 
£1,060 18s.) there is evidence upon the work itself, in the conclusion to 
which he says: “Therefore I have practysed and lerned at my grete charge 
and dispense to ordeyne this said book in prynte, after the maner and forme 
as ye may here see;” and this statement is further corroborated, if corro- 
boration be wanting, in the introduction to the Golden Legende, wherein 
he enumerates the Recueil among his works. That the first edition of the 


Waly and Tottell, in 1557, vol. i. p. 72—102; and is also noticed by Dr. Dibdin, in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of Robinson's translation of the Utopia, p. Ixxxix. 
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Game of Chess was printed by him, may be inferred from the following pas- 
sage in the introduction to the second edition. After speaking of the author- 
ship of the book, he proceeds: “ Which at suche tyme as I was resident in 
brudgyes, in the counte of Flaundres, cam into my handes, whiche whan I had 
redde and ouerseenne, semed ful necessarye for to be had in Englisshe. . . . 
And whan I so had achyeued the sayd translacion, I dyde do sette in enprynte 
a certeyn nombre of theym, whiche anone were depesshed and solde : wherfore 
bycause thys sayd book is ful of holsom wysedom, and requysyte vnto euery 
astate and degree, I haue purposed to enprynte it, shewyng therein the 
figures of suche persons as longen to the playe.” Upon the strength of the 
above evidence, the French Recueil, being printed in the same type, has 
always been attributed to Caxton by the greater number of bibliographers ; 
and, although not so valuable as the English version, the last copy sold was 
purchased for the sum of £200 by the British Museum, and would have pro- 
duced a much larger sum (actually offered) if the owner would have consented 
to sell his book to a private individual. 

3. With respect to the second type. The second edition of the Game of 
Chess, the Mirrour of the World, Tully of Old Age, Raynard the Fox, and 
others, bear Caxton’s name as printer. 

4. Caxton is the only printer known to have used these types. 

5. The Recueils, both French and English, and the first edition of the 
Game of Chess, have each thirty-one lines in a page, and the size of the 
page in each corresponds. The Meditacions have the same number of 
lines, and the size of the page is the same ; in short, there is a striking resem- 
blance between these four works on all mechanical points; and it may be 
worthy of remark, that the French history of Jason, mentioned above, is 
described as having thirty-one lines, and being of a quarto size. 

6. The justification of the French Cordiale is extremely imperfect. 
That of the English version is equally defective ; and such is the case, to a 
greater or less degree, with many of the works printed by Caxton in this 
character. 

7. In the Mirrour of the World (line 15 of the recto of leaf 4), in Ray- 
nard the Fox (the last line of the book), and also in the Dictes and Say- 
enges of Phylosophers (line 20 of the recto of leaf 73),—all of which bear 
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Caxton’s name, and are printed in the type of the Cordiale, or the second 
type,—a very peculiar &c. occurs, of the following form 2G: which is 
identically the same with that used in the English Recueil, and also in the 
Meditacions (printed in what I have called the first type, and corresponding 
with it in character), but which I have never met with in the works of 
any other printer. This shows that both types were in Caxton’s possession, 
and must be allowed to have considerable weight, as an additional argument 
in proof that the Meditacions were printed by him. 

8. Some weight should likewise be given to the circumstance that the two 
works are bound together in the same volume, and have evidently been so 
connected from a period not far removed from the date of printing; for the 
verso of one blank leaf, and the recto of another inserted between the tracts, 
are covered with, wise sayings,° in a hand writing of the time of Henry VII. 
or VIII. while on the recto and verso of the same leaves the printing ink has 
set-off. 

Having thus given my reasons for supposing these works to have been 
printed by Caxton, I will now proceed to a more particular description of 
them. I have added a collation, consisting of the first two or three words of 
the first and last lines of each leaf, by means of which any other copy or 
fragment may be at once identified. At present they must be considered to 
be unique. 


Meditacions sur les Sept Pseaulmes Penitenciaulx. 


Tuts piece consists of thirty-three printed leaves, followed by a blank leaf. 
Each page contains thirty-one lines. There is no pagination, signatures, 
catchwords, nor initial letters. The meditations are preceded by a prologue, 
which begins as follows :— 

“A vraye penitance est comme aucune eschielle par laquelle lomme pecheur 
“qui selon la parabole de leuuangille descendy de Jherusalem en Jherico monta 
“de rechief de Jherico en Jherusalem/ cest avision de paix.” 


“ 


© The following is a specimen: “ There ben iiij thyngs full harde for to knowe which way that 
they wyll drawe. The furst ys the wayes of a younge man. The seconde, y® course of a vessell in 
the ssee. The thyrde, of an adder or of a serpent sprent. The ff'rth of a ffowle sittynge on any 
thynge. Too wyffs in one howse, ij catts and one mouse, and ij dogges and one bone—these 


shall nevr accorde in one. 
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This prologue terminates on the sixth line of the recto of the third leaf ; 
after which follows :— 


“ La premiere meditacion sur le premier pseaulme penitencial qui commence/ domine 
“ne in furore tuo arguas me ne que in ira tua corripias me. 
“On tresdoulx seigneur Jhiscrist Juge du siecle qui es a mectre les bons en 
“td royaulme celestiel et les mauuaiz au feu eternel/ Quant le coulpable et 
“ indigne pecheur,” &c. 


a 


The second meditation commences at the seventeenth line of the verso of 
the sixth leaf. 

The third commences at line thirteen of the verso of the tenth leaf. 

The fourth commences at line thirteen of the recto of the fifteenth leaf. 

The fifth commences at line one of the verso of the twentieth leaf. 

The sixth commences at line twenty-six of the recto of the twenty-eighth 
leaf: and 

The seventh commences at line one of the verso of the thirtieth leaf. 

The lines are reckoned exclusive of the headings. 

The whole work concludes with the following sentence :— 


“ Puis encores sil te plaist me donne que par ce septenuaire des pseaulmes de peni- 
tence les quelz correspondent aux sept affectz de lomme prins pour les sept degrez 
de leschielle de penitence Je puisse moter et paruenir atoy en celle tant glorieuse cite 
de Jherusalem en laquelle tu habites et te offrir auec les sains et beneurez le sacrifice 
de loenge sans fin7: Amen. 



























Leaf |. 1 A vraye penitance quelz copaignét 

2. par ainsi que continue et estende/ 
3. autre/ ainsi que troublee de ce 

4. mesmement que mon gemissement / 
5. mon lit mon et mon dieu 

6. sil te plaist tay. Beneureux 

7. et les pechiez pine du dos 

8. Ainsi raison ou riete de deuinemés 
9. les maulx actribuent _ par ces deux 
10. ne se domptent sement et doulcement 
11. des paines eternelles/ _flechi en bas 
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Leaf 12. a elles que res auec moy 
13. Autreffois Je tay en moy mes 
14. dorgueils mais tant congneu ton saint 
15. et soyes mon nibus tuis 1 
16. et fait mal reuele et manifeste 
17. la bouche de mens Je lay 
18. seullement moncuer _ tabit lingua mea 
19. des pechiez de ce dont le 
20. laquelle par lors goisseuse douleur si 
21. Je aore sire char/ et ce 
22. et eu tousiours doulz sire aton 
23. fait semblable a in generacée 
24. Et pour tant les mesmes choses 
25. oroison et priere faire respoce Certainemét 
26. les dessus nommez uoir que ata 
27. Car ce que soit songneux den 
28. Puis la sieuue le mencion de 
29. et de toutes uers toy/ mais 
30. lanonce enuers toy/ que Je ne 
31. et me dis eaue atoy/ Je 
32. les wains de amoy Joyeuses et 
33. plainement que mon neurez le sacrifice 
34. [blank leaf]. 


Liber de Quatuor Novissimis. 


This tract comprises seventy-one printed leaves, preceded by a blank leaf. 
It has twenty-eight lines in a full page, and, like the Meditacions, wants 
signatures, pagination, catchwords and initial letters. The entire work is 
divided into four parts; each part is preceded by a prologue, and treats of 
one of the four novissima, and is again subdivided into three minor portions. 
The headings both of the parts and subdivisions are printed in red ink. 

The book commences with a table of contents, as follows :— 


Ce present traictie est diuise en quatre parties principales? Desquelles chascune 


contient trois autres singulie / res parties en la fourme qui sensuit{ 
l. a premiere partie principale est de la mort corporelle et contient en soy trois 


parties singulieres, 
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a premiere est comment memoire de la mort fait soy humilier? 
a seconde est comment memoire de la mort fait mesprisier toutes choses} 
a tierce est comment memoire de la mort fait a lomme entreprédre penitance ¢ lac- 
cepter de bon cuer sans constraite. 
&e. 


This table terminates on line eight of the verso of the first leaf, and is fol- 
lowed by the prologue, which ends at the bottom of the following page: the 
verso of the following leaf is blank. Then follows : 


“Cy commence la premiere partie des quatre derrenieres choses qui sont a aduenir} 
“ A premiere partie des quatre derrenieres choses Dont la memoire Retrait 
“1. “lomme des pechie; cest la mort presente ou temporellet Et pour ce 
“dist saint Bernard ou miroir des moynes La souueraine philozophie est tousiours 
“ penser a la mort*+” 


The first part terminates on line twelve of the recto of the eighteenth 
printed leaf, after which follows the prologue to the second part, which ends 
on the verso of the nineteenth leaf, with the words— 

Cy fine la premiere partie 
de cestui present liuret 


The second part concludes at the bottom of the verso of the forty-first 
printed leaf. 

The third part concludes on line twenty-three of the recto of the fifty- 
eighth leaf: and 

The fourth terminates on the verso of the last leaf, in the following 
words— 
—*“Or 
pleust adieu quil; fussent bien sages et bien entendus et quil; pourueissent aux choses 
derrenieres / dont la frequéte memoiere et recordacion Rappelle des pechie3 a culpe aux 
vertus et conferme en bounes ceuures, par quoy on paruient a la gloire eternelle} 
Amen. 





Explicit liber de 
quatuor Nouissimis. 
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1. 
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27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 
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(blank] 
Ce present traictie 
noter que selon 
Cy commence la 
Et que diray 
Mais on ne 
Cest homme fait 
obtint maintes 
Vrayement vous fol; 
en vne terre 
Sachent toutes gens 
en la mort 
O tu fol 
Item pietre de bloix 
Se adam viuoit 
et men Jray 
qui est mis 
Or te hastes 
tout ce quil 
Lors seront les 
Comment laccusation 
langoureux qui luy 
liniquite deffrain est 
O combien desole; 
qui au Jour 
Contre cecy parle 
Et a ce 
qui se font 
que nostreseigneur 
trouuer misericorde 
ou nom de 
laquelle yst hors 
toutes et quanteffoi; 
Certes toutes ces 
Et qui aura 
Adonc§s yceulx 
Pourtant mes frere3 
Or aduint que 


comme par exemple 
[blank] 

Car elle ne 

forgent lor et 

peult Il aduenir 

Et list on 

me non finer 

sa terre dot 

se humiliassent en 

cy / lile 

Certes méseigneur 

entendisses bii ces 

briefue depuis son 

tiesme chappitret Vecy 

certain point Cest 

méces a toy 

leust ainsi fait 

marie venant en 

de cestui present 

partient a la 

pecheurs A ce 

reux t ny 

sepulchre et pourquoy 

sons ainsi nous 

bes de salomon 

Nostreseigneur dieu 

pour ce est 

vif; tu luy 

qui chassent les 

vous ent + Cest 

saint Jheronime 

donne de bien 

gneur ? qui 

paine selon leurs 

lors Il leur 

larrons qui les 

toutes choses solides 








—— 
wee eee hoe 


nae 


ies eee eee 








Leaf 39. 
40. 
4l. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


AD 
— 


iam 


When or where these pieces were printed, it is impossible to say. 


sont ouuertes/ auquel 
amiable et doulx 
passervit toute la 

de vmbre de 

Cy commence le 
tellemét allume et 

ou telles choses 

O combien miserable 
et quil sapparust 
sont comme les 
testes comme I] 

le pecheur condempne 
sainte escripture comme 
denfer Ja soit 
fumiere / car tous 
perpetuellemét et sans 
aller par la 

la puissance diuine 
tout ne deffauldroit 
tu ten Retrairas 
derrenier et a 

sens Ains de 
Reluiront comme le 
tant habéddant quil 
qui sont causes 
Cellui doneques qui 
Royaume ouquel 
Entre en la 

ta face Je 

a eslire / et 

auec les biens 
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nostreseigneur Jhicrist 
se deust demain 

en son xxiiij® 

siecles et temp; 

dra et brulera 

est trouble quant 
froit des neiges — 

et de merueilleuses 
Item en ecclesiaste 
moult grant et 
tueur pour desemparer 
toutes Illec aduenir 
que sa couuersacion 
ruch en son + 

reur / et ardra 
cilles / et par 

foi; mil ans 

teroit / qui est 

tume denfer aux 

vie mais selle 
dispute des couleurs 
est Il escript 

sains bieneure; est 
mét + La grasse 

et auec ce 

es sieclis des 

ce est Il 

beatitude de tous 
char, Cest doncques 
extremite3 de Joye 
tu seras guery 


bon cheualierJhesucrist/ en larmes des 
corps estoient conuerties Certes I] nen 


est mauuaise et 


quatuor Nouissimis 


There 


is great reason to suppose that some of Caxton’s earliest productions, viz. 
The two Recueils, the Propositio Johannis Russell, and the first edition of 
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the Game of Chess, were printed abroad; and it is extremely probable that 
the Meditacions and the Cordiale were also printed by him before he 
established his press at Westminster. Two circumstances favour this con- 
clusion: the first, the absence of all remark in the works by Caxton 
himself; indeed, I am inclined to regard them as pieces upon which he 
exercised himself in his new art: but secondly, and mainly, the fact that 
they are printed in the French language; for after Caxton’s return to 
England, he appears to have confined himself entirely to works in his 
native tongue, with the exception of the Decretorium Sacerdotum, the 
Statutes of Richard III. and Henry VII. and the Hore, for which Eng- 
lish would not have been considered the proper dress. If this conjec- 
ture be correct, they must have been printed not later than the year 1474, 
as in that year, or immediately afterwards, he commenced working his 
press at Westminster. It may be worthy remark, that the type in which 
the Cordiale is printed appears to have been used as early as the year 
1469 or 1470; the order of the Garter having been sent to Charles Duke of 
Burgundy by Edward IV. of England in the former year, and the speech, or 
“ Propositio,” of John Russell, the ambassador on this occasion, having, in all 
probability, been printed immediately after its delivery. 

The water-marks are those that occur in books printed in the Low Coun- 
tries, and are as under. 


In the “ Meditacions.” 
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In the “ Cordiale.” 


Oe 


These water-marks tend to strengthen the presumption that the works 
above described were printed in the Low Countries, but they cannot be con- 
sidered as affording any direct proof to that effect. 









































I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir Henry, 
Your very faithful Servant, 
J. WINTER JONES. 


To Sir Henry E cuis, K.H. 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
&o. &c, &e. 











XXX. Letter of Sir Harry Stradling to his Wife, written in the year 1456. 
Communicated by the Rev. JouN MonTGOMERY TRAHERNE, M.A., 
F.R.S., and F.S.A., in a Letter to the Rev. Joseru Hunter, F.S.A. 


Read 27 Nov. 1845. 


Coedriglan, Cardiff, Nov. 22, 1845. 
DEAR Sir, 

You will oblige me by laying before the Society of Antiquaries an auto- 
graph letter of Sir Harrye Stradling to his wife Elizabeth, the sister of Wil- 
liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, dated from Rome “ the laste day of March.” 
The year is not stated, but may be collected from the notice of the great 
battle between the troops of the King of Hungary, commanded by John 
Hunniades, and the Turks, at Belgrade, a. p. 1456, wherein the latter were 
defeated with a loss of “ forty thousand men.” Heylin (Cosmographie, 
p. 544, ed. 1666) estimated their loss at 50,000. 

In the pedigree of the Stradlings, which forms a portion of Rees Meyrick’s 
Book of Glamorganshire Antiquities (or Morganiz Archaiographia), 1578, 
printed and published by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. p. 48, mention is made 
that Sir Harry, in the sixteenth year of King Edward IV., went to Jerusalem 
and received the order of the Sepulchre there, as his father and grandfather 
had done, and died in the isle of “ Cipris comeing homewards, whose booke is 
yet to be seene with a letter his man brought from him to the lady his wife.” 
The MS. now sent is evidently the letter here referred to: but there is an 
error in the date ascribed to it by Meyrick, which is twenty years subsequent 
to A. D. 1456. Possibly Sir Harry made two pilgrimages. 

The /etter is again noticed, in the same words, in the Historie of Cambria, 
now called Wales, 1584, translated by Humphrey Lloyd, p. 139. 

We learn that the MS. was in the possession of Sir Edward Stradling in the 
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year 1720: vide Collins’s Baronetage, vol. i. p. 30. The family became extinct 
in the male line on the death of Sir Thomas Stradling, in 1738, when the 
library and papers were dispersed. This interesting document is now in the 
collection of G, G. Francis, Esq. F.S.A. of Swansea. Few of the Paston Let- 
ters are of an earlier date. It is directed “ To my Right herteley belowyd 
wyfe Elyzabethe Stradlyng ;” and is entitled “ Lra Henrici Stradlyng ad vxoré 
de Roma missa:” the paper on which it is written on is probably foreign ; 
the water-mark a kind of dragon. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


JOHN MONTGOMERY TRAHERNE. 


The Rev. Joserpu Hunter, F.S.A. 


Ryght hertely belowyd wyfe, I grete wele a thowsande tymes, lettyng¢ yowe wete 
that at the makyng of this let? I was in gode hele, eblessyd be God, and that is grete 
wond' for ther was ned mefi that hadde so pelowse a wey as we hadde, save only 
eworschep be God we were not let in no place, nor tangled: the pilgremys that were 
goyng to Cales, were iij tymes cast alonde wt storme ; and assone as I come, eblessyde 
be God, we were ou w'yn iiij owres, and taried there till the furst Sonday of Clene 
Lent, and a Sonday af? mas we toke oure jorne, and went owte of the towne vij schore 
psones, and went so till we come to the londe of Luke, and there ely maii dyd wex 
wery of othur. Notw'stondyng I met at Londofi iij of my sonne Mile is neyperes 
aprest, and ij othur. Also Joh*n Wach*n and Johan Lewis Gon?, yo’ cosyfi, and 
iiij wt them ; and so we were xij psons, and »' new deptyd till we come to Rome, for I lette 
yowe wete there was .... mafi of my contre wolde come any me, but hadde lew 
wolow mefi of othur contres ; and as I wene, I... . them of the same s’vise. God 
let ned mafi have nede to them; and a gode F ryday in the mornyng we come to Rome; 
the ny3t to fore we lay in a forest vnd" a tre, evill at ese by cause we wolde ow take the 

. « and to se the vernicle, and so we sawe hit Friday, Sat'day, and Sonday, and 
a Sonday to fore masse/ the pope ke? assoyled vs of plena remyssio, + aft he hadde 
songe his masse he come ageyii and assoyled them as fre as that day they were born, 
and for to say that there was peputt, there was w‘oute nom’, and for se othur plac¢ of 
Remissiofi wtout eny @o’ nom’. And also as tochyng yo" absolucioii, / hadde grete 


! Sic. 2 Sic. 3 Sic. 
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labor and cost to gete hit vnd" ledde, and therfore lett eny mafi or womaii bewar howe 
he makythe a vow hit is akownen"t must be kept. Also I hope to God to remeve 
towarde Wenys by litell est day, and I have gete my licens of the Pope and iiij 
Englische mefi more w' me; and yef I kafi go in savete I will go, yef no I will be at 
home by Mydsomi ; and yef I go ht will be alhalowyn tyde or I comes home. And also 
Richarde Rethe is in gode hele blessyd be God, save he was a litett crasid in his legge 
a fortenyst w‘ a senewe spronge, and nowe he is hole. Notw'stondyng Tom Gethyii 
offeryd to go in his place, but he witt not by no mene. Also I pray yowe to se my 
dayes kept at Barry, for y* dayes must nede be kept, or ette I must be schamyd. Also 
I requere yowe to thynke ou my last wit, as my trust is in yowe abowe abowe ¢ att 
pepuft. Also astochyng the westment at Londoii there is apofi hit iij.ti. wherof I 
payed a nobutt in ernyst; Joh*n de Bole kafi tell he was at the bargeii makyng + Wittm 
Jenkyfi. Also the Kyng of Hungery hathe hadde a grete distres aponne Turk¢ to the 
nomer of xl. thowsande and his sonne takyfi and is w* Cristefi mefi, and therfore I 
trust to God owt wey wilt be the bet?. Also as for yo" absolucioii Tom Gethyii 
bryngethe hit home, by cause y* porer yt a man goythe the be? hit is, but hit costithe 
grete gode, and nere hit were for yo sowle his helthe hit schulde neu be bo3t for me ; I 
hadde new so grete travayle for no thyng. Also that ye be gode maystres to Res De; 
he was gode to me cc myle in my feleschepe, and bode behynde at the last and me3t not 
go. And when I come to Rome I met wt Thom Gethyii, and there he went not fro me, 
but went all the staciones wt me bet? then he yt hadde be here vij yere to fore, for he 
knewe ewy place as well wtoute y* towne as wtyn, and bode here iiij dayes apofi his cost 
to have you bull. Right hertely belowyd wyfe, almyhty ittu have yowe in his kepyng¢ ; 
and loke that ye be agode chere and prey for me, as I trust to God to pray for yowe ; 
for I trust to God at this ow" I am clene to God and to the worlde as clene as/ y* day 


I was borne. 
Wretyn at Rome the last day of Marche. 
























Yor husbonde, 
Harre STRADLYNG. 







(In dorso,) Tomy.. Right 
hertely belowyd 
Wyfe Elyzabethe 
Stradlyng. 












Lra Henrici Stradlyng 
ad vxoré de Roma 


missa. 
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MODERNISED VERSION OF THE LETTER. 


Right heartily beloved wife, 1 greet (you) well a thousand times, letting you wit (know) that at 
the making of this letter I was in good health, blessed be God, and that is great wonder, for there 
was never men had so perilous a way as we had, save only, worshipped be God, we were not let 
(hindered) in no place nor tangled. The pilgrims that were going to Calais were three times cast 
a-londe (on shore) with storms, and as soon as I came, blessed be God, we were over within four 
hours and tarried there till the first Sunday of Clean Lent.* And on Sunday after mass we 
took our journey and went out of the town seven score persons, and went so till we came to the 
land of Lueca, and then every man did wax weary of other (grow tired of each other). Notwith- 
standing I met at London three of my son Miles’” neighbours apprest (ready ?), and two others also, 
John Vaughan and John Lewis Gunter your cousin, and four with them; and so we were twelve 
persons, and never departed (separated ) till we came to Rome, for I let you know there were . 
man of my country would come nigh me, but had liefer (rather) follow men of other countries, and 
as I ween (suppose) serve them of the same service. God let never man have need of them! 
And on Good Friday, in the morning, we came to Rome ; the night before we lay in a forest under 
a tree, ill at ease, because we would overtake the . . . . . and to see the vernicle (sacred 
handkerchief of St. Veronica). And so we saw it Fryday, Saturday,and Sunday ; and on Sunday before 
mass the Pope assoiled us of “ plena remissio,” and after he had sung his mass he came again and 
assoiled them as free as that day they were born ; and for to say that there was people, there was with- 
out number, and so for other places of remission without any number. And also as touching your 
absolution, I had great labour and cost to get it under lead (the Pope's seal); and therefore let any 
man or woman beware how he maketh a vow: it is a covenant (that) must be kept. Also I 
hope to God to remove towards Venice by little Easter day ;* and 1 have got my licence of the Pope 
(a passport 7), and four Englishmen more with me; and if I can go in safety I will go; if not I will 
be at home by midsummer ; and if I go, it will be All-hallows tyde ere I come home. And also 
Richard Rees is in good health, blessed be God, save he was a little erased in his leg a fortnight 
(age) with a sinew sprung, and now he is whole (well.) Notwithstanding Tom Gethin offered to 
go in his place, but he will not by no means. Also I pray you to see my days kept at Barry,‘ for the 


— —_————__—__ --— — - ——- ss -— —— - 


* In a letter in the Plumpton Correspondence, addressed by Thomas Savage, Archbishop of 
York, to William Plompton, 16 Feb. 1502-3, Quadragesima Sunday is termed “ the first Sonday in 
Cleane Lent.”—Plumpton Corresp. edited by Thomas Stapleton, Esq. for the Camden Society, p. 173. 

® My son Miles. Jane, daughter of Sir Harry Stradling, married Miles ap Harry, from whom 
descended Mrs. Blanch Parry the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. Vide pedigree appended to the 
Stradling Correspondence, edited by the Rev. J. M. Traherne, p. xx. 

* Low Sunday, or first Sunday after Easter. In 1456 Easter Day fell on the 25th of March. 

* Barry Island, near Cardiff, on the coast of Glamorganshire. Leland says, “ There is no 
dwelling in the Isle ; but there is in the midst of it a fair little Chapel of St. Barrok, where much 
pilgrimage is made.”—Lel. Itin. by Hearne, vol. iv. p. 44, 3d edit. 
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days must needs be kept, or else I must be shamed. Also I require you to think of my last will, 
as my trust is in you above all people. Also as touching the vestment at London, there is upon it 
three pounds, wherof I paid a noble in earnest ; John de Bole can tell, he was at the bargain-making, 
and William Jenkin. Also the King of Hungary hath had a great distress upon Turks (victory 
over the Turks) to the number of forty thousand (killed), and his son (Bajazet) taken, and is with 
Christian men ; and therefore I trust to God our way will be the better. Also as for your absolution 
Tom Gethin bringeth it home, because the poorer a man goeth the better it is; but it costeth great 
good, and nere (unless) it were for your soul’s health it should never be (have been) bought for me. 
I never had so great travail for nothing. Also that ye be good mistress to Rees Dee ; he was good 
to me two hundred miles in my fellowship, and bode behind at the last and might not go (could not 
goon). And when I came to Rome I met with Tom Gethin, and there he went not from me, but 
went all the stations with me better than he that had been here ten years before ; for he knew every 
place as well without the town as within, and bode here four days upon his (own) cost to have 
your bull (of absolution). Right heartily beloved wife, Almighty Jesu have you in his keeping, and 
look that you be of good cheer and pray for me, as I trust to God to pray for you ; for I trust to God 
at this hour I am clean to God and to the world, as clean as the day I was born. 
Written at Rome, the last day of March. 
Your husband, 


HARRYE STRADLING. 
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XXXI. A few Remarks on the Discovery of the Remains of William de 
Warren, and his wife Gundrad, among the ruins of the Priory of Saint 
Pancras, at Southover, near Lewes, in Sussex. By GipgkoN ALGERNON 
Mantet, Esg. LL.D., F R.S., &., ina Letter to Sir HENRY ELLIs, 
K.H., F.R.S., Secretary. 


Read 11th Dee. 1845. 


Ir is not a little remarkable that so few objects of geological, or antiquarian, 
interest should hitherto have been brought to light, by the excavations and 
cuttings made, during the formation of the numerous lines of railway, in 
various parts of England. Extensive as are these operations, the accessions 
to the collection of the geologist, and to the cabinet of the antiquary, have 
been comparatively unimportant. The most interesting archzological dis- 
covery effected by the railway cuttings, is unquestionably that which took 
place, about six weeks since, in the ruins of Lewes Priory; namely, of the 
two leaden coffers, containing the remains of the founder and foundress of 
that once celebrated religious establishment. 

To me, who in early boyhood had so often rambled among those ruins in 
quest of some relic of the olden time, and, in maturer years, had caused 
excavations to be made in various places, in the hope of discovering the 
graves of some of the illustrious dead which history instructs us were 
buried within the hallowed walls of this priory, the announcement of this 
discovery was peculiarly gratifying. Having visited the spot, and examined 
the relics that have been exhumed, it occurred to me that a brief notice of a 
few particulars that came under my observation, with some account of the 
Norman pavements which I dug up, many years since, near the place where 
the coffers were discovered, might, under existing circumstances, possess at 
least a temporary interest. 

It is unnecessary to preface my remarks with more than a passing allusion 
to the circumstances which led to the foundation of the Priory of Saint Pan- 
cras, or Pancrace, by William Earl of Warren, and his wife Gundrad, the 
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fifth daughter of King William the Conqueror, a.p. 1077—its rich endow- 
ments and princely revenues from the pious liberality of its founders and 
their successors—its long period of prosperity—and its utter destruction at 
the dissolution of the religious houses by Henry VIII. Of this once cele- 
brated establishment, which for upwards of four centuries flourished in un- 
interrupted splendour, the history is meagre in the extreme. All that is 
known was embodied in the account of this priory by my lamented friend, 
the late Rev. Thomas Horsfield, in his History of Lewes. 

The letter of Portmari to his employer, Lord Cromwell," conveys at once 
an idea of the magnificence of the original structure, and of the pains taken 
to render its demolition complete, and convert the materials to the greatest 
profit. 

Fifty years since, there remained a considerable portion of the principal 
gateway, and of the southern walls of the refectory, some vaulted apartments, 
and a large elliptical oven, together with a dove-cote or pigeon-house built in 
the form of a cross, the cells or recesses of which were ingeniously constructed 
of hewn chalk. These pigeon-holes were formed in a similar manner to those 





* See Willis's History of Mitred Abbeys, vol. ii. Mon. Ang. ed. 1825, i. p. 10. 
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described in the notice of the dove-cote at Garway, given in the present 
volume of the Archzologia; they were in number between three and four 
thousand, and were arranged in parallel rows, extending over the interior 
face of each wall of the building. The entrances for the pigeons were four 
in number, one under the roof at each extremity of the cross, as may be 
seen in the representation here given. The building measured in length, 
from east to west, ninety feet; from north to south the same; the height 
of the walls to the roof was thirty feet. This structure was pulled down 
within my memory, for the sake of the materials. 

The ruins of the Priory that were standing in the year 1780 are figured in 
Watson's Memoirs of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, from drawings by 
Lambert, a self-taught artist of Lewes. Since that period large masses of the 
walls have been demolished, from time to time, as the materials of which they 
were constructed—chalk, flint, and limestone—were required by the proprietor 
for buildings, or roads. The posterns of the gateway, formed of clustered 
columns of Sussex marble, ornamented with nail-headed quatrefoils, remained 
in tolerable preservation, and the crumbling arches above, festooned with 
ivy, formed an interesting object from the main street of the village of 
Southover. These ruins are well represented in Watson’s Memoirs ; the 
mound seen within the precincts of the priory, through the gateway, is the 
Mount Calvary, to which I shall hereafter more particularly allude. The 
gateway was pulled down a few years since, to widen the road ; the historical 
associations with which it was connected should have saved it from spolia- 
tion; for from its walls, six centuries ago, Henry III. with his gallant son 
Prince Edward, and his brother the King of the Romans, and a numerous 
band of warriors went forth, headed a powerful army, and marched against 
the patriot forces then assembled under the command of Sir Simon de 
Montfort, on Plumpton Plain; hither the discomfited monarch fled for 
refuge after the battle ; and from this gateway was issued the mise or treaty 
of Lewes, which ultimately laid the foundation of our parliamentary repre- 
sentative system, of knights of the shires, citizens, and burgesses. 

The pillars and arch of the porter’s lodge have been re-erected near the 
site of the gateway, and now form the entrance of a footpath that leads to 
the priory grounds. 
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Many unavailing attempts to ascertain the situation of the ancient chapter- 
house, had been made at various times by myself and others; and the search 
had long been abandoned as hopeless, till the projected line of railway 
revived the curiosity of the local antiquaries. The railway now in progress 
from Brighton to Lewes enters the western boundary wall of the Priory 
grounds, and traverses the area occupied by the ruins in an oblique direction, 
leaving unmolested, on the right hand, the walls of the refectory, the ruinous 
archway called the “ Dungeon,” and the Mount Calvary. Nothing of interest 
was met with in the deep trench required by the railway, till the high 
ground on the left of the “ Dungeon” was opened; and there, on the 28th 
of October, at the depth of several feet beneath the turf, were laid bare 
several compartments formed by low walls, which once evidently supported 
a stone or paved floor. These compartments were each about six feet 
square, and two of them were covered over by slabs of freestone ; these were 
carefully removed, and in each cell was found a leaden coffer or cist, about 
three feet long, one foot wide, and eight inches deep, containing the bones of 
a human skeleton. On the cover of one of the cists was engraven the name 
GVNDRADA, on the other, WILLELM’. Here then was probably the 
site of the chapter-house, and these were the remains of the founder and 
foundress, William de Warren and his countess Gundrad, which Portmari had 
either intentionally, or accidentally, left unmolested. The cists were carefully 
removed to the adjacent church of Southover, and are now placed under 
glass cases, in such manner as to exhibit their contents to the observer. 

The coffer inscribed GVNDRADA contains almost the entire series of the 
bones of a female skeleton; from a careful examination and admeasurement 
of the bones by Mr. Pickford, a surgeon of Brighton, the stature of the 
original is estimated at five feet seven inches. The bones in the other cist, 
inscribed WILLELM’, are more decayed, and many are wanting; the esti- 
mated stature of the Ear] is six feet two inches. 

I noticed several bones of a foetus, but could not ascertain with certainty 
that they had been found in the cist with those of Gundrad; this however 
seems highly probable, for it appears that this unfortunate lady died in child- 
bed (vi partis cruciata, register of Lewes Priory), at Castle Acre, May 27, 
1085, and probably undelivered. 
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These leaden cists are without any ornament, except that the outer surface 
is divided into lozenge-shaped compartments by beaded ridges. From the 
small size of these coffers it is clear that they were constructed to receive 
the bones long after the first interment, in consequence of the decay of the 
original coffins; and it seems probable that this took place temp. Henry II. 
when a new church superseded the old and humbler structure, and to 
which the remains of the founder and foundress were transferred. The fine, 
richly-sculptured, sepulchral stone of Gundrad, discovered in Isfield Church 
by Dr. Clark, and removed to Southover Church in 1775, at the expense of 
Sir William Burrell, is too well known to require particular description.” 

For many years past this memorial had been sadly neglected, and in a 
great measure concealed from public view, from the pew in which it was 
placed being enclosed within a partition, for a closet or vestry. It has 
lately been placed in a more eligible situation ; but I regret to state that the 
stone tomb on which it was mounted by Sir W. Burrell has been lowered, 
so as to render the inspection of the slab far less convenient ; and it stands in 
a position that exposes it to injury. 

A subscription is being raised for the erection of a proper receptacle and 
monument for the coffers ; and it is much to be wished that some able anti- 
quary should be consulted, and suitable tombs erected. The size of the 
monumental slab of Gundrad, which is five feet long, two feet wide at the 
head, and twenty inches at the other extremity, seems to prove that it was 
coeval with the cists, for it is too small for a tomb of ordinary dimensions. 

The remains of several other skeletons were dug up near the same spot ; 
one of these was in a cell formed of several pieces of Caen-stone placed in 
the shape of a coffin; and some of the cerecloth that enveloped the body, 
and of the hair of the deceased, were preserved. The only other discovery 
of interest was that of an earthen jar inclosed in a leaden vessel, and con- 
taining the viscera, lungs, stomach, &c. of a human being. These remains 
have, with some probability, been ascribed to William the third Earl, who 
went with the King of France to the Holy Land in 1147, and was slain by 
the Turks; his heart was sent to England, and interred in the Chapter 
House of Lewes Priory. 


» A faithful representation of it is given in Watson's Memoirs. 
© See Horsfield’s History of Lewes, vol. i. p. 116. 
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A few fragments of sculptured columns, corbels, and capitals, have been 
thrown up by the workmen, but none of any interest. Certainly nothing of 
this kind has been discovered at all comparable with some formerly in my 
collection at Brighton, and now in the British Museum. One of these is a 
Norman capital, sculptured in four compartments ; one representing the mira- 
culous draught of fishes (fig. 1) ; another, the temple (fig. 2) ; the third, the 
delivery of the keys to Peter (fig. 3); the fourth, a group of three figures 


(fig. 4). 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


The artificial mound, the Mount Calvary of the Priory, and which was 
constructed from the earth excavated from the field hard by, is the only 
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monument of the labours of the monks of Saint Pancras that remains unim- 
paired. Fortunately, it stands just beyond the reach of the railway cutting, 
which passes close by ; it is fifty feet high, and 600 feet in circumference at the 
base. It is to be hoped that this interesting memento of the religious zeal of 
their forefathers will be preserved by the inhabitants of Lewes in its present 
state, and that its sides will not be planted with shrubs, nor a building of 
any kind be erected on its summit, as some have proposed. 

Norman or encaustic pavements. So thoroughly did Portmari fulfil his 
commission of destruction, that all the pavements of the Priory were 
broken up and removed: fragments of figured tiles, and occasionally a single 
tile tolerably perfect, are the only remains. A great quantity of fragments 
have been dug up during the excavations now in progress, and are doubtless 
the ruins of the pavements of the Chapter House. Among them I observed 
two worthy of attention; one bearing a small shield with square mark- 
ings, in a quatrefoil, that may perhaps be intended to represent the checky or 
and azure of the Warrens ; on the other are three lions or leopards passant : 
these tiles, together with the other relics, are carefully preserved, by Mr. 
Figg, at Lewes. 

The tiles which I now submit to the notice of the Society, were dug 
up by me when a youth, most of them near the spot where the leaden 
cists were discovered; consequently, these once formed part of the pave- 
ment of the Chapter House; the others were from above the archway, 
called the “ Dungeon,” which is figured in Watson’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 43. 

I will only add that there were in my possession four tiles‘ which were 
dug up by a friend of mine in another part of the Priory; these differ, both 
in their material and manufacture, from the usual Norman paving tiles; 
their size, thinness, and fineness, and the brilliancy of their colours, indicate 
a different purpose; and they more nearly resemble the Dutch tiles that 
ornamented the sides of our ancient fire-places. I should have doubted the 
antiquity of these specimens, and referred them to the mansion of the Duke 
of Dorset, called the “ Lord’s Place,” which was erected within the precincts 
of the Priory, soon after the dissolution of the latter, and destroyed by fire, 


4 Now in the British Museum. 
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had I not discovered a fragment of a similar tile, with others of undoubted 
monastic manufacture. Of the four tiles to which I allude, one bears the 
crest of the Fitz-Alans; another may be intended for the checky or and 
azure of the Warrens: a third is also probably an armorial bearing. 

As connected with the subject before us, I transmit for the inspection of 
the Society some specimens and drawings of pavements from Castle-Acre 
Priory, in Norfolk, which was also founded by William de Warren. 

Amongst various minor relics discovered from time to time at Lewes, now 
in my possession, are the two objects here represented, of the same dimen- 
sion as the originals. They are small bronze pyxes, intended, as it has been 
conjectured, to contain the chrism, or possibly some of the pigments used by 
the monastic scribes. The lid of one of them only has been preserved ; it is 
slightly convex, and marked with a cruciform ornament. 





19, Chester Square, Pimlico, 
December 9, 1845. 
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XXXII. Account of Two Leaden Chests, containing the Bones, and inscribed 
with the Names, of William de Warren and his wife Gundrada, founders 
of Lewes Priory in Sussex, discovered in October, 1845, within the 
Priory precinct. By W.H. Buaauw, Esq. 


Read 19th Feb. 1846. 


No. 3, Queen Anne Street, Feb. 19, 1846. 


Ir is well known that the coffin-shaped tomb of Gundrada, finely sculptured 
in black marble, probably a limestone found in Britany in Dr. Mantell’s 
opinion, was discovered in 1775 in Isfield Church, five miles from Lewes, form- 
ing the upper slab of the monument of Edward Shirley, cofferer to Henry VIII. 
who died in 1558; and Sir William Burrell removed it to Southover Church 
in Lewes, where, after seventy years’ interval, her bones and coffin, as well as 
those of her husband, have now been brought. The sandstone slab, which 
was substituted on the Shirley monument, is five feet five inches and a half 
long; and as Gundrada’s monument has been broken off at five feet four in- 
ches, it may be suspected that the Shirleys broke off the twelve or fourteen 
inches, wanting to complete it, in order to adapt it to the space required. 

The line of the Brighton and Hastings Railway having been projected to 
pass through the precincts formerly belonging to the Cluniac Priory of 
Lewes, the trustee of the property, John Hoper, Esquire, on the sale of the 
land to the company, at the useful suggestion of Mr. William Figg, of Lewes, 
reserved his right to any antiquities that might be discovered during the 
excavations. This led to the discovery, on October 28, 1845, about two feet 
below the surface, of two leaden chests containing the bones, and inscribed 
with the names of the founders, William de Warenne and his wife Gundrada, 
and they were removed to the adjoining church of Southover, preparatory to 
their future re-interment in a small building to be constructed for the pur- 
pose, for which a subscription is now raising. 
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The cist of Gundrada measures thirty-one inches and a half long by twelve 
inches and a half broad, and that of her husband is about two inches longer. 
The lids, one of which is now exhibited, were loose and folded over the lower 
cists, which were about eight inches deep, and were in the same manner 
ornamented with crossed cords raised in relief on the leaden surface. 

It is obvious that the bodies have been transferred from their original 
sepultures to these cists at some period not recorded, but probably on their 
being found decayed, when, in the progress of the buildings of the priory, 
the chapter house in which they were buried was completed. This would 
not be among the earliest parts of the priory finished, and it was not till 
some years after the founder's death that even the church was dedicated. 
William de Warenne, the second earl, son of the founder, alludes thus to the 
gradual progress of the building in his second charter (Cotton. MSS. Vespas. 
F. xv. f. 14):— 

“ Aliquantis posthac in ecclesia constructione annis evolutis, tandem peracto opere, 
a priore loci et fratribus ut eam dedicari faciam invitatus, diocesis ipsius episcopum, 
Dominum Radulphum, dominum quoque Walchelinum Wintoniensem, dominum etiam 
Gunnulfum Rofensem ut eam dedicarent, rogans, conduxi, peractaque ab eis solemniter 
et secundum tebitum dedicatione,” &c. 


This must have been however between the years 1091 and 1097, when 
Bishop Walchelin died, and the chapter house must have been built within 
the next fifty years, being referred to by Orderic Vitalis, who wrote his his- 
tory about the year 1145. (Recueil des Hist. de Fr. tom. xii. p. 635.) 


“Tune Gulielmus Rex Gulielmum de Guarena Comitem de Suthreye constituit, quem 
paulo post mors nulli parcens e medio rapuit. Corpus vero ejus Cluniacenses monachi 
quos Laquis honorifice locavit in capitulo suo sepelierunt.” 


The Priory church was, however, not fully completed until some time 
between 1136 and 1147, for a second dedication then took place. This is 
expressly mentioned in a charter of William the third Earl de Warenne, 
grandson of the founders (Vespas. F. xv. f. 15, 19) :— 

“ inde saisivi eam per capillos capitis mei et fratris mei Radulphi de Warenn quos 
abscidit de capitibus nostris cum cultello ante altare Henricus Episcopus Wintoniensis ; 
Testibus, Theobaldo Archiepiscopo Cantuarensi, Henrico Episcopo Wintoniensi 
VOL. XXXI. 3 L 
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Roberto Episcopo Badensi, Ascelino Episcopo Rovestrensi, qui eandem ecclesiam dedi- 
caverunt.” 


By collating the periods of the episcopacies of those thus named, the date 
is confined between 1136 and 1147, as before mentioned. 


It may be remarked that the name of Gundrada is invariably spelled with 
an “a” in all the older documents, not Gundreda, as has been often written. 

In the MS. Tiberius A. x, usually referred to as the Lewes Annals, the 
deaths of the founders are recorded simply thus :— 


“1085. Obiit Gundrada Cometissa. 
1088. Obiit Willelmus Comes primus fundator.” 


It appears that she died May 27, 1085, and he on June 24, 1088. 


In the Chartulary of Lewes, written in 1444, (Cotton. MSS. Vespas. A.xv.) 
William de Warenne, the founder, mentions in his charter that his endow- 
ment was given— 

“ Pro salute anime mee et anima Gundrade uxoris mez et pro anima Domini Wil- 


lielmi Regis, qui me in Anglicam terram adduxit,..... et pro salute Domine mee 
Mathildis Regine, matris uxoris mee ;” 


and instructs his heirs to bury him at Lewes, near his wife, — 


“ Semper Sanctum Pancratium caput honoris sui habeant, et ibi se mecum reddant, 
ubi jacet Gundrada uxor mea, et ego cum ea reddidi corpus meum, et ipsi similiter 
mecum faciant.” 

That this wish was gratified, we learn both from Orderic, and also from 
the Lewes Chartulary :— 

f. 106. “ A Conquestore Anglie, cujus filiam desponsavit, plurimum honoratus est. 


Iste jacet in Capitulo Lewensi juxta Dominam Gundradam Comitissam suam et filiam 
preedicti Regis Conquestoris.” 


At f. 103, among the names of those buried is again recorded— 


“ Domina Gundrada, Comitissa Surreye, filia Conquestoris, que sepuita est in Capi- 
tulo Lewensi cum conjuge suo.” 


As some doubts have arisen as to the parentage of Gundrada, it may be 
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mentioned that the Conqueror in his original charter (MSS. Cott. Vespas. 
F. iii. f. 1), certified by his own cross, and that of her husband, gives Walton 


to Lewes Priory— 


“ Pro anima Gulielmi de Warenna, et uxoris sue Gondrade filie mee, et heredibus 


suis.” 


A fold of the vellum occurs at the words “ filie mee,” and has nearly 
effaced them; though a close inspection of the MS. in the present nearly 
blank interval of 5-8ths of an inch between the other words can still trace 
them, and some more modern hand has written above this interval the 
words “ filie mee,” evidently not for interpolation, but for clearer ex- 
planation. Judging from the signatures attached to this Charter, its date 
may be fixed between 1080 and 1087. 

It may here be remarked, that some passages in the nearly illegible MS. 
of the Lewes Annals, before referred to, have been applied to Lewes in the 
new edition of the Monasticon, which may properly belong to the kindred 
Cluniae Priories of Montacute, founded by William Earl of Morton, and of 
Farley (Monkton Farley), founded by Humphrey de Bohun, in 1125, sub- 
ject to Lewes Priory. 

This will appear from the following extracts from the imperfect MS. 


“1106. Henricus Rex cepit .... et Robertum fratrem ejus quem posuit.... 
una cum Willielmo Comite Mor . . . . tore hajus loci.” 
The “lacunz” may safely be supplied, as referring to William Karl of Morton, 
founder of Montacute. 

“ 1287. Obiit Walterus de Bret, Dominus de Odecumbe, qui dedit nobis advoca- 


tionem ecclesiee de Odecumbe.” 
“ 1250. Henricus Rex Anglie fuit apud Montem Acutum, et dedit nobis cuppam 


argenteam.” 
“ 1260. Venit Dominus Yvo Abbas Cluni apud Montem Acutum, eodem anno incepit 


ponere Rogerus fabricam presbiterii et magne volte.” 


All these refer to Montacute, and must have been written by a monk 
resident there. 


** 1243, In die anniversarii Domini Willielmi Comitis positum est fundamentum in 
novo opere ecclesie nostre.” 
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This has been applied to Lewes in the Monasticon, but, as connected with 
the entries of 1250 and 1260 above, it appears to be equally applicable to 
Montacute, unless we suppose it to refer to the works at Lewes, to which 
Prior Fovill thus alludes : 


“ 1268. Obiit Willelmus de Fovill Prior Lewensis, qui domum dimisit in bono statu 
ct sine debitis. Assignavit conventui ... . ad duas turres in fronte ecclesiz perfi- 
ciendas ce marcas sterling.” 


That some of the buildings at Lewes were of the 13th century, may be 
readily proved by remains frequently found of fragments clearly belonging 
to the early English architecture; but whether any such buildings may have 
necessitated the removal of the Founders to the leaden cists in which they 
were found, must be uncertain. It seems on the whole most probable that 
such removal took place about the time of the second dedication of the 
Church before mentioned, when about sixty years had elapsed since the 
deaths of Gundrada and William, a sufficient period for the decay of their 
bodies. 

Though not immediately connected with Gundrada, there is one extract 
from this MS. certainly attributed in error to a Lewes Prior. 


** 1252. Obiit bone memorize venerabilis pater Dominus Henricus de Fleg, quondam 
Prior hujus loci, cujus anime propicietur Deus.” 


From the annals of 1222, we find he was Prior of Farley. 


“ 1222. Obiit Maino quondam Prior de Ferle . . . . item Henricus de Fleg Pri. . . . 
Ferle intravit Kartusiam. Exivit Dominus Henricus de Fleg auctoritate apostolica de 
Kartusid per appellationem conventus de Ferle . . . et per D™. Hugonem Priorem de 
Lewes dictam appellationem diligenter persequentem, qui eodem anno prioratui de Ferle 
ad instantiam patroni scilicet Humfredi de Bohun Comitis de Hereford et conventus 
de Ferle est restitutus.” 


W. H. BLAAUW. 








Esq. to Sin Henry Exuis, K.H. Secretary. 


My DEAR SIR, 


XXXIV. A Description of four Bronzes found ut Colchester: from the Col- 
lection of HENRY Vint, Esq. In a letter from CHARLES NEWTON, 


THE three bronzes engraved, Plates XIII.—X VI. and exhibited by Mr. Vint 
to the Society of Antiquaries, Nov. 27, 1845, were discovered in the month of 
October last, on the line of railway now forming between Colchester and 
Ipswich, about a mile to the east of the Colchester terminus, and half a 
mile north of the town. They were dug up at the depth of about five 
feet from the surface; portions of red pottery, bronze, and lead, were 
found near them, and, at the distance of about six feet, a human skull and 
some horses’ teeth. The spot presented no indications of having been a 
place of dwelling or of sepulture, but two or three hundred yards nearer 
the terminus is a small rising ground, in cutting through which the 
railway labourers are said to have found urns containing bones. 

The larger of the two heads, Plates XIII. XIV., has evidently orna- 
mented a vase, the loop with which it is surmounted having formed the 
place of insertion of a handle attached like that of a bucket. The 


type which this bronze presents is a peculiar one. 


The beard falls in 


parallel spirals, the ears are pointed, the under lip is full and sensual; 
the hair is bound with an ivy-wreath, from which, behind each ear, hangs 
a bunch of grapes; the hair is parted over the forehead. In the coun- 
tenance there is something of majestic gravity, but the surface of the features 
has suffered so much injury that it is not certain whether the expression they 
now convey is that intended in the original design. The general cast of the 
features, the sensual overhanging under lip, the furrowed beard, the pointed 
ears, are characteristic of Silenus ;* but the low forehead, and the hair parted 


* Compare particularly the head of Silenus—Panofka, Terracotten zu Berlin, PI. xlvi. which 


much resembles this bronze in the expression of the features. 
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in front of the wreath, seem hardly reconcileable with any known type of this 
deity.” It is possible that the bronze before us represents Priapus, whose 
statue in the Museo Pio-Clementino® has the hair similarly arranged, and of 
whom both the ivy and vine-wreath were attributes ;‘ or again, we may have 
here one of those combinations of the Bacchic and Satyric types which 
were not unfrequent in ancient Mythology, particularly in the latter days of 
paganism.* 

In this fragment we still discern the excellence of the art, notwithstanding 
the great decay of the original surface. In the design, the characteristic and 
the beautiful are singularly and happily contrasted; the grotesque expression 
of the features does not disturb the general harmony of the composition ; 
the flowing lines of the hair are skilfully contrasted with the sharp, well- 
defined forms of the leaves, and the different surfaces are wrought with 
great knowledge, and judiciously relieved by undercutting. On one side of 
the beard, the edge of the metal has the shape of a vine-leaf; but this I 
believe to be nothing but the accident of fracture. In the collection of 
antiquities at Corsham House, Wilts, is a bronze head of Bacchus, very 
similar in the general character of the composition, and apparently of the 
same period of art, and which probably has also formed the ornament of a 
vase. It was formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead,‘ and is now the property 


» Silenus is not always bald: see Pistolesi, I! Vaticano illustrato, iv. tav. 7, for the celebrated 
statue of Silenus with the infant Bacchus in hisarms. Cf, ibid. tav.47. Labus, Mus. di Mant. ii. 
tav.2; Mus. Chiaromont., tay. xl. xli. In these instances the hair of Silenus is represented hanging 
down in front of the wreath, but it is not parted, and the insertion of the roots is much higher on 
the forehead. 

e I. tav. 51. 

d Tov xpoxoevra [pinzos 

Kiacor éo' imepry «pari kararrépevos—T HEocr. Epigr. iii. 3. 
His statue, in the Mus. Pio-Clem., cited above, has the vine-wreath. 

* As an instance of such combination, may be quoted the statue in the Sculpture Gallery of the 
British Museum, Synopsis, 1846, p. 105, the type of which resembles generally that of a youthful 
Bacchus, but with the unusual peculiarity of ears elongated, and in form very like those of 
Satyrs. See the remarks on this type, Becker, Augusteum, i. p. 128, Pl. 25-6, where another 
statue, identical with this in every respect, is published, from the Sculpture Gallery at Dresden. 

‘ See the description of it in the Sale Catalogue of his antiquities, Mus. Mead. Pars I. p. 232. 

+ 
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of Lord Methuen, by whose kind favour I have been enabled to compare it 
with Mr. Vint’s bronze. 

The head engraved, Plate XV., is that of the Emperor Caligula. The por- 
trait is a good example of the skill of the ancient artist in what may be called 
Ethography,® or the delineation of character, and completely embodies the 
idea which we have formed from history of the disposition and habits of 
mind of this Emperor. The contracted brow and sinister gaze express 
his implacable cruelty ; in the careworn hollowness of the cheeks and eyes 
we may trace the workings of those vague terrors with which the mind of 
this tyrant was ever haunted. The lips and corners of the mouth are pinched 
and drawn in, as if trained to conceal emotion; a sign of long and early 
habits of dissimulation, such as Caligula was compelled to practise in his 
youth, in order to elude the suspicions of Tiberius. 

It is interesting to observe how nearly this portrait corresponds with the 
description of the personal appearance of this Emperor handed down to us 
by Roman writers of his period. They remark that his eyes were fixed! and 
sunk in his head, his temples hollow, his brow stern and lowering; and 
Suetonius relates that he enhanced the natural hatefulness of his aspect by 
studying before a mirror how to give his features the most cruel and 
forbidding expressioni This head is modelled with great care and knowledge, 
and from the rarity of statues and busts of Caligula, is very valuable as 





presenting so finished a portrait. It bears a most striking resemblance to a 
bronze head engraved in the Recueil des Antiquités of Caylus, and wrongly . 


& The term ‘H@oypagos was applied by Aristotle to Polygnotus, Poet. c. vi.; ef. Pol. viii 5; 
Poet. c. ii. 

bh Suetonius, c. x. cf. Tacit. Annal. vi. 20, 45, where it is said of Caligula that, “ etsi commotus 
ingenio, simulationum tamen falsa in sinu avi perdidicerat.” 

Oculi Caio principi rigentes. Pliny, xi. 37 s. 54. 

j Statura fuit eminenti—oculis et temporibus concavis, fronte lata et torva, capillo raro ac 
circa verticem nullo, hirsutus catera—Vultum vero natura horridum ac tetrum etiam ex industria 
efferabat, componens ad speculum in omnem terrorem ac formidinem.—Suetonius, in vit.c.1. Tanta 
oculorum sub fronte anili latentium torvitas—tanta capitis destituti et emendicatis capillis aspersi 
deformitas.—Seneca de Constantia Sapient. c. xviii. It is asserted in these passages that Caligula 
was bald, but he is not so represented on any of his coins or busts. 
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attributed to Claudius in that work.* Under the bust is placed a globe, a 
well-known symbol of Roman sovereignty, variously combined and associated 
in their art. On a copper coin struck at Romula Betica,' in Spain, the 
bust of the Empress Livia occurs so placed ; and analogously, on a silver coin 
struck at Antioch," the bust of Trajan rests on the imperial eagle; and 
other coins of early Emperors may be cited in illustration. 

This bust was probably mounted on the small bronze stand engraved in the 
same Plate, found lying near it, the surface of which is inlayed with a floral 
ornament in silver. The celebrated bronze Mercury" from the collection of 
Mr. R. P. Knight, now in the British Museum, and many of the bronzes 
found at Pompeii, are placed on stands similarly ornamented ; indeed this 
species of inlaying formed the usual decoration of the candelabra and other 
bronze ornaments of the Romans.° 

There seems every reason for supposing that Colchester occupies the site of 
the Roman colony founded at Camulodunum in the reign of Claudius,’ de- 


« I. pl. 65. Compare for heads of Caligula, Becker, Augusteum, iii. pl. 127 ; Mus. Capit. ii. pl. 11 ; 
Barré, Bronzes d'Hercul. et Pompeii, vii. 2me série, pl. 17 ; Antichita d’Ercolan. v. Bronze, i. tavv. 
57-8; Bouillon, Musée d’ Antiques, ii.; Laurent, Musée Royale, Paris, 1816, ii. 2me série, Pl. 3; 
Mus. Florent. i. tab. v. fig. 2; Labus, Mus. di Mant. 1830, i. Pl. 43. In the description of 
this last bust, ibid. p. 193, the characteristics in the countenance of Caligula which we have already 
pointed out are noticed. 

' Mionnet, i. p. 24, No. 183; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. i. p. 28. 

™ Mionnet, v. p. 174, No. 220. 

" Found in France ; see Caylus, Recueil des Antiquités, vii. pl. 76. 

© The practice of inlaying metals is mentioned by several ancient authors ; see Pausan. v. 11, in 
the description of the sceptre of the Olympian Zeus, Athen. xi. 76; p. 488; and one variety of this 
kind of art appears to be alluded to in the following passage of Pliny, xxxiv. 17, s. 48. “ Album 
incognitur w#reis operibus Galliarum invento, ita ut vix discerni possit ab argento, eaque incoctilia 
vocant. Deinde et argentum incoquere simili modo coepere equorum maxime ornamentis, jumento- 
rum jugis, in Alesia oppido; reliqua gloria Biturigum fuit. Ccepere deinde et esseda et vehicula et 
petorrita exornare ; similique modo ad aurea quoque, non modo argentea, staticula inanis luxuria 
pervenit ; queque in scyphis cerni prodigium erat, hac in vehiculis atteri cultus vocabatur.” See 
Lebeau, Mémoires de |’ Académie des Insecript. xxxix. p. 444; Beckmann, Beytrige zur Geschichte 
der Erfindungen, iv. p. 363. Several examples of silver inlaid in bronze have been found with late 
Roman remains in this country. The attribution of the invention of inlaying metals to the Gauls 
in this passage illustrates the statement of Philostratus, that the barbarians of the ocean were 
skilled in the art of enamel, Imagin. i. c. 28, quoted by Mr. Way, Archeological Journal, ii. p. 156. 

® Tacit. Annal. xii. 32. Jenkins on the site of Camulodunum, Archwolog. xxix. p. 253. 
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stroyed by the Britons in their insurrection in the time of Nero,’ but probably 
soon recovered and permanently occupied by the conquerors. We may pre- 
sume that the bronzes described in this paper were brought from Italy by the 
Romans shortly after their first settlement in this station. Very extensive 
Roman remains have, as is well known, been found at Colchester ;* and here, as 
elsewhere, we are enabled to estimate the permanence of the settlement, and 
the wealth and luxury of the inhabitants, by the abundance of their coins, tes- 
selated pavements, and architectural materials. The bronzes here described 
furnish new and important evidence of this nature, and, distinguished by the 
beauty of the art from almost all the works of Roman times hitherto 
discovered in this country, are tokens of a degree of social refinement beyond 
the general standard of civilisation in the remote and half-reclaimed province 
of Roman Britain. 

In Plate XVI. is engraved a small bronze figure of Jupiter Conservator, 
discovered in 1844 near the residence of Mr. Vint, at Colchester ; now in the 
possession of that gentleman, and exhibited by him to the Society of 
Antiquaries, April 17, 1845. I am indebted to Sir Richard Westmacott for 
the following remarks on this figure. 

The attitude of this bronze is simple and dignified; the pallium, thrown 
gracefully over the shoulders, hangs over the left arm, the hand of which 
doubtless held a sceptre ; in the right hand is the thunderbolt. 

The head is designed and treated with the grandeur of manner which the 
type requires, but the lower limbs are coarse, and the modelling exhibits 
none of the refinement observable in the treatment of the two bronzes we 
have described. The cavities which represent the circles of the eyes were, 
we must suppose, originally filled with silver. This statue was probably 
executed during the best period of Roman art, some time between the reigns 
of Augustus and Marcus Aurelius. The type of this deity, inscribed, Jovi 
Conservatori, is a very frequent one on Roman imperial coins. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very faithfully, 
CHARLES NEWTON. 


British Museum, 
March 5, 1846. 


@ Tacit. Annal. xiv, 32. * Morant, History of Colchester, iii. c. 4. 
VOL, XxxXI. 3M 
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XXXIV. A Letter to Geonce Gopwin, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. &c. &c. on the 
subject of Remains ascribed to the era of the Druids in Furness, north of 
Lancashire. By Cuarves M. Jop.ine, Esq. 





Read 9th May, 1844. 


29, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 
My DEAR Sir, 


Some time ago I promised that I would draw up a short description of 
the antiquities of the part of Lancashire called Furness, which are com- 
monly ascribed to the Druidical period. I do not consider that I have, by 
any means, fully investigated these remains; and I should have preferred 
the perfecting of my acquaintance with each, by careful investigation, did I 
not fear that the information already collected may, very possibly, together 
, with my intention, be lost. 
wy Within a strip of land, lying nearly north and south, about twenty miles in 
length, and three in breadth, are comprised the whole of the remains that 
have been noticed in Furness. This singular fact may be better understood 
by a reference to the annexed map. 
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Within this space we count five of those structures usually denominated 
temples; four or five large cairns; two large barrows, and several smaller 
ones; two camps; cromlechs; and stone hammers have been found in 
abundance. Sepulchres have also been discovered in the rocks, and some 
of the numerous beacons may perhaps be attributed to the period. All 
these are evidences that Furness must at one time have occupied an 
important position under the dispensation of the Druidical priesthood. 
The many names of local things and places, which are clearly of Celtic origin, 
and have so full a meaning in reference to the object to which they are 
attached, also speak of the race that once inhabited this region of lakes and 
streams, and of rich pasturage, so highly favourable for an early British 
settlement. 

I will commence my description with a notice of “ Stone Walls.” 

These ruins are situated about a quarter of a mile eastward of the church 
of Urswick. The substratum of the site on which they are placed is the 
carboniferous or mountain limestone, and the country is plentifully strewed 
with boulders or water-worn fragments of the same rock, some of them 
being of gigantic dimensions. 

Fig. I. Plate XVIII. is the partial inclosure of a natural terrace of rock, 
which juts out from the bottom of the valley. In the centre of this stands 
the cromlech A. 

Fig. Il. This wheel-like construction is upon a much more elevated ter- 
race than Fig. I., and about a quarter of a mile south of it. The encom- 
passing wall is nearly ten feet thick, and formed by the outer stones (which 
are long,) being placed endways into the ground, with smaller stones filled in 
between. 
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The inclosure is 350 feet in diameter, at its longest axis, and 315 at its 
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shortest. In the centre is a small circle like the nave of a wheel, and from 
the larger circle towards the centre long arms branch out, suggesting the 
idea of a chariot wheel. 

Fig. III., is an irregular four-sided figure, nearly approaching to a square 
of 215 feet. From the circumstance that a wood occupies the greater part of 
its site, it is somewhat difficult to trace. In the centre a quarry has been 
worked. 

At B is another cromlech. 

The walls which inclose Figs. II. and III. were stated to have been of 
considerable height about thirty years ago: but they have since that time 
been taken down, in order to construct fences with the materials. 

Fig. [V. Plate X VIII. “ Sunbrick circles” are situated about two miles east- 
ward of Figs. L, IL., III. upon the brow of a hill called Birkrigg, overlooking the 
village of Bradsea, and the bay of Morecambe. In the smaller circle there 
are twelve stones. The exact number in the outer ring is uncertain, perhaps 
19 or 20. The larger circle is 90 feet, and the smaller 30 feet, in diameter. 

On the same hill occurs “ Appleby Slack,” Fig. X. (see Plate XIX.) which 
has been conjectured to have been a British camp. Within a short distance 
there is another work of a similar kind. 

Fig. V., called “ The Kirk,” is a circle of 75 feet in diameter, formed by 
raising a bank of earth and stones. Not many years ago the large stones 
which stood in a row upon the bank were removed for building materials. 
The inside of the circle is quite level. 

It is somewhat singular, with regard to this circle, that its original appro- 
priation is still recorded by tradition, “ that it was a place where their fore- 
fathers worshipped :” the name is curious, “ The Kirk :” near it is a wet boggy 
place, called “ Kirk Sinkings.” 

In later times, upon the afternoon of every Easter Monday, the lord of the 
manor of Kirkby resorted to the circle, where all his tenants met him, and 
games of wrestling, dancing, hurling, and leaping ensued. The last lord who 
attended broke his thigh in one of the games, and from that time it was dis- 
continued. 

The following sketch will show better than any written description the 
relative position of the circle and the cairn, Fig. VI. 
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Fig. VI. is a cairn of 90 feet in diameter, near the centre of which I had 
an excavation made, and discovered a tomb. 

Fig. VII. This cairn is two or three hundred yards from the circle Fig. V. 
In the tomb a few pieces of calcined bone were found. 

Fig. VIII. shows the method adopted for placing the stones together. The 
stone chest was covered with a very heavy stone, upwards ofa ton in weight. 

Besides the cairn on Kirkby-moor there are others on Heathwaite, Wood- 
land, Blawithknott, and Broughton-moor. 

There is a tradition connected with the cairn on Broughton-moor, which 
was related to me by an old man, aged 86, who had taken a great delight in 
searching for such things, and who informed me also of the existence 
of a rocking stone upon his estate, not very far distant from the cairn. 
The tradition was this:—That the devil had contracted with a certain 
king of the north country, to build a bridge over one of the lakes. 
For this purpose he put on a leathern apron, and went into the ad- 
joining valley of the Dudden River to procure the necessary materials, 
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which as he gathered he put into his apron. Having got one good load he 
essayed to return, and had crossed the highest part of the hill and descended 
partly into the valley, when the apron strings broke and the stones fell in a 
heap at his feet. From not being able to replace the strings, or from some 
other cause, he then threw up the contract. This tradition shows how 
entirely the original appropriation of the cairn is lost, contrary to the former 
instance, where a correct idea of the former use was retained. 

Fig. IX. (Plate XIX.) The Moat, or Moat-hill, is a mound of earth nearly 
30 feet in height, raised upon the edge of a steep declivity on the shores of 
the bay of Morecambe. Of its first intent, or subsequent use, little can 
be gathered ; but from the name it seems very possible that it was converted 
by the Saxon lord, in after years, into his moot-hill. 

On the small map will be observed some marks which show the 
position of barrows or tumuli, at Pennington, Mountbarrow, and Heath- 
waite. That at Pennington is of considerable size. It is situated in a field 
called Ella-barrow, and the mound itself is called Conninger, or Con- 
ninsher. The two small barrows on Heathwaite are close to two small stone 
circles, called “ Giants’ Graves,” which on being excavated about two years 
ago were found to contain the bones of men, covered by a flat stone. In 
one the fragment of a stone ring was found, about a couple of inches in dia- 
meter. 


There is a tradition amongst the old inhabitants that giants formerly lived 
at the place and were buried there. The last of the race is said to have been 
shot with an arrow upon the adjacent hill of Blawithknott. 

a, 6, ¢ are some specimens of stone hammers, or celts, that have been 
found in Furness; a and 6 have perforations for the admission of handles, 
but ¢ had probably been used with a withy handle. 
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It was found upon the site of a small ruin at High-haum, together with a 
number of others; they were in different stages of manufacture; some 
being only in form, others finely polished. 

I have purposely abstained from any comment as to the signification or 
appropriation of the several remains which I have endeavoured to describe 
very briefly, as 1 know that there are so many in your Society who are so 
much better acquainted with the subject than I happen to be. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 


CHARLES M. JOPLING. 


Georce Govwin, Esq.. F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 
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AT A COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


DECEMBER 15, 1776, 


RESOLVED, 


That such curious Communications as the Council shall not think 


proper to publish entire, be extracted from the Minutes of the 


Society, and formed into an Historical Memoir, to be annexed to 


each future Volume of the Archzologia. 
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APPENDIX. 





Seal of the Friars Preachers of Truro. 


16th Feb. 1843. Atpert Way, Esq. communicated an Impression from the 
matrix of the Conventual Seal of the Friars Preachers of Truro, with a notice of the 
recent discovery of the seal in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. It was dug up in 
the garden of the vicarage house at Sturry, in the autumn of 1842, and is now in the 
possession of the incumbent of that parish. The Seal is of the pointed-oval form ; the 
design and workmanship are of fine character; it exhibits a figure of the Saviour, in 
high relief, 





with the legend (as read in extenso) + SIGILLVM CONVENTVS, FRATRVM 
PREDICATORVM. DE TRIVERV. Few particulars have been recorded in relation 
to the convent of Dominican, or Black Friars, established in Kenwyn Street, Truro, in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry III. Their church was consecrated by Walter 
Bronescombe, Bishop of Exeter, in the year 1259, as recorded in his Register. 
William of Worcester states that this convent was founded by the Reskimer family. It 
is twice noticed by Leland, who in one instance speaks of it, erroneously, as a house 
of White Friars.* The name of the town is written, in the patents granted to the 


* Dugdale, Mon. Ang. new edit. VI. p- 1485; Itin. Will. Wore. p. 128 ; Leland, Itin. ILL. p. 27 ; 
VIL. p. 120. 
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burgesses by Henry IV. and Henry V., “Triuerue,” and by Leland, “Trureu,” or 
“Truru.” The design of the seal discovered at Sturry appears to show that it was 
executed about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


Roman Remains at Brecquereque, near Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


2ist Dec. 1843. Cuartes Roacu Smitu, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the Society 
some Roman remains recently discovered at Brecquereque, in the suburbs of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, in a locality adjoining the Paris road, which, from the abundance and 
character of the antiquities found there, can be identified as the site of a burial-place 
of the inhabitants of Gessoriacum. 

The objects exhibited consisted of sepulchral urns in various-coloured clay; a 
patera, and fragment of the bright red sort commonly termed “ Samian ;” a glass 
narrow-mouthed bottle with two handles; several small glass lachrymatories; a 
large jet ring, bronze bracelets, and hair-pins; fibula in bronze and bronze silvered ; 
an unappropriated article in bronze of a semi-circular shape, apparently used for 
fastening some part of the dress; terra-cotta lamps; a quantity of studs in blue and 
green glass; and coins. There was also a small slate slab, in a bronze case or cover, 
slightly ollowed in the centre from attrition, similar to the slabs of painters, worn 
by the rubbing down of pigments. One of the fibule was in the shape of a frog; an- 
other is set with a kind of enamel in triangular cells, arranged in two circular bands 
on a convex surface. The small studs or buttons in glass may have been used as 
ornaments, inserted in some substance of a perishable nature. 

A small red urn or cup had the word CASTA scratched upon it; probably done at 
the time of its inhumation by some humble mourner, who, in thus tracing the name of 
a departed friend or relative, was actuated by the same natural feeling which in the 
more wealthy prompted inscriptions on stone or marble. 

The coins, in bronze, were of Claudius, Nero, Vespasianus, Domitianus, Gordianus, 
Pius, Postumus, and Tetricus. 

Many of the urns (of which a large number were found) contained burnt bones ; 
some of these seem to have been inclosed in wooden cases, the nails of which were 
found mear them in abundance. Skeletons were also discovered in this cemetery ; 
another instance in addition to many already furnished of the contemporaneous practice 
among the Romans, of burning some bodies, and of burying others entire. Among the 
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kinds of sepulchral remains found at Brecquereque are leaden coffins, unquestion- 
ably of the same period as the other objects. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice here that a leaden coffin found at Coutances, and 
examined by M. de Gerville, contained a glass bottle and a coin of Postumus; but the 
only instance which has presented itself to the writer’s notice in this country occurred 
last summer in Mansell Street, Whitechapel, where, together with other remains, one 
was discovered during the excavations for a sewer. 


Notice of Roman Pavements found at and near Cirencester. 


llth Jan. 1844. CHarzes Roacu Smirn, Esq. exhibited to the Society two 
coloured drawings, recently executed by Mr. W. Beck, of tessellated Roman pavements. 

The larger drawing represented the pavement in Lord Bathurst’s park, near Ciren- 
cester, discovered in 1824; the smaller was of a pavement preserved in the garden of 
Mr. Brewin, of Quern’s Lane, in the same town. 


Seal of K. Charles II. for the Counties of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and 
Pembroke: and Counter-Seal of the Hospital of St. Margaret, Canterbury. 


llth Jan. 1844. Mr. Dovusiepay exhibited to the Society, by the hands of Sir 
Henry Ellis, the Matrix of, together with a plaster Cast from, the Seal of King Charles 
the Second, for the Chancery for the Counties of Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. 

The obverse represents the King in armour in a military attitude on horseback, a 
shield on his left arm charged with the same arms which ornament the reverse, and 
which will be presently described ; his right arm uplifted, bearing a sword. The inscrip- 
tion round “CAROLVS II. DEI GRATIA MAG. BRITTANL&, FRANCLA, ET 
HIBERNL£ REX, FIDEI DEFENSOR.” 

On the reverse, the Arms of the United Kingdom: France and England quarterly 
in the 1st and 4th quarters, 2. Ireland, 3. Scotland ; supported on one side by a dragon, 
and on the other by a goat. The crown above the shield, and the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, with the motto Ich dien below. The whole aircumscribed SIG. PRO CAN- 
CELLARIA PRO COMITATIBVS CARMERTHEN, CARDIGAN, ET PEM- 
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BROCK. This matrix has been since purchased for the Museum of Economic 
Geology in Craig’s Court. 

Mr. Dovustepay also exhibited a small oval Impression of a Seal bearing the head 
and bust of a priest in its area, and round, the words S’ MAG’RI SIMONIS DE 
LANGETON. It is the Counter-Seal of the Hospital of St. Margaret at Canterbury, 
stated by Tanner in the Notitia Monastica to have been founded for poor infirm aged 
priests before the year 1243; and upon the site of which the City Bridewell of 


Canterbury now stands. 


Copy of the Examination of Thomas Heth, a concealed Jesuit, A.D. 1568. 


lith Jan. 1844. Sir Henry Ex is, Secretary, communicated a Copy of the Exami 
nation of Thomas Heth, a concealed Jesuit, transcribed from one of the Volumes 
of the Clarendon Manuscripts in the British Museum.* A.D. 1568. 


Strype, in his Annals of the Reformation, has two or three sentences, under this year 1568, 
which it may not be improper to quote as introductory to this Examination. 

He says, “ The extraordinary craft and diligence of these Papists to overthrow the reformed 
Religion planted in England, appeared by a remarkable instance that fell out this year. Their great 
project, which they drove on to effect this, was to blow up and influence our divisions as much as they 
could ; and, for this purpose, some of the craftiest of them shrouded themselves under the cloak of 
Puritan Ministers. This year, one of these was discovered and taken, named Thomas Heth, brother 
to Nicholas Heath, late Archbishop of York, and Lord Chancellor, under Queen Mary. He was 
sent over by the Jesuits, being himself of that Order, with instructions to pretend himself a preacher 
of the purer religion. He had an old budget full of erroneous doctrines to disseminate here, as 
those of David George, Theodorus Sartor, John Hutz, foreign Anabaptists, Arians, and Enthusi- 
asts. And these doctrines he was warily to mix with those of the Puritans. This man, after six 
years preaching up and down the country, applied himself to the Dean of Rochester, as a poor 
minister, desiring some preferment. The dean gave him a turn of preaching in that Cathedral :” 
the consequences of which are detailed in the Examination, as follows :-— 


“ The Examination of Thomas Heth, the Jesuit, being taken before Edmond Gest, Bishop 
of Rochester, Anno Domini 1568. 


“In the yeare of our Lord 1568, Thomas Heth, the son of John Heth, brother to 
Nicholas Heth, formerly Bishop of Rochester, a man of great pollicy, was seized on in 


a MS. Addit. 4789, fol. 40. 
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the city of Rochester, being Sonday the 21st of November, in the afternoone after 
evening song. 

“ This sayd Thomas pretending to be a poore minister desired to be benefised within 
this diocess, made humble sute to the deane of the same, that he would prefer him to 
the Bishop; but the deane requiring first a sermon, the sayd Thomas preached in the 
Cathedrall that very day he was seized on. He chose his text out of the Acts of the 
holy Apostles, chapter the 12th, verse the 5th, viz. ‘ Peter therefore was kept in prison, 
but prayers were made without ceasing of the Church of God for him.’ 

“The occation of his apprehention fell out thus. He having preached that Sunday, 
often pulling out his handkerchief out of his pocket, a letter slipt into the pulpit, the 
superscription being directed to Thomas Finnes, from one Samuwell Malt, a man well 
knowne to be a Jesuit. The letter running thus: 

“* Broruer,—The Cowncell of our fraternity have thought it fitt to send you David 
George, Theodorus Sartor, and John Huts their collections, to enable you, wherever 
you see it might be for your purpose, according to the people’s inclinations, these mixtures 
with your owne, will not a little pussell the understanding of your auditors, but make 
yourselfe famous. Wee suppose your wants are not considerable at present, by what we 
have heard how your flock have and doe dayly admire you more every day then other : 
be not over zealous in your proceedings at the beginning, but gradualy goe on, visiting 
the flock, wining upon them as you find their inclinations being to your purpose. Let 
us heare how you have proceeded, for it will satisfie the fraternity much, and enable 
them the better to give you further instructions. Hallingham, Coleman, and Benson 
have set a faction amongst the German hereticks, and have persuaded severall of them to 
deny their first baptisme, which we hope will turn the skale and bring them backe to 
their first principles; for we have certified to the Councill and Cardinalls ther is no other 
way to hinder severall from turning from the mother Church, and for recalling others to 
their first principles, then by diversities of doctrines. We wish you well to prosper. 

‘ Madrid, October the 26th, 1568. Sam. Maur.’ 

“This letter being found by Richard Fisher, the sexton of this Cathedrall, was first 
shewne to the Deane, and afterwards presented to Edmond Gest, Bishop of Rochester, 
who caused an assembly the next day to be called; before whom the sayd Thomas was 
examined as followeth :— 

E. G. Bishop. How long, Mr. Heth, have you preached in England ? 

T. H. Above six years and more. 

Bishop. Were you of any certaine Order formerly, before this late reformation of the 
Church of England ? 

T. H. Yes, 1 was. 

Bishop. Of what order was that ? 
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7. H. The Order of Jesus. 

Bishop. But, Mr. Heth, are you not still of that order, and have you not now and 
then some correspondence with that Order? 

T. H. (have had sometimes letters of jellowcies from them whom your lordship calls 
of my Order. 

Bishop. But, Mr. Heth, doe you not receive instructions one from another ? 

T. H. The ministry, my lord, may venture to instruct one another; but your lordship 
seeth that I have retired myself from those whom you call Jesuits. 

Bishop. We suppose, Mr. Heth, you have not totally forsaken ther tenents, though 
you have their persons. 

7. H. Wherein, my lord, may I be suspected not to forsake their tenents, as well as 
their persons ? 

Bishop. Ther is great suspition that you are not of the Church of England, by the 
words that you spake yesterday in your sermon. 

7. H. What words were those, my lord ? 

Bishop. You said that it was not the prayers of the church as they are now esta- 
blished that brought Peter out of prison, but spirituall prayers. 

7. H. And were they not spirituall prayers that avayled for him, for wher have we 
scripture for any sett forme in the church ? 

Bishop. If ther be noe scripture for any sett forme in our Church of England, much 
lesse is ther any for a sett forme amongst your fraternity ; for what we have established 
is all out of the scriptures, and all your popish orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Augus- 
tines, Jesuits, &c. doe differ in the prayers of the masse much one from another ; wher 
is your scripture for these varieties of prayers or masses ? 

T. H. They have antiquity ; but for the allterations of prayers, every fraternity and 
convent have power amongst themselves to establish a sett forme amongst themselves, 
as is most meete for that congregation assembled. 

Bishop. Now, seeing you have begunne to talke of antiquity, pray, Mr. Heth, tell me, 
were all the Orders of the Church of Rome ordayned at once? Noe, surely, some of them 
are ancienter then others, and have bin by severall Popes allowed of ; but for your Order, 
it was ordayned of late; therefore you have but little to plead for any antiquity. 

T. H. My lord, you see I am fallen from that society, which I perceive by your pas- 
sages, in examining me soe stricktly, you yett suspect me to be of the same still. I con- 
fess I am not totally of the episcopall party of England, because I have laboured to refine 
the Protestants tenents, to take of all smacks of ceremonyes that in the least doe savour 
of the Romish faith. 

Bishop. Hath not our gracious Soveraigne the Queen, by her learned councill and 
assembly of divines, who severall times have satt for the refineing of the religion now 
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declared and confirmed by her Highnesses high court of Parliament, established the 
formes, prayers, and manners therof? What hath any perticular person to meddle, then, 
any further? 

T. H. It was but my good will to endeavour to make it purer. 

Bishop. You are a pure steere, I must needs say, for you pretend to be reformed ; 
yett lett me, I pray, aske, had you not © -y letters from any of the sosiety that you were 
or are yett of ? 

T. H. It might be I have had some: must I therfore be yett of their Order, because 
they write to disswade me from my principles? noe, sure my lord. 

Bishop. However, Mr. Heth, is ther not one Samuwell Smalt, of the Jesuits Order, 
yett liveing beyond the seas? 

T. H. 1 have heard of such an one. 

Bishop. 1, and you know him full well. 

T. H. It may be soe, my lord. 

Bishop. Doe you know his hand-writing, if you see it ? 

T. H. 1 can guess, purhapps. 

Bishop. Crier, call in Richard Fisher into the court. 

R. F. Here I am, my lord. 

Bishop. Did you finde a letter, yesterday, in the pullpitt ? 

R. F. I did, my lord. 

Bishop. You know it if you see it: is this the same ? 

R. F. The very same. 

Bishop. Behould, Mr. Heth, here is a letter, and it is suspected to be dropt from 
you, when you preached yesterday ; for none stood in the pullpitt but yourselfe. 

Tho. Heth. Lett me see the letter; behould, my lord, this letter is directed to 
another party, named Thomas Finne, but I am Thomas Heth. 

Bishop. How long have you bin in this towne, Mr. Heth ? 

T. H. Above three weekes. 

Bishop. To what intent came you hither ? 

T. H. Upon two accounts ; first, to see my friends, for my brother had bin Bishop 
here before ; and to be preferd, my lord, for the Deane promised to present me to your 
lordship. 

Bishop. Mr. Deane, did you promise to prefer this man? 

Deane. 1 did, my lord, and upon that accompt I permitted him to preach before your 
lordship ; but this paper alltered mine intentions. 

“ The Bishop and the Deane consulting together, would needs send to this Thomas 
Heth his lodging, which was at the Queens Armes in the said towne of Rochester; and in 
an oulde payre of bootes hanging on the wall in his chamber were severall papers 
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found, allsoe the lycence from the fraternity, and the Pope’s Bull dated the first yeare 
of Pius Quintus, for to preach what doctrine he pleased to the people. Ther were 
severall bookes of contention, leading to anabaptisme and other sizmes. 

“ These things being brought before the whole Assembly, it was thought fitt to adjourne 
the court, and to appoynt another day for a meeting, till they had acquainted her 
Majesty and the Councili with what passages had passed in examining him, and to 
know what should be don with this impostor, who lay in jaile with boults till her 
Majesty and the Councill had given further directions. This sayd Thomas being 
brought before the Bishop, the Bishop spoke thus before the whole court : 

“<«Thomas, itisapparant how you have not only deluded severall poore soules, but allsoe 
abused her Majesty and the ministry of this kingdom, by your Romish and Jesuiticall 
pollicy, purposly to sowe sedition in the church of God, and to make strife amongst 
her Majesties faithfull subjects, who of late the Allmighty hath recalled from that blinde 
zeale of idolatry and supersticious worship. To severall men’s knowledge yourselfe hath 
confessed the same ; yett thou, seeming to be outwardly pure and zealous, hath defiled 
thine owne profession under the pretence to purify the Church of England. What canst 
thou therefore say for thyseife, not to be made an example to all these spectators for thy 
wretched and wicked sedition sowne in these her Majesties dominions. Wilt thou 
openly declare to God and the world thy wickedness ard evell pretensions, which 
caused thee to runne into this sismaticall cource of life, and reforme? and I and all the 
court shall endeavour not onely to gett thy pardon, butt encourage thee for the future.’ 

“* My lord, seeing your lordshipp and the whole assembly have found out my vocation, 
I shall not acknolledg myselfe to be guilty of any misdemener, for I have fought a good 
fight under the banner of Christ, whose cause I have taken in hand. Now if your lord- 
ship will but consider the Protestants are but a fickle sorte of people and easily to be 
overcom, this experience have I tried purposly to lett the world see that, though yee 
all profest against the Church of Rome, yett are ye a wavering kinde, not agreeing in 
your principalls. And for what I have done, I did it to advance my profession and the 





Church of Rome.’ 

“ The bishop, hearing this obstinate man speake soe rudely, sayd, ‘ Behould, my brethren, 
a Jesuit’s confession, how he hath confessed that he did sett up a certaine forme of religion 
purposly to withdraw you all from the Church of England. These things will be 
amongst us whilst we are a church, but woe to the deluder and to those who will be 
deluded by them! Yee have a good law and the light of the holy gospell now flourishing, 
from which if yee once waver or start aside yee be in perrall of a totall confusion, and 
popery rule againe, which, if it once getts footing within these dominions againe, not onely 
yourselves, your children’s children, but your princes and the nobles of the land, shall be- 
come slaves to Rome and her idolatry till the day of judgment, which will be sooner 
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hastened upon us if we endeavour not to pull downe sectaryes in the begining, and 
nipp them in the bud.’ 

“ The bishop haveing thus spoken, Thomas Heth was carried back to jaile, and for three 
dayes was brought to the market crosse at Rochester, where he stood for three market 
days in the pillory, with a paper sett before him setting out his crimes; and on the last 
of the three dayes his ears were cutt off, his forehead branded with the letter R, and his 
nose slitt; being kept in prison till he dyed, which was about halfe a yeare after this 
punishment, and was thought to have poysoned himselfe, because severall travellers 
coming and going through the towne of Rochester went to behould this villan. 

“ This examination agreeth with the originall as it was registered in the cathedrall booke 
of Rochester, which booke begins from the third of Queen Maryes reigne to the fifteenth 
of Queen Elizabeth.” 





Ancient Fibula or Brooch found at Abbeville. 


llth Jan. 1844. Jonun Yonoe AkerRMAN, Esq. communicated the following letter, 
addressed to Sir Henry Ellis: 

“ My pear Sir Henry, Permit me to offer you a few Remarks on a very singular 
relic found in the river at Abbeville, and presented a short time since by Monsieur 
Boucher de Perthes to Mr. Charles Roach Smith, who exhibits it this evening to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

“ This object is a fibula, or brooch, of lead or latten, having in the centre a full-faced 
human head, around which is the legend :— 

% ECCE : SINGNV® : FACIEI : BEATI : IObIS : BAPTISTE : 

“ Few of our English antiquaries are unacquainted with the types of the Irish money 
of King John ; but, to save the trouble of reference, 1 may be permitted briefly to notice 
them. The penny bears a full-faced crowned bust within a triangle, with a blazing star 
above a crescent within a triangle on the reverse. The halfpenny has on its obverse a 
full-faced head, or rather a face resembling that of the full moon, bounded by the inner 
circle; and the farthing has for reverse a blazing star within a triangle. 

“An able and ingenious writer,* remarking on these devices, which are without 
doubt typical of the office of the Baptist, thinks it very probable that King John was 
born on the festival of that saint, but we are not so informed by the chroniclers of the 
period, who are silent on the subject ; nevertheless mention is made in Matthew Paris 


* Mr. D. H. Haigh, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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of several important acts performed by King John which evince the veneration in which 
he held his namesake, witness among others, the treaty between that monarch and the 
French King on the festival of Saint John the Baptist,* and the presentation by John 
of a chalice of gold on the altar of that saint in the cathedral of Lincoln. 

“ A device similar to that of the halfpenny, namely the full face, occurs on two similar 
pieces recently published in Paris, by Dr. Rigollot, in a work entitled “ Monnaies des 
Eveques, des Innocens, et des Fous,” containing engravings and descriptions of many 
examples of the pseudo-moneta struck and circulated during the celebration of those 
saturnalia of the middle ages, the Feast of Fools and the election of the Boy Bishop, to 
either of which profanations I need not further allude. The style of workmanship of these 
pieces shows that they are nearly contemporaneous with the coins of John; and I have 
now merely to show that the conjecture as to the signification of the crescent and star is 
supported by the object depicted on the relic exhibited to the Society. 

“There are some curious remarks in the work above referred to, shewing that the 
device was a type of the Baptist. The moon, in the absence of the sun, reflects’ his 
light and certifies his existence, so that it was said of John the Baptist, that “he was 
sent to bear witness of the light.” This saint was also styled “a burning and a shining 
light,” and the forerunner of “the Sun of Righteousness.” 

“ In a communication by yourself to the Numismatic Society,° you cite an entry from 
the Rolls of Parliament in the reign of John, which directs that the crescent and 
star, the livery of this king, should be worn only by menials of the royal household, 
which shews that they were not objects selected by the fancy or caprice of the moneyers, 
as some might conjecture. 

“ But, if the origin of the device of the crescent and star may be supposed to be thus 
discovered and illustrated, the curious brooch now exhibited is further evidence of the 
motive assigned for its adoption, since there can scarcely be a doubt that the full face 
on the halfpenny of John is intended to represent that of the Baptist. 

“That the head of the herald of our Lord was an object of superstitious veneration in 
the middle ages may be inferred from a passage in the Saxon Chronicle, in which we 
are informed that the Baptist shewed his head to two monks who came to pray at 
Jerusalem, in the place that was of old Herod’s palace.4 Roger of Wendover relates 


* Matt. Paris, sub anno 1200. Roger of Wendover relates the event in precisely the same 
words, 
» Vide the same writers under the same year. © Num. Journal, vol. ii. p. 254. 


“ An. cecextvim. Hep Iohannes Bapriyta arypede tpam munecon ba comon fpam eayt dele co Zebiddene 
bi on lepuralem hiy heafod on pepe rcope be hmlan par Hepoder punung. Chron, Sax. Gibson, p. 11. 
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the same story, adding, “ quod deinceps Edessam Phenicis urbem prolatum et digno 
honore conditum est.” 






“I am, dear Sir Henry, yours very faithfully, 


“J. Y. AKERMAN. 








“ Lewisham, 11th January, 1844.” 


Remains found at Newark Priory in Surrey. 









Ist Feb. 1844. The following letter from Witt1am Bromet, Esq. M.D. F.S.A. ad- 
dressed to ALBert Way, Esq., Director, was read : 


* Dear Sir, I beg through you to exhibit to the Society a ground-plan and three 
views of the church of the Augustine Priory of Newark, near Woking, in Surrey. It 
was built during the latter part of the twelfth century, and is now a picturesque ruin, 
the property of the Earl Lovelace; but it was once possessed by Viscount Montagu, 
and afterwards, among others of the Onslow family, by Arthur Onslow, Esq. the cele- 
brated Speaker of the House of Commons, to whom we are indebted for having pre- 
served this example of an arrangement of the several parts of an ecclesiastical edifice 
which is by no means common. 

“ 1 beg also to exhibit a few of the articles that have from time to time been found in 
its vicinity, of which the most interesting are a thumb ring, the matrix of a seal, and 
two small badges. 

“ The ring is of brass, and has upon it, in relief, an inscription, once enamelled, which, | 
from its worn condition, I was long unable to decipher, but which I now read, ‘ POVERT 
PERT, 

“ The seal is of bronze, and bears in a heater-shaped shield two trumpets pale-wise, 
their mouth-pieces converging in base. About it is this legend :—‘ S. RICARDI DE 
TRVMPVIE;;’ and it is remarkable that some of the Nevills—with which family that of 
the above-named Viscount Montagu was connected—bear two organ pipes (trumpets ?) 
with their small ends conjoined in base. 

“ The badges are of copper, and have evidently been enameled; one with the arms 
attributed to Edward the Confessor, flanked by a key and sword (the attributes of St. 
Peter and St. Paul), and the other with—‘ Argent, three fusils conjoined in fesse gules’— 



































® Flores Histor. sub anno 458. According to the same authority the actual removal of the head 


to Edessa took place in 761. 
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the bearing of the ancient family of Montagu, ancestors of Sir Anthony Brown, who was 
created Viscount Montagu in 1554, and to whom Newark priory was granted by Henry 
VIII. soon after the Reformation. But to what use these badges were appropriated I 
cannot justly state. That charged with the Montagu arms may have been such a one 
as those which, it is said, were formerly given by the nobility to certain poor persons upon 
Maundy Thursday; while that with the Confessor’s arms might have been bestowed on 
some one who had been touched by the Sovereign for the ‘ Evil” Or they may have 
been used as embellishments of horse-trappings; for, in an engraving of the seal of 
William Count of Flanders, A.D. 1128, pointed out to me by the late learned Mr. Petrie, 
in the work by Uredus, intitled ‘ Sigilla Flandrie,’ a horse is represented with a breast- 
band, from which hang ornaments, somewhat like those upon the table. 

“ In the foreground, however, of a view of Windsor Castle, in Braun’s ‘ Civitates 
Orbis,’ published at Cologne, in 1575, is the representation of a lady (meant probably 
for Queen Elizabeth) attended by gentlemen having suspended from, or attached to a 
strap around their sleeves certain badges so similar in form and size to those which I 
now exhibit, that I am much more inclined to suppose they were similarly attached to 
the livery-garments of the servants and retainers of those personages with whose armo- 
rial bearings they are charged, than that they were used for either of the purposes 
before mentioned. 

“ Among other of the articles found at Newark Priory may be enumerated— 

“ A quarter noble of Edward III. on the reverse, France (semée of fleurs de lis) 
quartering England, with the legend, ‘ Exaltabitur in Gloria :’ an Irish penny of Henry 
III. (the head in a triangle): several pennies of our Edwards and Henries: a small 
copper coin of Charles, with a crown and harp on the reverse: a small copper coin 
of Anne, with two lions on the reverse: several rare Abbey-pieces (Nuremberg 
tokens), on one of which is the head of ‘ Marcus Evangel,’ and on another the crow- 
ing cock of St. Peter: a plain brass ring: a large copper ring, once probably enamelled : 
sundry glass beads: a small pair of sheer-like scissors: an iron double candlestick : 
two large iron-keys: a small buckle: a steel spur with long turned-up shank: and 
several encaustic tiles, one with a whole-length figure of a priest ; one with that of an 
archer ; one with a vase between a fox and goose; and some very rare small cuboidal 
tessera-like tiles, each having on its face a single Gothic letter or Arabic numeral, and 
such as have been nowhere else found, I believe, than at Chertsey Abbey. 







































“T am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 


“ W. BROMET, M.D.” 


“To Albert Way, Esq. M.A. 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. &c. &c.” 
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Exhibition of Antiquities, and Sketches, from Italy, 


15th Feb. 1844. Atsin Martin, Esq. of Silton, in Dorsetshire, exhibited to the 
Society, by the hands of A. J. Kempe, Esq. a few articles and sketches which he had 
recently brought from Italy. 

The first was a bearded Bacchus, sculptured in the species of marble called Rosso 
anticho, brought from the ruins of the Temple of Apollo at Cuma. The remains of 
this ancient city, seated about twelve miles from Naples, are namerous and well pre- 
served. It is said to have been founded by a colony of Greeks who came from the 
Island of Eubcea ; the epithet Eudoicus was applied to the district about Cume, because 
that city was colonized from Chalcis, a town of Eubcea. 

The eyes of the head exhibited were hollowed out, and were probably, in its more 
perfect state, filled with precious stones or some other substance. 

No. 2 was an elegant bronze vase from Pompeii; it bore plain marks of the calamity 
which destroyed that ancient city; being evidently cracked by the effect of intense 
heat; on its surface a beautiful blue coating of sulphate of copper has been formed, and 
there are also indications of crystallization from sulphureous vapours. 

No. 3. A sketch by Mr. Martin of the Temple of Venus at Baia, in its present con- 
dition ; it is constructed of Roman brick, and was originally faced with marble. A 
small fragment of mosaic pavement of marble was also exhibited, brought from Baie, 
probably from this building. 

No. 4. An accurate drawing from a painting on the wall of a chamber in Her- 
culaneum, representing Hercules, Flora, Tellus, and several sylvan deities. 

No. 5. A Satyr dancing with a goat, from a fresco discovered at Pompeii. The sub- 
ject pourtrayed with humour and masterly expression. 

No. 6. A figure of Justice, in fresco, from Pompeii. 

No. 7. The figure of Atalanta, from a group, in fresco, discovered at Pompeii; the 
whole composition representing Meleager presenting the boar’s head to Atalanta; this 
painting has been engraved in recent publications on Pompeii; but the drawing gives a 
more accurate idea of the style of the original than can be derived from the prints above 
referred to. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10. Ornamental borders from chamber-walls in Pompeii. 

No. 11. A sketch of the street of the Tombs at Puzzuoli. These sepulchres are con- 
structed of Roman brick, on a branch of the Appian way, and are of larger dimensions 
than the tombs at Pompeii; from some convulsion of the earth, at a remote period, 
they had been buried and the road closed up. They have been re-opened at various 
times, and rifled of their contents. 
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Golden Ornaments from South America. 


15th Feb. 1844. W. D. Haccarp, Esq. exhibited several ornaments of gold which 
had been shipped at the port of Islay in South America. They were stated in a letter 
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from thence to be of great antiquity, and on that account were forwarded to England in 
preference to being melted. The two upper articles represented are called Topazes ; the 
other two are flat bracelets. The former were used for the hair, and perhaps the whole 
may be of that description of ornaments which are said to have been used as money : 


No. 1 weight 22 dwts. 6 grains ° 

No. 2. - 13 dwts. - 

No. 3. os 15 dwts. 6 grains Gold. 
No. 4 ” 14 dwts. 6 grains 





Relics described as British from Guisborough, and its neighbourhood, in 
Yorkshire. 


7th March, 1844. Dr. Joun Les, F.S.A. communicated a Letter from Jounn WALKER 
Oro, Esq. which accompanied some relics described as Ancient British. They were 


discovered in 1827, near Guisborough, at a depth “a spadesgraft beneath the surface,” 
and comprise a Celt with a weapon of curved or hooked form, apparently a dirk or small 
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sword. The district abounds in early remains, and various discoveries within its circuit 
have been recorded by Mr. Ord in his History of Cleveland. 

Between Rosebury and Highcliffe Mr. Ord noticed an extensive British town, consist- 
ing of caves, which appear to have been protected above by rude coverings of reeds. 
Mr. Ord further described several camps in the vicinity. One on Highcliffe of a rectan- 
gular shape, the southern rampart of which was formed of masses of stone. At Eston 
Nal, another camp, semicircular, defended on the north by impassable precipices ; and 
a third at West Coutham. Smaller camps, he adds, will be found near Freeburgh Hill ; 
and tumuli are very abundant near them. Mr. Ord’s Letter described several remains 
of a later date, Stone Crosses, &c. 





Exhibition of ancient Lamps and Glass Lachrymatories, from a Tomb in the 
Elysian Fields ; and of Sketches in Oil from Italy. 


14th March, 1844. ALrrep Joun Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Collection of 
Lamps and Glass Lachrymatories, communicated by Albin Martin, Esq. found in a 
tomb in the Elysian fields on the shores of the Mare Mortuum, about eight miles from 
Naples, and contiguous to the road from that city to the ancient Cuma. Mr. Kempe 
exhibited at the same time several sketches in oil, by Mr. Martin, representing the villa 
of Lucullus, at Gaiola, in the Bay of Naples; Puzzuoli, the ancient Puteoli; the Lago 
d@’Agnano ; and the plain in which Pompeii and the ancient Stabia were situated. 





Rubbings of Monumental Brasses from the Churches of Saltwood near Hythe, 
and Leigh, in Kent. 


14th March, 1844. Wrii1am H. Rosser, Esq. F.S.A. communicated a letter from 
E. B. Price, Esq., which accompanied the exhibition of rubbings of two Monumental 
Brasses. One, a small brass in the church of Saltwood, near Hythe in Kent, bearing 
the inscription : “ Here lieth the bowells of Dame Anne Muston, wyf of Wiitm Muston, 
which Dame Anne decessyd the vij day of September, y* yere of o’ Lord 1497,” with the 
usual conclusion. This affords a late instance of the curious practice of such separate 
interment. The other rubbing was from the church of Leigh, a village between Pens- 
hurst and Tunbridge in Kent, chiefly remarkable for its illustration of the ancient mode 
of fastening the shroud. The inscription : 


*« Farre well all ye 
Tell you come to me.” 
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Signet Ring of Gold, found at Thetford in Norfolk. 


18th April, 1844. Jonn Brpwe t, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Signet Ring of fine gold, 
found in May, 1823, in the nursery grounds on the north side of Thetford, in Suffolk, 
in that part where the old road which crossed the Magdalen Fields, branching off from 
the Norwich to the Croxton road, used to run, previously to the Enclosure Act being 
obtained in 1806. 





Us me ourgne de vous semr agree 


“A 


- coner=defire> “A Com-woun- + 





The device which appears upon this ring is an eagle displayed ; on the inner side is en- 
graved a bird, with the wings closed, apparently a falcon, or, as it had been supposed, a 
raven, and over its head is placed a crown. The following posey or motto, commencing 
on the outer side, is continued on the interior of the ring:—Deus me ourope de 
vous seuir a gree—com moun courr Desire, ‘God work for me to make suit 
acceptably to you, as my heart desires.’ These letters, as also the bird on the inner side, 
had probably been enamelled. The weight of the ring is 5 dwts. 10 grs. No satisfactory 
appropriation of the devices, which appear to be heraldic, had been proposed. The 
eagle is the bearing of several ancient families in Suffolk; it was also a badge of the 
House of Lancaster, and Thetford had been parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. 
Hudson Gurney had suggested that this ring might have been worn by an adherent of 
that house ; and, supposing the device on the interior to be a raven, conjectured that it 
had belonged to the powerful partisan of Henry Vil. Sir Rice ap Thomas, whose device 
was the raven.* His eldest son married the third daughter of Thomas second Duke of 


a A document, communicated subsequently to the Society by Mr. , 
George Grant Francis, of Swansea, bore the signature of Sir Rice, and — J 
an impression of his signet ring, charged with a raven, and bearing no 
resemblance to the Thetford ring. — 
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Norfolk, who was buried at Thetford. The Ring appears, however, to be of rather 
earlier date, and may be assigned to the earlier part of the fifteenth century. It is very 
similar to inscribed signet rings which have been found on the field of Cressy. 





Remarkable Charter of the Twelfth Century from the Muniments of the 
Lechmere family. 


18th April, 1844. Evetyn Puixip Surrvey, Esq. M.P. for the county of Monaghan, 
exhibited a Charter of the 12th century, from the muniments of the Lechmere family. It 
is aconfirmation from Ralph de Mortuo Mari of a grant of land in Wribbenhall, co. Wor- 
cester, made by Turstinus to the monks of a Monastery not specified. The peculiarities of 
this Charter consist first, in its being signed with a cross by each of the persons who made 
and confirmed this grant ; a practice of very rare occurrence ; and secondly, in the Seal 
being suspended by a thin label, not as usual from the foot of the Charter, but from the 
middle of it. It is believed that this is the only instance hitherto known of such a 
singular mode of attaching the seal being practised in England; although something 
similar exists in the collection of charters in the Hotel de Soubise, at Paris. 





Roman remains found near Chesterford. 


18th April, 1844. ALBpert Way, Esq. Director, exhibited, on the part of the Central 
Committee of the British Archeological Association, some Roman remains found on an 
elevated spot about three miles south of Chesterford, and forwarded for examination by 
Mr. Joseph Clarke of Saffron Walden. They consist of :— 

1. An earthen bottle, about 6 inches in height, of a light stone colour. 

2. A thick green glass vessel, of a square shape, with a small neck and striated handle, 
6 inches high. 

3. Part of a cinerary urn. 

4. Small portion of an urn of coarse manufacture, and light-coloured earth. 

5. Small patera of red ware of elegant shape, with foliage running round its edge, 3 
inches n diameter. 

6. Plain patera of red ware, originally with handles, 6§ inches in diameter, 14 inch 
deep. . 
7. Red patera, with ivy-leaf pattern round the edge. 
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8. Wide mouth of a small cup of nearly colourless glass, which, from the fragments, 
must have been unornamented, small at the bottom, and bulged at the sides. 

9. Iron lamp, or lamp holder. 

10. Barbed piece of iron. 

11. Shaft of the above. 

12. Pair of iron hinges, one of which is perfect, and acting. 

13. Parts of an iron staple and hasp, probably the fastenings of a box. 

14. Pieces of lead, one of which looks as if it had been folded round something. 

15. Six bronze ornaments, with iron rivets in the concave side; and five Rings of 
bronze, one peculiarity of which is a groove or indentation running round the upper- 
most side ; and on two or three of them will be found attachments, probably of leather. 
All the above were found together. 

At other parts of the field were found,— 

16. A red Patera, 9 inches in diameter ; 

17. Another, 6 inches, with potter’s mark [OF. VERI) (Officind Veri). 

1%. Small deep-red Patera, 34 inches diameter, 2 inches deep. 

19. Fragments of a large Patera, which bear marks of having been riveted together 
with leaden rivets. 

20. Fragment of very thick Vessel of dark green glass. 

21. A wide-mouthed thin glass Vessel of a very light green colour, 4} inches high, and 
2} inches wide, holding about half a pint. It is embossed on the exterior with pro- 
tuberances like the cone of the fir, which may have served as a model. 

22. Lachrymatory, 3} inches high. 

23. Several small bronze ornaments or nails, like No. 15. 

24. A Coin of Trajan, in second brass. 

25. Small portion of an immense Amphora. 

Numerous fragments were found beneath the surface at different parts of the hill, and 
pieces of glass in considerable quantities. 


Remains found in the bed of the River Thames at Kingston, Surrey. 


9th May, 1844. Extract of a second communication* from Ww. Roors, Esq. of 
Surbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, to Wa. Ricuarp Hamitton, Esq. V.P.S.A. dated 
May 6, 1844:— 
“ The ballast heavers have not as yet resumed their work on the olden, and, 1 may 
* The former Communication will be found in Vol. XXX. p. 490—493. 
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say, classical ground; but whilst waiting with anxiety for their future operations, I am 
not inattentive to their present employ. A few days ago they brought up from about 
two feet below the bed of the river the accompanying portion of a Dagger, or, perhaps, a 
small Sword; and which, until I had made minute inquiry, I suspected, though rashly, 
to have been the remains of a child’s plaything or toy ; but on looking more minutely 
into its structure, particularly as regards that wrought portion which must have been 
embedded in its handle, I felt convinced that it must have been forged for some more 
manly pursuit: this feeling was strengthened by the same heavers having taken up, 
quite close to the remains in question, a pocket-piece of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
commemorative of their marriage. Now these two articles, which I send herewith for 
your inspection, being found ina part of the river within a quarter of a mile from 
Surbiton Common, on which was fought the last battle in the civil wars, between the 
royal forces and those of the Parliament, and in which Lord Holland was beaten, and 
Pritty victorious, and in which Lord Francis Villiers was killed, I think I have grounds 
for saying that the sword must have been deposited here about that period, (the coin so 
contiguous giving the era). The history of the time adds, that ‘ Pritty’s forces being in 
possession of the bridge, the royalist troops were fain to cross the river in the best way 
they could, and many perished therein.’ ” 


Miniature of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 


16th May, 1844. Ricuarp Porrett, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Miniature of Mary 
Stuart Queen of Scotland, set in a gold ring, the property of Richard Baker Aldersey, 
Esq. of Chigwell Row, Essex, who states that it was formerly preserved by a noble 


family in Scotland. 


Ancient Sword discovered in the bed of the Thames. 


23rd May, 1844. Waxrrer Hawkrns, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the Society a Sword, 
now in his possession, which was discovered in the bed of the Thames in 1739, during 
the progress of excavations in order to form the piers of Westminster Bridge. It 


measures five feet six inches and three quarters in length. 
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Ancient Font formerly in the Church of Hampstead Norris in Berkshire. 


23rd May, 1841. Joun Yonce Akerman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a model of a 
circular Norman Font, decorated with remarkable sculptures, in low relief, formerly in 
the chureh of Hampstead Norris, in Berkshire; and recently placed by Mr. Akerman 
in the parish church of Stone. It was accompanied by the following letter from the 


Rev. J. B. Reade, Vicar of Stone: 
* Stone Vicarage, Aylesbury, May 22, 1844. 


“My pear Akerman, I beg your acceptance of a stanno-type model of the ancient 
Norman Font which through your kindness is now placed in our parish church at Stone. 
It is enough to say of the expeditious process which I adopted in making the model 
that it is precisely similar to the well known-method of taking off impressions from 
coins with the same material, tin-foil. In the present instance I have endeavoured 
to preserve the greater relief of some of the figures by filling up the cavities with 
cotton wool. 

* When the roof of our church was repaired about twenty years ago, a fine Norman 
Font, though less elaborately worked than yours, and of the cup form, which is so 
common in Buckinghamshire, was unfortunately removed, and a small pedestal on a 
large square base was placed between the pews in the body of the Church. Our present 
work of restoration would have been incomplete had we been compelled to retain this 
new font, so ill-placed, and so unsightly. We now, however, possess a font corresponding 
with the general character of our Norman interior, and perhaps superior in workmanship 
to most fonts of the same period. The two human figures, with swords in their hands, 
probably represent the good principle in triumph over the eril principle, the latter being 
aptly tigured by the old dragon and the serpent. The interlaced squares and circles, &c., 
which had been rudely filled up with Roman cement and whitewash, have been most 
carefully restored by Mr. Thompson, of Aylesbury, so that many persons who thought 
that ‘such an old thing as that’ would never be placed in our church very candidly con- 
fess that nothing could be better. The church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
was consecrated in 1273. We are unable to ascertain the exact date of its erection ; but 
appears that the advowson was given to the monastery of Oseney, co, Oxon, before 
Bee 

* Dr. Lipscomb states that the Church is built on an artificial mount, probably an 
ancient barrow, near the intersection of two old British track-ways. I have ascertained, 
by excavations made in the church during the progress of our recent repairs, that 
Dr. Lipscomb’s statement is inaccurate. The church is built upon one of the natural 


sandhills, which abound in our neighbourhood, and the peculiar stratification and lines 
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of yellow and white sand show most clearly that the elevation had neither been made 
nor disturbed by man. 

“ Dr. Lipscomb will be glad to know that, owing to your liberality, it also ceases to 
be true that ‘ the font is modern.’ 

“ The churchwardens beg to join me in acknowledging your handsome present, and 


“I remain, my dear Akerman, very sincerely yours, 


“J. B. READE. 
«J. Y. Akerman, Esq.” 


Bradwell Priory in Berkshire. 


6th June, 1844. Joun Arruur Canvusac, Esq. brought before the Society the 
following remarks on the present state of Bradwell Priory, in Berkshire, by John 
Virtue, Esq. — 

“ Bradwell or Bradewell Priory was founded about the year 1155, by Manefelmus or 
Mainfelin, Baron of Wolverton, for monks of the Benedictine order; it was dedicated in 
honour of St. Mary. It is situated in the extreme part of the parish of Wolverton, bor- 
dering upon the parish of Bradewell in the county of Buckingham. 

“ An elaborate account is given of this Priory in the last edition of Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon ; it is also noticed by Lysons, Tanner, Lewis, Browne Willis, and many other 
learned writers ; but strange to say they all, with the exception of Browne Willis, concur 
in saying that no remains of it exist, the site being occupied by a farm-house. 

“ The account that Browne Willis gives of it is the following: ‘ That the only ancient 
building that is now standing here is a small Chapel, built out of the old materials of the 
Monastery soon after the Dissolution, by licence granted to the then proprietor, under 
pretext that it was two miles distant from the parish church.’ Whence he obtained this 
information he says not; but by evidences which I shall presently bring forward I think 
I shall be able to refute it. 

“ This Chapel, the size of which sufficiently justifies the appellation of small, is only about 
eighteen feet in length and nine in width, and appears to be an early-English structure. 
It is situated on the north side of what is now used as a rick-yard. It is built of free- 
stone laid in rubble, the interior being faced with masonry, which has received a coat- 
ing of plaster; the walls are about two feet in thickness; a coved ceiling hides the 


timbers of the roof. That the floor has been considerably raised is evident from the 
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piscina being now only about six inches from the ground. A niche, in excellent pre- 
servation, is sunk on the north of the east wall, which I should think contained formerly 
the statue of ‘ Our Ladie of Bracewell,’ as from the following entry, which occurs in a 
survey taken at the time of the Dissolution, this chapel appears to me to be sufficiently 
identified as a portion of the original structure. 

“*Ttem. There is a litthke Chapel without the church which may not well be spared. 

“ «Item. The offering to our Lady of Bradewell in the same chapel is worth yearly . 

‘ The sum ts not specified. 

“ This entry, together with the circumstance of its containing a piscina, appears to 
me to afford a very strong evidence to what I have above set forth. 

** A doorway on the south side, as shown in a Sketch which I have made, is now bricked 
up, with the windows, namely, the west window (with the exception of the tracery), a 
range of six quatrefoils on the south side, a window on the north, and another on the 
south side, which are both of a later style of architecture ; the iron bars remain to that 
on the north side. There appear to be the remains of an inscription cut in the east wall 
where the plaster has fallen off, but much obliterated. There is a corner buttress at the 
north-west, and also at the south-west corner. The west doorway is about four feet wide ; 
the hinge-staples are remaining. I was informed that within the last few years the west 
window contained stained glass, which is now entirely destroyed. The roof is covered 
with tiles. Against the east wall is an octangular pillar and part of an arch, which I 
should think belonged to the Cloisters ; it is most probable they were situated about this 
spot, as human bones have been found in the rick-yard in great abundance ; tiles painted 
with scriptural subjects, resembling the well-known Dutch tiles, have likewise been found 
here. The stone basin, which I send for inspection, I rescued from the more than pro- 
bable fate of being broken up to mend the road; I found it lying outside the chapel ; it 
may have been a benetura; the bell which belonged here, together with the communion 
plate, is in the parish church. Nearly the whole of the ancient boundary walls exist, 
inclosing about four acres. The old buildings now remaining comprise I should 
imagine not more than one-sixth of the original structure, at least so I should judge 
from those enumerated in the Survey ; many of them are in almost their original state, 
of which I may mention a very fine old barn, which is enumerated in the Survey, and 
the bakehouse ; the room which is now used as a dining hall I should think possible to 
have been the refectory ; when the present occupiers first came there, the windows were 
above eight feet from the ground, they are now modernized ; there are two rooms at the 
north end of the house, which are bricked up, and have not been opened since the present 
occupiers have lived there. A once fine avenue of trees leads to the Priory on the west 
side; there are several ponds in the vicinity ; the Birmingham Railway runs within a 


few yards of it. 
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“ This still beautiful Priory is now occupied as a farmhouse, and, disgraceful to say, 
modern barbarism has turned the Chapel into a stable, the manger being the niche be- 
fore mentioned. 

“Tam sorry that my short stay of only a few hours prevented me from making 


several Sketches, but I hope the one I send will give you some idea of the chapel.” 


Viatorium of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


20th June, 1844. Sir Henry Extis, Secretary, communicated the following 
account of a Nautical Instrument of the time of Queen Elizabeth, in a Letter to 
Albert Way, Esq. Director : 

© British Museum, June 18th, 1844. 

“My pear Srr,—lI beg, through your hands, to lay before our Society a Nautical 
Instrument of the time of Queen Elizabeth. (See Plate XX. Figg. 1, 2.) It forms an 
oblong square in the shape of a box, with a ring at the top, by which it appears to have 
been suspended, and which, at the same time, by turning, forms a fastening. When 
opened, it shows a Mariner’s Compass, the square superficies below and within which the 
Compass is placed forming a dial-plate ; and having at one extremity a moveable tongue, 
which, when lifted up, presents a pendant within it. This tongue serves as a gnomon to 
the dial. Within the lid is inscribed the word Fiatorium, with the initials V. S. and the 
date 1587. In its centre is another dial-plate, with the figures of the hours surrounding 


a volvelle; and in an inner circle this inscription :— 
* Habetur Hora Italic’ a) si xvitii. ponas super Horam occasus,’ 


“ Fiatorium is evidently meant for Viarorium. 

“ On the outside, on the lid, is a table of the latitudes of places, chiefly, if not 
entirely European, intitled, ‘ Tabula Latitudinis Regionum.’ 

“The only writer at present known to me, who notices this kind of instrument, is 
Horman, in his ‘ Vulgaria,’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1520. From him I learnt 
that such an imstrument as is now presented for inspection was commonly called a 
Journey-Ring. He says— 

«There be Jorney Rynges, and instruments lyke an hangynge pyler, with a tunge 
lyllyng oute, to knowe what tyme of the day.’ 

“* Sunt Viatoria horologia, partim circularia, partim pensilia, cylindracea specie et 


lingua exetra.’ 
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“ When I mentioned this instrument to you, a few weeks ago, you thought it might 
possibly be Venetian, 

“It has been placed in my hands by John Benjamin Heath, Esq. the Sardinian 
Consul General, a fellow of this Society, through whose kindness I am enabled to exhibit 
it, and who has promised to present it to the Collection of Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

“Since the above was written, my friend, Mr. Burgon, of the British Museum, has 
shewn me a more modern instrument, of similar character, (See Plate XX. Fig. 3,) 
which is still used in the East, accompanied by the following observations :— 

“In connexion with the interesting silver Viatorium which you kad the kindness to 
shew me some time since, I venture to submit for your inspection ati Instrument which 
might well bear the same name, (although of recent manufacture, and formed of a far 
more humble material,) since, like the Viatorium, it chiefly consists of a pocket compass 
and sun-dial. 

“* This homely little wooden instrument is moreover of the same size and shape as 
the silver Viatorium, and is s/ill applied to the same uses as its more ancient prototype, 
by Asiatic Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, whose vocations lead them to travel into the 
interior of the country. 

“*To the Turks it is especially useful, in cloudy weather, when travelling either 
inland or coastwise in boats, inasmuch as it enables them to find the AidleA, or, in other 
words, to obey the injunctions of the Prophet, by turning their faces towards Mecca, at 
their constantly recurring hours of prayer. 

“* This specimen of the modern Viatorium was purchased thirty years ago, in the 
bazar at Smyrna; but there is no reason for thinking that at the present hour there is 
any lack of the usual supply. The cost was a mere trifle. 

“* They are manufactured in Germany, probably at Nuremberg; and are received at 
Smyrna from Trieste. 

“* It will be perceived that the gnomon of the dial is simply a string of silk, which is 
adjusted so as to suit the latitude of the place where the instrument is to be used, by the 
rude contrivance of passing it through one of a series of holes in the lid, at the figure 
which approximates nearest to the latitude required. 

“* It may be presumed, from an examination of the list of towns on the lid of the 
instrument, that in former days they circulated all over Europe, with the silver Viato- 
rium, and were not intended for the use of that quarter of the globe where they are now 
almost exclusively found, namely Asiatic Turkey; and it is curious further to observe, 
on the one hand, how the habits of commerce keep up old usages and manufactures, 
while, on the other, the march of knowledge in one quarter of the world drives obsolete 
and antiquated instruments and usages into more barbarous, or, at least, less civilized 
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regions.—For example: guns and fowling pieces, with flint-locks, will probably, in the 
course of a few years, become almost unknown in Europe, and be only found in the 
wilds of America, the deserts of Africa, and the mountainous recesses of Asia, where 


percussion caps will be, for many years, slow to find a market, or a patron.’ ” 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 


“HENRY ELLIS. 
« Albert Way, Esq.” 


Exhibitions of Drawings, and of a Runic Almanac. 


20th June, 1844. Cares Roacu Situ, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a coloured draw- 
ing, by Mr. John Alfred Barton, of a Painting discovered on the wall of Godshill Church, 
in the Isle of Wight. It represents Christ crucified on a tree of three branches, each of 
which, towards the end, has two lateral shoots, which constitute a triple termination to 
each branch. Scrolls with mottoes were painted on each side of the tree; only one of 


>’ 


which—* Ora pro nobis Domine”—can now with difficulty be read. 


Cuarves Roacu Situ, Esq. F.S.A. also exhibited a coloured drawing, forwarded 
by Mr. Robert Elliott, of a Painting recently found on the wall of a house in Chichester, 
the property of Mr. Mason. The painting is in two compartments, the upper of which 
has a row of houses on a white ground ; the lower—double the width—figures of birds 
and flowers in various colours, on a deep blue ground. An ornamental border surrounds 
the whole. 

Mr. Tuomas CLarKson NEALE exhibited, through Mr. C. R. Smith, a drawing by 
Mr. Repton, of an earthen Vessel, apparently of the sixteenth century, found in digging 
the foundations of the savings bank at Chelmsford. 

Cuarves Roacu Sarru, Esq. F.S.A. likewise exhibited a Runic Almanac, or Stafford- 
shire clog book (?) the property of Mr. Wm. Crafter of the Royal Engineers’ Office, 


Gravesend. 





Sepulchral Brass from Anthony Church, Cornwall. 


20th June, 1844. Cuaries Spence, Esq. of the Navy Pay Office, Devonport, 
exhibited through C. R. Smith, Esq. a rubbing from Anthony Church, Cornwall, of 
a sepulchral brass for “ Margery Arundel,” an ancestor of Richard Carew, the author of 


the “ Survey of Cornwall.” 
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Gold Idol from Santa Fé de Bagota. 


20th June, 1844. Joun Brown, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a small Gold Idol, with the 
following Memorandum :— 

“On the summit of a ridge of mountains about eight leagues from Santa Fé de 
Bagota, the capital of the Republic of Columbia, is the Lake of Guativite, which, pre- 
vious to the conquest of New Granada by the Spaniards, was considered sacred by the 
aborigines of that country, and into which they were accustomed, at certain periods, to 
throw their treasures as offerings to their deities. 

“ By the remains still to be seen of extensive works, it is evident that various attempts 
had been made by the Spaniards to drain the lake; and it is on record that, about 
eighty years ago, so much gold was got out, that the quinto to the crown amounted to 
upwards of eighty thousand dollars, At that time, also, an emerald of immense value 
was found and sent to Madrid. A company has of late been formed in Bagota for the 
express purpose of effectually draining this lake; and from the judicious measures 
adopted, and the progress already made, there is no doubt it will be accomplished. 

“The Golden Idol accompanying this paper belonged to his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Sussex ; it was found nearthe margin of the lake, and was presented to James 
Hamilton, Esq. by General Santander, Vice-President of Columbia.” 


Incised Stone, found at Helaugh Priory. 


16th Jan. 1845. Wittiam Bromer, Esq. M.D., F.S.A. exhibited to the Society the 
rubbing of a Sword and Fleur-de-lys from an incised stone found at Helaugh Priory in 
Yorkshire, now immured, with other remains of that building, in the front of a farmhouse 


recently erected on its site, 














This stone was probably a coffin-lid, as evinced by the circumstances of that portion 
of its edge which now remains being chamfered, and by this edge not being parallel to 
the sword, or to the central stalk of the fleur-de-lys. 
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The date assigned by Dr. Bromet to the sculpture on this stone is the latter part of 
the thirteenth century; the fleur-de-lys having reference, he thinks, to Sir Robert de 
Cokefeld, knight, whose armorial bearings were gules, a fleur-de-lys ermine, and who 
married (as appears in Burton’s Monasticon Eboracense) the great-grandaughter of 
Bertram Haget, the founder of Helaugh Priory, A.D. 1203. 

But whether the figure of the sword was meant to represent a sword of state, in 
allusion to some office held by Sir Robert de Cokefeld, or whether merely to denote his 
military profession, seems undecided. 


Bertram Haget founded Helaugh Priory, 1203.==.... 





P 
Geoffry Haget, 1218. 


Jordan de Sancta Maria.—Alice. 


Sir Robert de Cokefeld, Knt.=Nichole de Sancta Maria. 


Sepulchral Brass from Banwell Church in Somersetshire. 


23d Jan. 1845. Atserr Way, Esq. Director, exhibited a sepulchral brass from the 
church of Banwell, in Somersetshire, communicated by Mr. John G. Waller. It repre- 
sented an ecclesiastic, vested in a cope, and was singular in this respect, that the 
clerical tonsure was omitted. By the inscription placed beneath the figure, it appeared 
to have been the memorial of Master John Martok, Physician, who died A.D. 1503. 
Traces of colour appeared in the incised lines ; and the plate appeared to have been cast, 


not rolled out. 


Exhibition of ancient Alabaster Figures, termed Sigillaria. 


23d Jan. 1845. Cuarves Stokes, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited two singular figures sculp- 
tured in alabaster, of rude and grotesque design; one of them was discovered in an 
ancient tomb near the town of Naxos, with some marble saucers of various sizes, in 


diameter from three to six inches, containing red paint and an ivory muller. The other 
was found in a tomb in the small island of Nusa, now called Skinousa, to the south- 
ward of Naxos. Figures of this kind have been sometimes designated by the term 
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Sigillaria, and a brief notice of them may be seen in Walpole’s Memoirs relating to 
Turkey, 2nd edit. 1518, p. 324. They are supposed to have been symbolic of some 
deity reverenced by the earliest inhabitants: some are of very small size, suitable for 
being carried about as talismans. Walpole has given an engraved representation of a 
Specimen discovered by Lord Aberdeen in a tomb in Attica, observing that it appeared 
to belong to an «ra preceding the time of Daedalus of Sicyon, who is said to have lived 
in the interval between 700 and 600 B.C. The Sigillaria exhibited were brought from 


Greece by Capt. Graves. 


Bust of a Bacchante found at Nurseling, near Southampton. 


6th Feb. 1845. Rrenarp Hovuier, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Bust of a Bacchante, 
formed of lead, cased with bronze: it was of Roman workmanship, very elegantly de- 
signed ; it was supposed to have been the Weight of a Steel-yard, and was discovered 
about 1542, at Nurseling, near Southampton. Its weight was exactly eighty-three 
ounces, or eight Roman pounds; the eyes were of silver, the lips and nipples of copper. 





Incised Marble Slab, to the memory of Raymond, Count of Beaufort. 


6th Feb. 1845. Witttam Bromer, Esq. M.D. F.S.A. exhibited a Rubbing taken 
from an incised marble slab, preserved in the Museum at Avignon, to the memory of 
Raimond, Count of Beaufort, who died A.D, 1420, and celebrated in French history 
as the “ Fieau pe Provence.” Dr. Bromet exhibited it as affording an example of 
costume somewhat different from that commonly found on monuments of the same period 
in England. These differences are. Ist. The fullness of the tabard, and its not being 
slit up at the lower hem as narrow tabards necessarily were : 2ndly. The presence of a 
portion of mail armour above the elbow-pieces, and the absence of a mail apron: and, 
3rdly. The diagonal slinging of the dagger and sword, with the position of the sword 
hehind the body. 

But the most remarkable difference of this effigy from the generality of English 
sepulchral effigies, is the manner in which its hands are crossed. For whereas the 
hands of our effigies are usually represented either with their fingers touching only at 
the tips, or else closed palm to palm, in what we call the attitude of prayer,—the hands 
f the figure exhibited, as if in sign of Christian penitence, or in humble resigna- 
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tion to Divine judgment, were crossed upon the breast, although they are more 
frequently seen on foreign effigies placed across the lower part of the body. 

With respect to this position of the hands, Dr. Bromet observed that the hands of 
Egyptian mummies are crossed upon the breast—the right hand, as here shewn, being 
uppermost ; and Bartoli quotes a Greek ecclesiastical writer of the 13th century, who 
says, alluding to the practice of the Latin church,— 

“ Mortuos sepeliunt manibus eorum nequaquam constitutis in modum crucis, sed deorsum 
demissis.” 

It would seem from the sword being represented on this slab as hanging behind the 
figure, that it was never a pavement slab, but either part of a table monument or at- 
tached to a wall; and which, indeed, its good condition almost proved. 


Discovery of Roman Urns and other Ancient Remains, at Dymchurch in 
Romney Marsh. 


Feb. 6th, 1845. The Rev. S. Isaacson communicated an account of Discoveries of 
Roman Urns and other Remains, at Dymchurch, in Romney Marsh, Kent, during the 
spring of the year 1844, illustrated by numerous Sketches. This paper was read at the 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association at Canterbury, Sept. 9th, 1544. 
These remains afford the first indication of the existence of any permanent Roman 
settlement in Romney Marsh; a fact which had not been noticed by the Kentish 
historians. There, however, as Mr. Isaacson conjectures, the descent of the Romans, 
according to the account given by Cesar, may possibly have taken place, and the first 
Roman standard have been planted in Britain. 

The discovery occurred in consequence of certain changes in the direction of the sea- 
wall, which had become indispensable on account of the encroachments of the sea 
towards the western boundaries of Dymchurch. In digging soil for these purposes, 
large quantities of pottery were found, comprising beautiful specimens of the ware 
called “Samian.” Objects of domestic use, such as querns, mortars, whetstones, and 
other remains, were likewise brought to light. With these occurred some articles of the 
workmanship of later times, especially the haft of a knife curiously inlaid with silver, 
supposed to be of Saxon workmanship; and a small enamelled escutcheon (date the 
twelfth or thirteenth century), intended probably to be suspended to the trappings of 
horses. On this appeared the bearing Azure, a lion rampant billeté or. Mr. 
Isaacson stated that an escutcheon of rather larger size, and of similar workmanship, 
had recently been found at Postling: it was charged with a peacock displayed, the body 
being of enamel. 
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It appears probable that an ancient Pottery existed at Dymchurch; masses of burnt 
clay, moulds, and articles apparently connected with the manufacture of earthenware, 
were found. The fine blue clay in the neighbourhood was well adapted to such purposes. 
Within a short distance may be seen a bank in which coins were continually discovered 
during many years, and still known as “ the money bank.” 

It is singular that amongst the Dymchurch remains have been found immense masses 
of clay pellets, similar to those noticed by Mr. Lukis, in his Observations on the 
Primeval Antiquities of the Channel Islands. They are small rolls of clay, measuring 
in length from three inches to six inches, fashioned with the hand, and flattened at the 


extremities. 


Roman Vessel of Glass, &c. discovered near Shefford, in Bedfordshire. Account 
of other Remains found in Northamptonshire. Stone Altar and Painted 
Panels at Hexham Abbey. 





20th Feb., 1845. Cuartes Roaca Sairu, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Drawing of a 
remarkable Roman Vessel of Glass, recently discovered near Shetford, Bedfordshire, 
communicated by John Hervey, Esq. of Ickwell, with descriptive remarks by Mr. 
Thomas Inskip. The Vase is of very elegant form, with a long narrow neck, a handle 
on one side, and is of the colour of pale port wine. It was discovered with two other 
glass vessels at the side of two skeletons, deposited m the cliurch field, Northill, about 
one furlong from the residence of Mr. Hervey. Mr. Smith also exhibited four Saxon 
fibule of bronze, discovered at Badby, Northamptonshire, by the Rey. E. G. Walford, 





Rector of Chipping Warden. Several skeletons were disinterred at the spot where 
these ornaments were found ; they were placed north and south. Swords, spear-heads, 
bosses of shields, and other small objects, had been deposited with these remains ; 
but search was made in vain for coins to indicate their date. Some of these relics 
were subsequently in the collection of Northamptonshire Antiquities formed by G. 
Baker, Esq. 


Mr. Smith communicated also a Letter from Mr. Joseph Fairless of Hexham, in 





relation to a stone Altar which still exists in the Abbey Church at that place. It stands 
at the eastern end of an Oratory. The slab which forms the top of the altar is marked 
with five crosses ; the front is sculptured with a figure of St. James the less. Near this, 
in @ cavity or niche, appears on one side an ape, making a gesture of derision, and on 
the opposite side a hare. Over the altar are three painted panels, measuring three feet 
ten inches by eighteen inches. The subjects of these decorations are, in the centre, St. 


Andrew, in whose honour the church was dedicated, St. Peter. and St. Paul. Beneath 
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these is placed a long panel, five feet by two feet, divided into three compartments, in 
which are portrayed the Saviour, as the Man of Sorrows, and the symbols of the 
Passion. On the ceiling of the Chantry, in which this altar is preserved, appears an 
escutcheon charged with a cross, formed by the letters r. t. a device which is to be 


seen in several parts of the Abbey Church. 


Historical Monument of Amenophis III, in the Louvre at Paris. 


20th Feb. 1845. Samuec Brracu, Esq. communicated the following Observations on 
an historical Monument of Amenophis III. preserved at the Louvre in Paris. 

* Among the many valuable remains of Egyptian art at present lying in the Magazine 
of the Louvre, is the pedestal of an Egyptian statue of very colossal proportions. 

“It is of rose-coloured or Syenitic granite, and the two feet of the figure, which must 
have been standing, are remaining with it; and the mscription, one of considerable 
historical interest, shews that it was a monolith colossus of the monarch Amenap-t, or 
Amenophis III. 

“The part immediately before the feet contains the name and titles of the monarch, 
couched in the following terms:—‘ The good god, the lion of monarchs, the king, 
the Sun, lord of truth, beloved of the Sun, beloved of Seker, lord of the tombs, the son 
of the Sun, the offerer to the gods, Amenhep-t, ruler of the West, beloved of Amen-ra, 
the king of the gods.’ 

“This inscription referred to the statue, unfortunately destroyed, of the monarch 
represented, while round the exterior face of the pedestal are figures of several nations 
and tribes who were the enemies of Egypt on her southern frontier, and whose names 
differ from the monuments as yet published recording the conquests of Amenophis III. 

“The prisoners are all Negroes, and are divided into two files, each of which faces the 
centre of the pedestal before the feet. Their hands are bound behind, with a cord which 
passes over their necks and terminates in a flower of the lily lotus, emblem of the 
upper or southern parts of Egypt and its vicinity. To each prisoner is attached one of 
the mural cartouches, in which is inscribed his hieroglyphical name. The centre of the 


pedestal las the Egyptian ideo-syllabical symbol —=7t or v4 At “to com. 


mand,” to whieh is attached a knotted cord uniting to it all the prisoners of the two files. 
At each side of this symbol are three stalks of the lily lotus, emblem of the upper coun - 
try, the whole referring to the monarch “ commanding the South.” There is an allusion 
throughout to the monarch trampling the black races, the enemies of Egypt, under his 


sandal] ‘. 
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The figures on the left of the pedestal are— 

1. The revolted Kesh. 

2. The land of Phetu or Nubia. 

3. A prisoner whose name is destroyed. 

4. Another also destroyed. 

The Pamaiua. 

6. The Patamikiu. 

7. The Parumaka. 

&. The Uaruki. 

The names of the other prisoners on this side are destroyed. 
The prisoners on the right side are named— 

10. The Taaru hept. 

11. The Buru. 

12. The Keshi chas, or Revolted Cush. 

13. A name wanting through mutilation of monument. 

14. Another name wanting through mutilation of monument. 

15. ... Kaba. 

16. The Akai hept. 

7. The Aruka 
1s. The Makauisah. 
\9. The Ma ta karhu. 
20. Sahhaba. 
2!. The Sahbaru. 
22. Renem teka. 
23. Abheta. 
24. The Tursu, or Turusu. 
5. The Shaurashak. 
26. The Akenes. 

This adds considerably to our list of the towns and tribes of Aithiopia, over which the 
conquests of Amenhep-t, or Amenophis III. extended. The limits of his empire at the 
commencement of his reign is stated on several monuments to have been bounded by 
Naharaina, or Mesopotamia on the north, and Karui, probably the Choloe of the 
Greek geographers, on the south. It is during the reign of Amenhep-t III. that we first 
become acquainted with the Princes of Kesh or thiopia—a race of Egyptian blood 
who were imposed as viceroys, or else reinstated in possession of the crown of this 
country. As early, indeed, as the 12th dynasty, the Egyptian arms had been carried 
into Ethiopia as high as Samneh, but conquests of a permanent nature do not appear 
to have been made till a later period. 
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‘“‘ Some few of these names may probably be identified with those recorded by later 
writers. The Kesh or Keshi are already known as the scriptural Cush, or Ethiopia. 
The Pet, generally referred to Phut or Libya, may be the generic name of such tribes 
as inhabited the Libyan bank of the Nile below Ombos ; the Turusu are the tribe named 
Taloeses ; the Aruka, possibly Erchoas. In the syllable Pa is apparently, from its 
repetition in several names, an Ethiopic form; and the word Taru, or Talu,a commencing 
the appellative of several tribes, seems a generic Aithiopicterm. 1 can not close this 
paper without expressing my obligations to M, Dubois, the under keeper of the anti- 
quities of the Louvre, who placed in the handsomest manner the Egyptian antiquities 


in the Magazine at my disposal, to copy or make impressions of.” 


Ancient Gun-lock. 


27th Feb. 1845. Lorp ALpert Conynonaws, F.S.A. exhibited a curiously orna- 
mented Gun-lock, recently purchased by him. There was a device introduced amongst 
the decorations which bore a close resemblance to the Givre of the Visconti family, as 
displayed on the surcoat of the equestrian statue of Bernabo Visconti, at Milan, of 
which a representation is given in the Archaologia, Vol. XVIII. 


Series of Specimens of Gun-Locks. 


6th March, 1845. Rosertr Porrerr, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a series of Specimens 
illustrative of progressive Improvement in the construction of Gun-Locks, accom- 
panied by the following letter to Sir Henry Ellis :— 

“* Tower of London, sth March, 1845. 

“My pear Sir Henry,—You are aware that at the last weekly meeting of our 
Society, a very curious Gun-Lock of an old construction was exhibited by Lord Albert 
Conyngham, who kindly sent it for the purpose. 

“It appeared to me on that occasion, that some misapprehensions existed amongst 
many of those present with respect to the proper description of this Lock, and to its 
relative place in the series of mechanical contrivances for the discharge of fire-arms: to 
remove these is the object of the present communication and exhibition of appropriate 


Specimens. (See Plates XXI. XXII.) 


* Thus Taru-Taru, or Tar-tar, ( Wilkinson. M. H. Supp. viii. 23). Taru, or Tar Senu (ibid. 
29). Tar Benka (ibid. 30) the Tur-ru conquests of Sethei, I. ( Rosellint Stor. M. tome iii. Pfe. i. 


Pl. Ixi. 15.) 
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“The tirst portable fire-arms or hand cannon, mounted in rude stocks, and invented 
in 1430, were discharged by a lighted match held in the hand ; some of these primitive 
pieces are represented in Skelton’s Illustrations of Meyrick’s Armour, and others may 
be seen in the Tower Armoury; but the great inconvenience of this method occasioned 
the invention, about fifty years afterwards, of the Match lock, a simple piece of mechan- 
ism, consisting of a curved cock or serpentine holding the lighted match and_m con- 
nection with the trigger, which brought the match into contact with the priming intthe 
pan at the pleasure of the person holding the gun. 

“The Match lock was in use for a very long period, and was not displaced by the 
adoption of any subsequent invention by the English infantry, until partially towards 


the close of the reign of Charles the Second, but not completed until that of William 


the Third: but they are still used by the Chinese and by some of the native armies of 
India: tv are exhibited on the Table (see Plate X XI.) No. 1. which is attached to a 
very curious gun from the Armoury at the Tower, and which once belonged to King 


Henry the Eighth (as his initials on the barrel, with the royal arms, testify) ; and No. 2, 
which has been detached from a common gun of the time of William the Third. 

“ But although the Match lock held its place amongst the English infantry until the 
time named, it was not because the inventive spirit had slumbered in the interval, for 
about the year 1520 the Wheel lock had been introduced; this was a contrivance for 
dispensing entirely with the lighted match, and for producing fire by the friction of the 
grooved edges of a steel wheel, in a state of rotation, against a piece of iron pyrites, or 


‘ 


native sulphuret of iron, held in a cock or dog, which pressed upon it. A specimen o 
this kind of lock is herewith exhibited, No. 3, on a pistol of the time of Elizabeth; it 
is probable that the complication of the mechanism and its expense prevented the use 
of it generally in the army; it was, however, universally adopted by sportsmen, by the 
gentry, and afterwards by cavalry troops. A variety of this kind of lock was made with 
two cocks or dogs, bearing alternately upon the same steel wheel; the object of this 
arrangement was to have the use of two pieces of pyrites, so that if one failed to give 
sparks, another might be immediately brought into action: it is to this variety the beau- 
tiful specimen of Lord Albert Conyngham belongs, and also the ordinary specime: 
which I exhibit, marked No. 4. 

“To the heel or pyrites lock succeeded the Snaphance or Flint lock, invented a) 
1630, and, with various improvements, used up to the present day. Nine specimens vo! 
several of these locks are on the table (see Plate X XII.), marked No. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 
and 13, shewing a few of the more striking varieties in the order of their invention, but 
omitting many others less simple in their construction which might be produced : it may be 
observed that Nos. 5 and 6 have slides to cover the pan resembling thase on the whee 


locks, aud that the remainder are so constructed that the hammer or steel, in additio 
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te its original office of producing sparks, is made to do the duty of the slide, by cover- 
ing the pan until the moment of its being struck by the flint. No. 9 is remarkable for 
having the match lock combined with it; it is of the time of James Il. Nos. 10 and 11 
are of the time of William III.; No. 12, of Anne; and No. 13, of George LV. 

“ The use of the flint lock is now rapidly giving way to the Percussion lock, with which 
a great part of the army is already provided, and the remainder is in expectation of 
being shortly supplied: the great superiority of this invention above all others for cer- 
tainty of fire, and protection of the priming contained in the percussion caps from in- 
jury by rain, has been demonstrated. The specimen I produce, marked No. 14, of the 
present reign, is mounted on a pistol for naval service. 

“It will thus be seen that there are four classes of gun locks, to one of which all exist- 
ing locks may be referred, viz.:—The Match lock, the Wheel lock, the Flint lock, and 
the Percussion lock. 

“ T remain, my dear Sir Henry, yours very sincerely, 
“R. PORRETT, 

* P.S. I transmit for inspection, as having reference to this subject, an original receipt 
for a supply of snaphance firelocks to the ]st regiment of Foot Guards, from the stores 


at the Tower, on the 3rd July, 1/72]. R. P. 


“* Received this 3d July, 1727, out of the Tower of London, the arms and bayonets 
undermentioned, belonging to the Companys undernamed of the first regiment of 


Foot Guardis— 
Firelocks. Bayonetts. 


Sir Chas. Will's, late Ld. Cadogan’s - - 45 42 
King’s Company - - - - - - 45 45 
Gen". Tatton’s - - - - - - 40 g; 
Maj’. Gen’. Wheeler’s - - . - . 45 43 
Coll. Guise’s - - - . wm = 45 15 
Coll. Read’s - - - - . - 45 40 
Coll. Fuller's - - - - - - 45 45 
Coll. Frampton s - - - - - - 45 45 
Coll. Townesend’s - ‘ ‘ ‘ . 45 44 
Coll. Ingoldesby’s - - - - - 45 45 
Coll. Carpenter’s - . " - 45 43 
Coll. Buncombe’s - - - . - 45 44 
Coll. Pitt’s - - - * . - 45 43 
Coll. Huffum’s— - - - ° « ~ 45 45 
Coll. Jeffrye’s - « - “ - - 45 42 
Coll. Wingfeild’s - - - - - - 45 44 
Coll. Savill’s, late Coll. Lee’s - - - - 43 36 


Wittness, Fran. Dalton. Cha. Rambouillet.’ ” 
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Sword found at Wallingford, Berks. 


6th March, 1845. Ricuarp H. Atunartr, Esq. M.D. F.S.A. exhibited an ancient 
Sword, recently found, as it was stated, at Wallingford, Berks. The back of this weapon 
is serrated, the point two-edged ; the blade bears the date a. p. 1603, and it was probably 
a pioneer’s foraging sword of the time of Charles I. No serrated swords of this kind, 
and of so early a date, exist in the Tower Armoury; and Mr. Porrett stated that he was 
not aware of the existence of weapons of this nature at that period. Dr. Allnatt exhi- 
bited also a weapon discovered at Pangbourn, Berks, during the progress of the cuttings 
for the railway. It was found in a grave containing human bones, pottery, and Roman 
coins, and was contrived, as he conjectured, for cutting the reins of the British 
charioteers, 


Sepulchral Brass at Londsborough Church, in Yorkshire. 


6th March, 1845. Ricuarp ALamack, Esq. F.S.A. presented a rubbing from a Brass 
in the church of Londsborough, Yorkshire, commemorative of Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Lord Bromflet and Vescy, widow of John the “ black-faced,” or 
“ butcher,” Lord Clifford, who slaughtered the Yorkists, and stabbed, as it is said, the 
young Ear! of Rutland after the battle of Wakefield. She re-married Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld ; and from her, through the Cliffords and Boyles, the Duke of Devonshire, to 
whom Londsborough now belongs, is descended. 


Celts, &e. found at Carleton Rode, Norfolk. 


6th March, 1545. The Rev. Tuomas Peyron Stapp, of Attleburgh, Norfolk, pre- 
sented a lithographic representation of Celts and Implements of bronze found at Carle- 
ton Rode, Norfolk, March 12, 1844. The discovery was remarkable on this account, 
that with the implements usually termed Celts were found, in this instance, bronze 
chisels, pointed tools, gouges, and instruments evidently formed for mechanical use. A 
few fragments of Celts cut to pieces, as if for greater facility in melting the metal, were 
discovered at the same time. 
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Tiuminated Roll of the Sovereigns of Great Britain. 


3rd April, 1845. Gerorce Grant Francis, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited an illuminated 
Roll of the Sovereigns of Great Britain from the Conqueror to Queen Elizabeth, 
illustrated by portraits and heraldic escutcheons. It bears the name of John Johnson, 


who appears to have been the limner by whom it was executed. 





Judicial Seal for the Counties of Caermarthen, Glamorgan, and Pembroke. 


3rd April, 1545. Sir Henry Extis laid before the Society the Cast of a Seal of 
(Queen Elizabeth hitherto undescribed, being the judicial Seal for the counties of Caer- 
marthen, Glamorgan, and Pembroke; communicated by Mr. Jonn Doustepay. 
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It measures in diameter two inches and eight tenths. On the obverse the Queen is 
represented on horseback, seated sideways on a kind of pillion, her person facing the 
spectator. She holds the bridle with her right hand, and bears the sceptre in her left. 
Behind, in the field of the Seal, appears a portcullis crowned. The following inscrip- 
tion runs round the margin: ELIZABETHA DEI GRATIA ANGLIE FRANCIE 
ET HIBERNIE REGINA FIDEI DEFENSOR. 


On the reverse is a shield crowned, charged with the bearings of France and Eng- 
land quarterly, supported on the dexter side by a dragon, and on the sinister by'an 
animal with recurved horns like a goat. Beneath is seen the triple plume, with the 
motto IC, DIEN., and this inscription surrounds the whole, 8. VDICIALE DOMINE 
REGINE PRO COMITATIBVS CAMERTHEN CLAnuaess Z PEMBROK. 


Sepulchral Brasses at Herne, in Kent. 


ird April, 1845. Aterep Joun Kemper, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited rubbings of two 
Sepulchral Brasses existing in the church of Herne, near Canterbury, communicated by 
Mr. A. Green. One of them was the memorial of John Darley, curate of Herne, 


, 


intitled “ Inceptor,” which, from the context of the epitaph, as given in Duncomb’s 
History of Reculver and Herne,* seems to imply the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Mr. Kempe places this memorial at the close of the fifteenth century. 

The other, not given by Duncomb, recorded the death of Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
John Fyneux :—* The xxii daye of the monethe Auguste, the yere after the Incarnacyon 
of our Lord God, to reken juste a thousand five hundredth forty save one, dyed this 
lady whych under this stone lyeth here buryed, Elizabeth by name, the wyfe of Sir 
John Fyneux, late gone. The which in this world had ever good fame, whose soul I 
praye Jesus, through his grace, in heven may have a restyng place.” 








Battle-Ave-Heads, found near Clare, in Suffolk. 


3rd April, 1545. Samuget Ware, Esq. communicated a Notice of the recent dis- 
covery of nineteen bronze battle-axe-heads by some labourers employed in a stone-pit 
on his property at Postlingford-hall, near Clare in Suffolk; they were of various sizes, 


* Bibl. Top. Brit. No. xviii. p. 105. 
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the largest weighed 141bs, and the smallest rather less than 1lb. Several of them were 
ornamented with engraved lines, punctures, and the zig-zag pattern which frequently 











J 


is seen on the more ancient sepulchral urns. In form they bear some resemblance to the 
specimen represented in Archeol. V. pl. viii. fig. 14, and described by Dr. (then Mr.) Lort, 
not being furnished with any socket or ring for the purpose of attachment to the haft, 
but formed at one extremity with a broad cutting edge, like an axe, and tapering off 
at the other extremity, which terminates in the shape of a round-edged chisel. Mr. 
Ware has subsequently presented several of these curious weapons to the British 
Museum. 


J 





——e 





Exhibition of a Wheel-lock Pistol. 


3rd April, 1845. W. H. Rosser, Esq. F.S.A. as a sequel to Mr. Porrett’s Succession 
of Gun-locks, exhibited a Wheel-lock Pistol, having three locks attached to one and 
the same barrel, each in advance of the last; and in which three charges must have 
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been put, one upon the other, without any division but the wadding, at the imminent 
risk of all three charges exploding at once on firing the foremost or uppermost one. 
Two pairs of Italian wheel-lock pistols, Mr. Rosser observes, in his possession, 
have barrels scarcely the thickness of a sixpence at the muzzle, and the powder used 
i them must have been of small power; but in the present weapon it will be seen that 
the risk of extra explosion and danger of bursting was guarded against by an extraordinary 


t ckness in the barrel. 


| Germon Wheel-lock Gun. 


10th April, 1845. Joun Virtue, Esq. sent for exhibition a Wheel-lock Gun, of 


German manufacture ; the stock was elaborately carved, the barrel and lock in-laid with 


gold and silver. 





| Incised Monumental Slab at Selby, in Yorkshire, for Abbot John Barwic. 





10th April, 1845. The following Letter was read from Wittiam Bromet, Esq. 








} M.D. F.S.A. to Albert Way, Esq., Director. 
an “ Dear Sir,—As you have lately called attention to Incised Slabs, I beg through 
you to exhibit a Rubbing from one lately discovered in the Benedictine Abbey Church 






at Selby in Yorkshire, which represents the Abbat Barwic, in a mitre and abbatial cos- 





tume, undera richly cusped canopy, with an elegant pastoral staff at his right side, his 













; head on a tasseled cushion, and his hands in attitude of prayer. 
“At the angles are the evangelistic symbols, and about the margin is this inscrip- 






tlon :— 













Fato lugefero jacet hic tellure Johannes 

; Dompnus Barwicus opere valde bonus 
Bis binis annis pastor laudabile cunctis 
if Prebuit exemplum sic penetratque polum 





qui obut 4) kal’ Apnlis anno domini M’.D’. xxvj*. cujus anime propicietur Deus, 
The name of this Abbat, as given by Dugdale, is ‘ Bermich ;’ while Burton, from 






Cardinal Wolsey’s register, calls him ‘ Bedwick.”’ 






Thus inseription is remarkable on account of the word ‘ Dompnus,’ a title which is 
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applicable only to the Benedictine, Carthusian, and Cistercian orders; and also (as I 
am informed by Mr. J. G. Waller) on account of the numeral letter D being used for 
the date 500 instead of the five-times repeated C, or the V with a small ¢ above it, as 
we more commonly meet with on monuments about the date of this stone. 

‘** It may be further remarked that this letter D, as well as the letter B in the word 
Bis at the commencement of the third verse, are of a different style in form to those of 
their context, being more like the flowered initials of certain printed books of that 
period when Abbat Barwic died. 

“ W. BROMET. 
Albert Way, Esq. M.A. Direct. S.A. 
A&C. &e. é&e.” 





Original Letter of the Protector Somerset. 


17th April, 1545. Ropert Core, Esq. exhibited an original letter of Edward 
Duke of Somerset, Protector of the Realm, to Sir Thomas Cheyne, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, in 1549, as follows :— 

“+ After of ryght harty comendacons to your good lordshyp. This daye the ffrench e@ 
embassadr hath ben wt vs, and declaryd vnto vs that the ffrenche kyng hath resolved 
hym, and hath declared open warre agenst the kyngs Ma‘ and all hys subiects. Where- 
fore thys ys to wyll & requyre you to gyve order, w' all spede possyble, to all the ports 
of the countie of Kent, and all other places of yo" jurysdycion, that thei have good gard 
& care to the ports in all places whr the enemy maye dyscende, and also to the Countre 
to be radye to the defence yf thei shuld lande in any place. And that thei doo stey al 
ffrenchemens michandyse, shyppes, and goods what soo ev‘ thei be, beying not denyson 
and ther psonnes also as enemys to the Kyngs Ma‘, and put them in saffe custody t yl 
further order be taken as appteyneth. Thus we pray you fayle not. ffare ye most 
hartely well, from Westm’, the viij‘® of August, 1549. 

* Yo" lovyng frend, 
“ Epwarpb Som’serr. 


“ Postscript. And fforasmoche the ffrenche Kyng hath now declaryd hymself open 
efimye to the Kyngs ma‘, hys ma‘t gyveth lycence to all man: hys subiects fourthwt to 
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arme them selves and ther vessells to the see, and to make pryse of any ffrenchemens 


wares. 
lo of lovyng trende S' Thom’s 
Cheyne, Knuyght, of Thorley, 
Treasurer of the Kyngs Mat* 
most honorable Houshold & 
lord Warden of the Cinque ports 
sat 

f v 

f ' 

F ' 

§ ; 


Portland Vase q 


Ist May, 1545. Mr. Joux Dovusrtepay exhibited to the Society a Fac-simile 
Drawing of the Fragments into which the Portland or Barberini Vase had been broken 


ol 


on the 7th of February preceding. 





On the Cock as dejnicted upon the ancient Gallic Coins. 


Ist May, 1845. A letter was read from the Rev. Ferpinanp Kewcer, President 
of the S ty of Antiquaries of Zurich, to Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, upon the Symbol 
Cock as depicted upon ancient Gallic Coins, of which the following is a copy— 


Du Coy sur les Monnaies Celtiques, ou Gauloises. 





On sait que les archéologues Francais se sont occupé beaucoup de la question de 
savoir quel avait été le symbol spécial de la nation Gauloise. Une controverse trés-vive 
eut lieu A ce sujet il y a quelques années. Les uns se décidérent pour le Coq, les autres 
pour le Sanglier (Sus Gallicus). De la Saussaye et d’autres archéologues trés-distingués 
se prononcerent pour le Sanglier. De la Saussaye dit dans la Revue Numismatique 
(année 1840, p. 246):—“ Quant au coq Gaulois, il ne se rencontre jamais sur les 
Médailles de la Gaule, et c’est un fait prodigieux qu’au xix‘ siécle les descendants des 

I “ 1 
Celtes aient donné une consécration politique 4 un symbole dont la valeur ne mérite 
I 1 ) 
mé'me pas d’étre discutée. Si l'on doit reconnoitre un symbole spécial de la nation . 
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Gauloise a l'aide des médailles frappées par elle,c’est assurément le Sanglier, qu’elles répré- 


sentent 4 toutes les époques du Monnayage, dans toutes les contrées de la Gaule et dans 





toutes celles des autres pays ou elle a possédé des établissements permanents.” ' 


a 


J. Lelewel, qui s’est tant occupé du monnayage Gaulois (v. Type Gaulois ou Cel- 
1 ) \ 


tique, avec Atlas, Bruxelles, 1840), n’a nulle part trouvé le Coq et ne le designe nulle- 


ae ot cee 
—e 


ee 


ment comme symbole des Gaulois, 
Ce sera done enrichir Varchéologie Frangaise d’un fait trés-intéressant que de lui 
annoncer la découverte du Cog Gaulois dans les monnaies Gauloises trouvées en grande 


quantité tant a Zurich qu’aux environs. On sait que ce canton faisait partie de lan- 


ee aed 
ae et ps Bea 


cienne Helvétie, dont les habitans sont désignés par César comme la tribu la plus 





valeureuse des Gaulois. (De Bello Gallico, lib. i., qua de caussa Helvetii reliquos Gallos 
virtute precedunt.) Depuis plus d’un siécle de semblables monnaies avaient été 
trouvées dans le canton de Zurich, mais on les désignait sous le nom général et peu 
scientifique “ nummi barbari,” sans pouvoir rendre compte des types qu’elles offrent. 
Cette question parait aujourd’hui resolue. La monnaie dont il s’agit est toujours en 
or pale ayant l’aspect de l’or charrié par nos riviéres (v. p. 47, T. 1. des Etudes 
numismatiques de Lelewel, Posidon. ap. Strabo). Elle ala grandeur d’une piéce de 
5 centimes. D’un cété on voit une téte ornée d’un diadéme, qui rappelle les tétes 
des monnaies Grecques. De l'autre coté parait sur un bige un cavalier tenant d’une 





main les rénes, de l'autre un fouet. Au dessous du cheval se trouve l’inscription 
suivante: 11T1O. Une lettre qui précéde le premier II n’a pu étre déchiffrée jusqu’ a 
présent.* 

Entre l’inscription et le cheval se trouve le symbole bien prononcé du Coq, tel qu’il 
est représenté en grand sur la feuille ci-jointe. Ce Coq a le bec, l’@il, et la créte trés- 
grands, et sa queue est relevée. I] ressemble tout-a-fait aux coqs des clochers, qui 








servent de girouettes. De plus il a la plus grande ressemblance avec un image de cet 





oiseau qui fait partie d’une miniature d’un ancien MS. du couvent de St. Gall. | if 

Tous les archéologues étant d’accord que les symboles de ces monnaies sont aussi les 
emblémes de la tribu qui a frappé la monnaie, il résulte de ce qui précede qu’une des 
tribus Gauloises, les Helvetiens, avait choisi le coq pour embléme national, 

I] y a peu de temps on a trouvé dans un tombeau Celtique avec une de ces monnaies 
et quelques autres objets (bracelets, bagues, agraffes chainettes en or, en argent, et en 
bronze, urnes, etc.) une gemme remarquable surtout par sa gravure qui represente un 
verrat. 


* In addition to Mr. Keller's remark it may be observed that the coin in question appears to be 
a Gaulish imitation of one of those of Philip of Macedon: the letters INTITO seen upon it are in all 


probability a portion of the name Puitipros.—H. E. ' 
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La Socicté des Antiquaires de Zurich soffre 4 donner ace sujet tous les renseigne- 
ments qu’on pourroit désirer, 
Ferpinanp Kewcer, Président de de la Societé des Antiquaires de Zurich. 
Zurich, | Mars, 1545. 





Mr. Keller also communicated to the Society, through Sir Henry Ellis, the 


followi 





Explanation of an ohseur e Passage i Shakespeare's Hamlet. 


‘I~ almost all the accounts of the opening of ancient pagan sepulchres and sepulchral 
mounds, the writers make mention of the discovery in the interior of such structures 
of fragments of pottery, strewn in greater or less pieces in the earth. These fragments, 
two or three of which are often thrown up in the first spadeful at the opening of a 
barrow, are a welcome sight to the antiquary, confirming him in the opinion he has 
formed as to the character of the mound, and encouraging him to proceed further in 
the excavation. 

* The potsherds found in pagan tombs consist of fragments of pots and dishes, not 
baked in the oven, but by a fire, and therefore imperfectly hardened: in form and 
size corresponding exactly with the clay vessels found on the floor of such tombs, by the 
side of the body. 

“It is worthy of remark that these potsherds are found in the tombs where there are 
no urns, and further that they are almost always fragments severally of different vessels, 
and cannot therefore be re-united. 

* All the archwologists who have examined these antiquities agree in thinking them 
relics of the Lyke-Wake held at the funeral of the deceased person. ‘ The body of 
the deceased,’ observes Klemm, in his Handbook of German Antiquities, Dresden, 
I-46, p. 94, ‘was brought to the place of burial in solemn procession, and there once 
more shown to his friends; songs in his praise were then perhaps recited, and a festive 
banquet commenced, a share of which was offered to the corpse. The revelry must have 
heen of a very lively character, from the quantity of broken pottery which we find in 
these tombs, and which was then committed to the earth.” 

“ Another remarkable characteristic of pagan places of burial are the pieces of silex, 
kiese! steine, which are found in all parts of the sepulchral mound or sepulchre, but 
chiefly immediately over the skeleton. In size they vary from the bigness of a man’s 
head to that of his fist. Although the earth covering the corpse is much finer than the 
surrounding ground, and the occurrence of these large flints is usually rather a matter of 
surprise to the labourers employed in these excavations, yet it has been little noticed 
by antiquaries, who have never imagined that these stones were so placed designedly, 


and in accordance with a heathen rite. 
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“Without entering into the question whether the potsherds and stones observed to 
have been thus found are characteristic of the customs of Celtic or Germanic tribes, we 
may here remark that their discovery seems to throw light upon a passage in Hamlet, 
hitherto unexplained by the English Commentators on Shakspeare. At the burial of 
Ophelia, Hamlet, who is lingering at the grave, remarks, on seeing the funeral pro- 
cession, “ Who is this they follow, and with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 
the corse they follow, did with desperate hand for-do its own life. “Twas of some 
estate.” Immediately upon this, Laertes, the brother of Ophelia, asks the priest with 
what rites the corpse is to be interred, and receives the answer :— 


‘ Her obsequies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty; her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg'd 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial.’ 


** Concerning the usage at the burial of suicides, of which the priest here speaks, the 
English Commentators on Shakspeare give no kind of information, Au that they re- 
mark in explanation (see Johnson and Steevens’s large Edit. of Shakspeare, xxii. p. 314) 
is, that the word cranfs means a garland, and shard a fragment of pottery. 

‘There can, however, be no doubt that in writing these lines Shakspeare{ had in his 
mind an ancient custom still retained in his time, in perhaps a part of England, and 
which was sufficiently familiar to his audience to be alluded to in this passage. In 
accordance with such an usage those who had, like the pagans, laid violent hands on them- 
selves, were buried, not with Christian rites, but with such ceremonies as were peculiar 
to the heathens, and still observed among the Celtic and Saxon inhabitants of England. 
With such a custom prevalent among one or the other of these races, the mode of 
burial most remarkably coincides which we trace in those barrows and pagan tombs of 
Switzerland and the hills of southern Germany, about the origin of which there has 
been so much dispute. If the English Archeologists succeed in determining to 
which of the two ancient races of their island the custom recorded in this passage of 
Shakspeare may be ascribed, we, too shall then be enabled to approximate more nearly 
to a decision as to the origin of these pagan sepulchral remains. 

* March 6, 1845.” 


For the translation of this latter Communication from the German, the Society is in- 
debted to Charles Newton, Esq., of the British Museum. 
VOL. XXXII. 3 T 
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Capitulation of St. Jean & Angely, surrendered by the English, A.D. 1351. 


May 5, 1545. The following letter was read from Dr. Bromer to Lord Viscounr 
Mauon, V.P., accompanying a copy of the Capitulation of the town of St. Jean 
lAngely, A.w. 1351: 

My Loxp,—The document which I have herewith the honour to transmit being a 
treaty of a peculiar character, and not to be found, I believe, in the Fadera of Rymer, I 
take the liberty of requesting that your lordship will do me the favour of presenting it to 

y of Antiquaries. 
ypy by my friend the Abbé Lacurie, Secretary of the Archeological Society 
therefore, no doubt accurate; although we must regret that some 
ui are in such illegible condition as to have required, in my accom- 
n, the interpolation of conjectural readings. 
is given by Lord Berners), that ‘in Septembre the Frenchmen 
wwne of Saynt John Dangle, the which the Englysshmen had kept fyve 
lelyverd up by the Englysshmen bycause they had nothyng to lyve by, 
maner of hatayle.’ 
states, that ‘the Frenchmen having laid siege unto the towne of St. 
‘Angely, the Lord d’Albret’s son having assembled 600 men-at-armes, Gascoynes 
und Englyshmen, meant to worke some feat for relief of them within......... but yet 
the siewe remained tall, for want of vittels, the towne was rendered to the Frenshmen.’ 
‘1 am, very respectfully, your lordship’s obedient servant, 


“W. BROMET, M.D., F.S.A. 


ord Viscount Mahon, 
of the Soc ety of (ntiquaries, 


AC. ae, 


{ 


Extrait des Archives de la Ville de S. Jean @ Angeli. 


( Liasse OO, No. 35.) 
CAPITULATION vU 5 Aout, 1351. 

‘A tous ceulz qui les présentes lectres verront: Charle d’Espaigne, Comte d’Engo- 
lesme, Connestable de France, Lieutenant du Roy, Monseigneur és pais d’entre les 
rivieres de Loire et de Dourdonne; et Raymond Guilhem, Seigneur de Copanne, Giraut 
de S. Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de Castelneuf, et Johan de Montignac, escuyers de 
la part du Roy d’Angleterre, et de l’establie de S. Jehan d’Angeli,—salut et connais- 
sance de vérité; savoir faisons que 4 donner le respit et les astinences entre nous Con- 
ble devant dit pour le Roy de France, Monseigneur, et ceulz de nostre présent 
host et de nostre partie, et nous Sire de Copanne, Giraut de 8. Aon, Gailhart Durant, 
Pierre de Castelneuf, et Jehan de Montignac, devant dis, tant en nos noms et pour nous, 


nesta 


comme ¢s homs et pour tous ceulz de nostre dicte establie, et de la ville et chastel de 
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S. Jehan, octroyées, convenanciées, et jurées sur Sainctes Evangiles de chascune partie, 
du jourd’huy jusques au derrenier jour du présent mois d’Aost a soleil couchant, a esté 
traictti¢, octroié, convenancié, accordé, fiancié, et juré en la fourme et maniére que 
s’ensuit :—Premiérement, nous Sire de Copanne, Giraut de 8, Aon, et aultres dessus 
nommés de la dicte ville et establie de S. Jehan, rendrons la dicte ville et le chastel de 
S. Jean au connestable dessus dict réalment et de faict, ou 4 celi qui de par le Roy de 
France, ou de par le dict connestable y sera député, le derrenier jour de ce présent mois 
d’Aost dedans soleil couchant, si a celi jour ou vj. jours devant plus prochains, c'est a 
savoir, du xxv. jour du dict mois d’Aost, jusques au derrenier jour d’iceli mois, nous ne 
sommes secourus par homme de nostre part qui soit si fort sur les champs en l’un des 
dicts vij. jours, qu'il puisse lever par bataille le dict connestable, et décontire li et ses gens, 
ou celi et ses gens qui de par le Roy de France, ou de par le dict connestable y serait 
député, auquel cas seront pris de chascune part deux chevaliers pour faire ........... 
.... la place d’entre les deux batailles. Et sont et seront les choses entendues en 
bonne foi senz nul mal engin, et ou cas que nous serions si fort que nous nous pensions 
combattre et feussions desconfitz, rendrons nous la ville et le chastel le dict jour dedens 
Veure dessus dicte. Item, est accordé que nous de la dicte establie par nulle autre voie 
quelconge que par celle dessus dicte ne nous poons ne devons tenir pour secourus. 
Item, est accordé par nous connestable que celi jour, si secours venait a la dicte establie, 
les gentilz hommes qui y sont porront issir pour estre et combattre aveeques leur dict 
secours, et aussi les hostages ci-aprés nommés, et baillis de leur part, se porront com- 
battre avecques leurs gens, se il leur plait, par si que du capitaine qui voudra de leur 
part il bailleront bonne seureté par la foi du dict capitaine, et par ses lectres ouvertes, 
scellées de son scel, de rendre la ville et le chastel de S. Jehan, ou cas qu’il ne soient 
secourus par la maniére que dessus. Item, est accordé par nous de la dicte establie, 
que les autres non nobles servens et gens de pié ne partiront de la dicte ville ne du 
chastel, ne ne secourrons, conforterons, ne aiderons, ne entrerons dedens la ville ne le 
chastel nulz de ceulz qui venraient pour nous, si comme ne aussi ne prenrons, ne 
recevrons aide ne confort de eulz. Item, est accordé par nous de la dicte establie que 
nous ne chevaucherons, ne... . eros, au pais du Roy de France, de ses aidans, ne de 
nulz de ses subjet durant ce temps. Item, avons accordé que le dict temps durant nous ne 
partirons de la dicte ville, ne nous avitaillerons, ne croistrons de vivres qulz qu’il soient, ne 
croistrons de gens ne de capitaine, ne laissons entrer en la ville aultres gens, ne aultres 
vivres que il........ ne ne confortrons la ville de nulz ouvrages, ne de nulle 
artillerie. Item, avons accordé que pour quelconques treuves, astinances, ou souffrance 
de guerre qui se puissent prendre entre les ij. Roys, nous ne laissons que nous ne ren- 
dons la dicte ville et chastel 4 la dicte journée ..........+++. Ons les couvenances 
se nous n’estions secourus par la voie dessus dicte. Item, avons accordé que si nous 
savons aulcuns de nos gens qui chevauchent et pillent au pais du Roy de France nous 


les en destourberons ............. et se il vient & nostre connaissance nous les en 
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punirons ; et neanmoins, se les gens du Roi de France en ..... auleune il les en por_ 
ront punir senz ......... Item, avons accordé que dujourd’hui en avant nous ne 
empirerons la ville ne le chastel ........, mais le rendrons aujour dessus dict en 
estat et en point que il est maintenant. Item, est accordé que le dict présent traittié 
fait ....... et juré d’une part et d’autre ij. des chevaliers de nous connestable entrer- 
ons dedens la ville et le chastel 4 seurté, et avecques ij. gentilz hommes de la dicte ville 
wee eee ee ee ee ee ey Ct leur devrons montrer par leurs sermens, 

» nul ne celer, et ce fait, les dict ij. chevaliers et ij. gentilz hommes .......... 
leurs sermens, selon la quantité de vivres que il trouverons, et la quantité de gens 

de laiens, yceulz vivres....... en feront..... .. admistrer de dehors par leur 
argent durant chascun jour pour vivre eux et leurs chevaux jusques:...... Item, 
est accordé par nous connestable devant dict, que nous, en notre personne, conduirons 


ceulz de la dicte establie de 8S. Jehan 4 Tours ..... .. conduire par le Maréchal de 


France, ou par le Comte de Lille, en sa compagnie, Clermont et Boucigaut, et en por- 


ront .... porter avecques eux ........ les vendre ou aliéner ainsi comme bon 


eur semblera. Item, leur avons accordé que ceulz de la ville de S. Jehan, qui s’en 

udront aler avecque........ aler et emporter ce que il en voudront emporter 
de leurs biens ; et que ceulz qui voudront demourer auront leurs corps et leurs mem- 
bres..... Item, est accordé de nous de l'establie dessus dicte que les biens des dessus 
litz qui voudront demourer en la ville seront et demoureront . . +. . du connestable. 
Et & tenir toutes les choses devant dictes, et chascunes d’icelles fermes et accomplis en 
wnne foisenz....... accordées, couvenanciés, et jurées par la maniére que dessus 
est diet, nous Sire de Copanne, Giraut de S. Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de Castel- 
neuf, et Jehan de Montignac, escuyers, devant diz, pour nous et les dessus nommés 
de la dicte ville et establie de S. Jehan, avons baillié et baillions au dict connestable les 
hostages ci-aprés nommés; c’est 4 savoir, Messires Pierre Gombaut, Guille Naple 
(Maresecaux de Santon), Richart du Temple, Raimonet Durant, ....... dela Duz, 
Loys de Somput, Gaultier Meds, Arnaut de Copanne, et Bernart de Castelneuf. En 
temoing des choses dessus dictes, nous connestable de France dessus dict, et nous, 
Guille Raimont Sire de Copanne, Giraut de 8S. Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de Castel- 
neuf, et Jehan de Montignac, eseuyers dessus ditz, avons. scellé ces lectres présentes 
de nos seaulz: faictes, accordées, et données, devant S. Jehan d’Angeli, le cinquiesme 


jour du dict mois d’Aoust, l’an de grace mil ¢.c.c. cinquante et ung.” 
Suivent les six entailles ot passaient les attachés des sceaux.) 
Cette copie a cté prise sur l’original qui est avarié et méme troué en quelques parties, 


ce qui a necessité les 4/ancs que j'ai laissée ; du reste la copie est exacte. 


L’Asse Lacurie. 
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Articles of Capitulation of the Town of St. Jean d’ Angely, dated the 5th of August, 1351. 
(In the Archives of that Town. Bundle OO, number 35.) 


* To all those who these present letters shall see: Charles of Spain, Count of En- 
golesme, Constable of France,* Lieutenant of the King my lord in the country between 
the rivers Loire and Dordonne; and Raymond Guilhem Seigneur de Copanne, Giraut 
de Saint Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de Castelneuf, and Jehan de Montignac, Esquires, 
on the part of the King of England, and of the garrison of Saint Jean d’Angeli ; health 
and acknowledgment of truth. 

“We make known that, in order to give respite and abstinence from war between 
us, the Constable abovesaid for the King of France my lord, and those of our present 
army and of our party; and us, Sire de Copanne, Giraut de Saint Aon, Gailhart Durant, 
Pierre de Castelneuf, and Jehan de Montignac aforesaid, as well in our names and for 
ourselves, as in the names of and for all those of our said garrison, and of the town and 
castle of St. John, granted, covenanted, and sworn to upon the holy gospels by each 
party, from this day to the last day of the present month of August at sunset, has been 
treated, granted, covenanted, pledged, agreed and sworn to in form and manner as fol- 
lows ; first, that we, Sire of Copanne, Giraut de Saint Aon, and others above-named of 
the said town and garrison of St. Jean, will surrender the said town and castle of St. 
Jean to the Constable abovesaid, really and in fact, or to him who by the King of France 
or by the said Constable shall be thereto deputed, on the last day of this present month 
of August before sunset, if on that day, or one of the six days next before it (that is to 
say, from the 25th day of the said month of August until the last day of the same month), 
we be not succoured by men of our party who may be so strong in the field on one of 
the said seven days ss to be able to give battle to the said Constable, and to discomfit 
him and his people, or Aim and his people who by the King of France or by the said 
Constable shall be thereto deputed ; in which case shall be taken from each party two 
knights todo the......... place between the two arrayed armies.” And these 


are and shall be the things intended in good faith, without any fraud. And in case that 


* This Charles of Spain was Charles de la Cerda, one of the original knights of the order “ de 
Etoile ;” but he did not long enjoy the constableship, having been assassinated by the contrivance 
of Charles (surnamed the wicked) King of Navarre, from jealousy of de la Cerda’s appointment to 
the earldom of Angouléme.—W. B. 
What these knights were to do I cannot conjecture, unless to mark out a spot whereon the Con- 


stable's army and the expeeted succour should fight a pitched battle ; or else, possibly, whereon these 


t; 


ir knights were themselves to combat, two against two, in the same manner as in the very same 
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we should be so strong as to think of fighting and should be discomfited, we will surrender 
the town and the castle on the said day within the hour above mentioned. 

“ Ttem, it is agreed that we of the said garrison by no other way whatsoever, than by 
that above said, either can or ought to consider ourselves succoured. 

* Item, it is agreed by us the Constable that on that day when succour shall come to 
the said garrison, the ‘ gentilshommes’ who are therein may issue forth to be and com- 
bat in company with their said succour; and also that the hostages, hereafter named 
and delivered on their part, may fight in company with their people if they please, and 
with permission of the captain on their part they shall give good surety by the faith of 
the said captain and by his open letters, sealed with his seal, to surrender the town and 
the castle of St. Jean in case that they be not succoured in the manner aforesaid. 

“ Item, it is accorded by us of the said garrison, that the other persons not noble, 
servants and foot soldiers, shall not depart from the said town nor from the castle, nor 
shall succour, nor strengthen, nor aid, nor admit into the town or the castle, any of those 
who may come for us, neither will we take nor receive aid or strength from them. 

“ Item, it is agreed by us of the said garrison that we will neither foray nor [pillage] 
in the country of the King of France, or of his supporters, or of any of his subjects, 
during that period. 

“ Item, we have agreed that during the said period we will not depart from the said 
town, nor will we revictual, nor increase the provisions, whatever they may be, nor in- 
crease with men or captains, nor permit to enter into the town other persons or other 
provisions than it now contains], nor strengthen the town with any works or any 
artillery. 

“ Item, we have agreed that, notwithstanding any whatsoever truces, abstinences, or 
cessations from war which may be adopted between the two kings, we will not fail to 
surrender the said town and castle on the said day, [and will keep} the covenants if we 
shall not be succoured in the way above said. 

“ Item, we have agreed that if we know any of our people who trespass and pillage in 
the country of the King of France, we will prevent them from so doing ........- 
and if it should come to our knowledge, we will punish them for it; and, nevertheless, if 
the people of the King of France [should capture] any of them, he may punish them for 
it without [question]. 

“Item, we have agreed that, from this day forth, we will not damage the town or 
the castle, ....... . but will surrender it on the day aforesaid in the state and 
condition as it now is. 

“ Item, it is agreed that the said present treaty made [sealed] and sworn to on one 


year, 1351, thirty Breton knights fought thirty others on the part of England ; and also as portions 
of two Scottish clans fought one another, a. p. 1396.—W. B. 
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part and on the other, two of the knights of us the Constable shall enter into the town 
and castle in security, and with two gentlemen of the said town ............ c° 

“Item, it is agreed by us the Constable aforesaid, that we in our person will 
conduct those of the said garrison of St. John to Tours, {or will cause them to be 
thither} conducted by the Marshal of France, or by the Count of Lille (having with him) 
in his company Clermont and Boucigaut,” and that [any] of them may carry with them 
(their goods, or} sell or alienate them, as to them shall seem good. 

“ Item, we have accorded to them that such inhabitants of the town of St. John who 
may wish to go with [them shall have permission} to go and carry away what they may 
wish to carry away of their goods; and that those who may wish to remain shall retain 
their bodies and limbs [safe and sound). 

“Item, it is accorded by us of the garrison abovesaid that the goods of the above 
said inhabitants who may wish to remain in the town shall be and remain [under the 
protection] of the constable. 

** And to hold all these things aforesaid, and each of them firm and accomplished in 
good faith, without {evasion, and as} agreed on, covenanted, and sworn to in the manner 
as is abovesaid, we, Sire of Copanne, Giraut de St. Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de 
Chastelneuf and Jean de Montignac, Esquires aforesaid, for us and the abovenamed 
of the said town and garrison of St. John, have delivered, and do deliver, to 
the said Constable the hostages hereafter named; that is to say—Messieurs Pierre 
Gaubaut, Guille Naple (Marshals of Santon), Richart du Temple, Raimonet Durant, 
.... dela Duz, Lois de Somput, Gaultier Meos, Arnaut de Copenne, and Bernart 
de Castelneuf. 

“ In witness of the things above said, we, the Constable of France aforesaid, and we, 
Guille Raimont, Sire de Copenne, Giraut de St. Aon, Gailhart Durant, Pierre de Cas- 
telneuf and Jean de Montignac, Esquires aforesaid, have sealed these present letters 
with our seals. 

“ Done, agreed to, and given before St. Jean d’Angeli, the fifth day of the said month 
of August, the year of grace one thousand CCC, fifty and one.” 


@ This clause is much mutilated, but it would seem, from the portions which remain, that it was 
to enact that the state and condition of the town should be inspected by these knights and gentle- 


men, and that the knights should pay daily for the subsistence of themselves and their horses 


during their sojourn therein. —W, B. 
b This was father of the Boucicault who was afterwards Marshal of France, taken at Agincourt, 
and died in London.—W. B. 
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Da. Bromer also called the attention of the Meeting to a passage in the Chronicon 
de Lanercost, relating to the curious proposition, made A.D. 1340, by Edward III. 
during the siege of Tournay. He invited Philippe King of France, to bring the quarrel 
which had arisen between them respecting the succession of the realm of France to an 
issue, either by single combat between themselves, or by selection of an hundred of the 
more valiant knights, amongst whom the two rival sovereigns should be numbered, for 
the sake of avoiding the sacrifice of Christian lives ; or else to fix a certain day on which 
the contending forces might meet under the walls of Tournay, and engage in decisive 
conflict, so that Providence might shew to which side the right belonged. The French 
king, however, declined making choice of either of these alternatives, on the ground 
hat Edward had not addressed this letter to him as King of France; and he wrote to 
the King of England in reply, that, as he had unreasonably entered the French realm, 
and arisen against the sovereign to whom he had done homage, it was his resolution to 
expel him by force. In the meantime, however, by the mediation of the Papal legates, 
a truce was concluded for a year, and Edward hastened home to England. The 


Lanercost Chronicle forms one of the publications of the Bannatyne Club, 4to. 1839. 
| } 





Palimpsest Sepulchral Brass. trom the Church of Waterpery, near Oxford. 


sth May, 1815. The following Letter, from Jous G. Water, Esq. to Albert Way, 
Esq. Director, was read :— 


“20, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospita a 
$s May 8th, 1845. 

“ My pear Sir,—lI have great pleasure in forwarding to you, for exhibition to the 
Society of Antiquaries, a Rubbing taken by Mr. Ellacombe, of a very curious ‘ Palimp- 
sest’ Brass, from the Church of Waterpery, near Oxford. The peculiarity to which I 
would direct your attention is that it differs from all the examples of the kind with 
which [ am acquainted, being an attempt to convert figures of a date seventy years 
previous into the later costume, the general practice having been to reverse the plate 
and engrave on the other side. 

“The brass in question represents Walter Curzon, who died A.D. 1527, and Isabel 
his wife. 

“The figure of the knight has a join in the metal at the shoulders; from that junction 
to the feet is the form of an earlier brass, which, on a minute inspection, can be distinctly 
traced through the elaborate and coarser work of the later period. The leading features 
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of the early figure are pallets at the shoulders, cuffed gauntlets, and the long skirt of taces 
prevailing through the greater half of the fifteenth century. To effect the alterations 
necessary, the artist has added a new head and shoulders, and given the several over- 
lapping plates escallopped edges: the taces have given place to fuilles and a skirt of 
mail ; a gusset of the same appears at the instep; and an attempt is made to give the 
rounded toes of the period by cutting off the sharp point of that of the preceding era, 
The latter is very visible, notwithstanding an endeavour to conceal it, by an addition to 
the feet of the lion being worked over it. 

“The figure of the lady has a join about the middle; the lower half only is a portion 
of an earlier brass; the only addition to make the alteration being coarse hatching, fol- 
lowing the direction of the lines of the drapery, and the chain depending from the girdle 
with its termination of goldsmiths’ work. 

“I understand that the reverse of the inscription has another of a previous date. I 
regret that I have no copy of it, for it would be a matter of some interest to find out 
whose tomb was rifled of its brass to furnish material for another. In order to give as 
clear an illustration as possible, I have carefully examined the rubbing and made a 
sketch of the earlier design, by which the alteration can be at once distinctly pointed 
out. I have sent, also, two drawings of brasses of the two periods, one to the memory 
of Sir John Harpenden, in Westminster Abbey, who died 1457 ; the other to Sir Thomas 
Brooke, in Cobham Church, Kent, who died 1529. 

“The figure of Sir John Harpenden is so like what can be traced of the early figure, 
being precisely similar in design and costume, and even in style of execution, that it is 
possible it may be by the same hand, And the figure of Sir Thomas Broke will illus- 
trate the latter work, having most of the features which the artist of the Waterpery 
brass has laboured to produce on a figure of the preceding century. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 


“JOHN G. WALLER. 


* Albert Way, Esq.” 





Ancient Embroidered Cope. 


8th May, 1845. Epwarp Haitsrone, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a Cope, formed of 
crimson velvet, richly ornamented with embroidery on the hood and bordures, representing 
apostles and saints in tabernacle work. Around the heads of some of the figures are 
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nim, set with garnets or artificial gems. This ancient vestment appeared to be of 
Flemish workmanship, and to have been wrought in the latter part of the fifteenth 


century. 


On the Decorative Colouring of the Middle Ages termed Polychromy. 


sth May, 1845. Mr. Joun Wuaicucorp, Jun., communicated some observations on 
decorative colouring, employed as an accessory to architecture, during the middle ages, 
termed by some Polychromy. ‘This mode of decoration appears to have been generally 
in use from the earliest period, and during all the styles which successively prevailed, 
even as late as the time of Charles I. Traces of its adoption may be found in the small 
Village church as well as in the Cathedral; the object being to give greater value to ar- 


chitectural forms, either by producing more complete subordination of parts than could 





be effected by light and shade alone, or by supplying certain deficiencies, and connecting 
the more ornamental with the less enriched portions of the design. During the preva- 
lence of the Saxon and Norman styles, colouring was applied in a rude manner, being 
frequently limited to mere red and yellow washes, with red and black bands. A singu- 
lar example is supplied by the colouring on the Norman arches in the north transept at 
Winchester Cathedral ; and Mr. Whichcord remarked that the whole of the Norman 
work in that building had been coloured. During the former part of the early-English 
period little progress appears to have been made in the style of decorative painting : 
colours were used in masses, without distinction of details. The encouragement given 
to the arts during the reign of Henry III., and the introduction of foreign artists, con- 
tributed materially to the refinement of taste and increase of practical skill. The practice 


of adorning the walls of buildings with pictorial embellishments, was extended to the 








decoration of rooms and galleries ; colour was also applied both to heighten the effect 
of sculptured forms, and diapered or arabesque designs were employed to diversify plain 


surfaces. Bright colours were used in masses, the ground being covered with elegant 





compositions of foliage, combined with representations of birds, animals, or human 
beings Beautiful examples exist at Rochester, in the crypt of the cathedral, and 
the chapel of St. Wilham. Occasionally medallions were introduced in such designs, 
as on the ceiling of Adam de Orleton’s chantry, at Winchester. The perfection 
of polychromatic decoration may be ascribed to the fifteenth century; the de- 
signs of that period do not, indeed, present the striking and original character of 


earlier works, but exhibit art acting under the influence of settled laws. with greater 
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certainty of effect, and they are marked by great advance in mechanical skill and 
elaborate variety. A striking difference is apparent in the forms of diaper, during 
the Perpendicular period; they become more geometrical in design than the forms 
of the previous times, and more minute in colouring. At no period does it appear 
to have been considered indispensable that the whole, or any particular part of a building, 
should be coloured. The colours were few and simple, and in pictorial compositions 
only were compound and neutral tints employed. It is very doubtful whether the 
process of painting in fresco, properly so called, was ever used by medieval artists : 
wax, with volatile oils and resins, appears to have been much used as a medium, and a 
considerable portion of medieval painting was executed with turpentine and resin. The 
use of the oil seems to have been general during the later part of the fourteenth, and in 
the succeeding century, and distemper painting was very commonly employed in 
buildings of minor importance. Mr. Whichcord exhibited, in illustration of his remarks, 
a representation of a portion of the canopy over the tomb of Prior Wotton, in Maidstone 
church, executed early in the fifteenth century. This tomb affords a striking example of 
the harmonious effect produced by contrasting colours, whilst no tint appears to have 
an undue preponderance. 


Account of the Remains of Tethury Priory, Gloucestershire. 


22nd May, 1845. ‘The following Letter, from Joun Barnett, Esq. M.D. F.AS. to 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, was read :-— 
“34, Chesham Place 

“My pear Sir,—The investigation of the remains of ancient works is always 
interesting to the Antiquary ; and if he is successful in throwing light upon doubtful or 
disputed points he considers his labours amply repaid ; and with this feeling the follow- 
ing Remarks may not be unacceptable to the Society. In Fosbrooke’s History of 
Gloucestershire we find that in 1131, $lst of Henry I. Walter de Clare founded an 
Abbey of Cistercian monks at Tintern, Monmouthshire. This abbey being desirous of 
enlarging their order, solicited William de Berkeley to found another house at Kings- 
wood; this he did in 1139, and it was partly supplied with monks from Tintern. 
During the wars of Stephen and the Empress Maud, the Kingswood Abbey, desirous of 
removing to a quieter situation, purchased Haselden, near Rodmarton, a few miles from 
Tetebiri (Tetbury,) of John de St. John, a grantee of King Stephen; but Reginald de 
St. Walery, the former owner, resuming after the wars were over, ejected the monks. 


Reginald having been enjoined by the Pope to found an abbey, agreed to restore 
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Haselden upon condition of their removing thither; with which they so far complied as 
tu divide the society between that and Kingswood, and from Haselden, by Reginald’s 
consent, they removed to Tetebiri for want of water. At length the monks of Tetbury, 
discontented for want of room, and of wood for fuel, which they were forced to bring 
from Kingswood, resolved to move to the latter place. The building there not being 
sufficiently extensive, Bernard de St. Walery, founder of Tetbury, obtained from Roger 
de Berkeley, lord of Kingswood, forty acres at Mereford, a place bordering on Kings- 
wood, near the water-side, and they erected a new abbey about 1170, and transferred the 
Tetbury convent thither. Tetbury, being situated on the edge of the Cotswold hills, is 
singularly deficient in water and wood; and to this day the town is supplied with coals 
from Kingswood and its neighbourhood. Both Rudder and Fosbrooke agree as to the 
period of the removal of the monks of Tetbury to Kingswood, but singularly enough 
take little or no notice of the building which I beg to bring to the notice of the Society. 





S 
‘ 


Rudder speaks of it as “an old building in the Chipping.” Fosbrooke takes no notice é 
at all of it; nor do I find any allusion to it in Dugdale’s Monasticon, or in Atkyns’s R 
work. Rudder imagines the original priory to have been at the vicarage, or on the spot F. 
known at this day as the Priory, a modern building. The vicarage has not the slightest = 
vestige for this supposition; but I think it highly probable that the convent in question ; 
not being sufficiently commodious to accommodate the prior, forty monks, and perhaps S 
attendants, he might have had a separate dwelling on the spot where now stands the % 


mansion called “ Priory ;” and as an additional reason for this, I may add, that in 
sinking a quarry a few years ago, between the two points, the workmen struck upon a 
passage, which it is much to be regretted was not followed up, as it would probably 
have proved to have been a subterranean passage between the priory and private = 
residence. I have been informed this dwelling was called the Manor House, and an B 
old account of rents paid to the lord of the manor in 1594 is conclusive on that point. 

* The common seal represented the blessed virgin crowned, holding in her arms the 
infant Jesus, and standing between two elegant pilastres, surmounted by a canopy; the 
field diapered ; in base, under an arch, the half figure of a monk praying; the legend 
much flattened, so that no more of it can be read than 

S. COE ..:...CONVENTVS ....DE KINGWOD. 

* The building stands conspicuously in the Chipping, but great part of it has been 
modernised ; and it would appear this alteration took place about the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth or beginning of James I. as the panelling in a small room appears of 
that date; there remains, however, a considerable portion in good repair, consisting of 
refectory, dormitories, arches, and cellars. I was much struck with the appearance of 
this building some years ago, but all my inquiries ended in the information that it was 
known for the last 80 or 90 years as the “ old wool loft,” it being appropriated to such 
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purpose when that commodity was the staple trade of the town. It having fallen into 
the possession of a branch of my family, I have lately had many opportunities of 
examination, and it evidently bears internal proofs of its having been erected for monastic 
purposes. 

“The sketches which accompany this communication will explain more fully than any 
written statement the external and internal remains of this interesting relic ; for, that 
it was originally more extensive, is fully proved. They were taken by Mr. Relton, a 
resident, whose talents for drawing are well known, and whose love for the antique is 
unbounded. I can testify to their extreme accuracy, and feel much pleasure in tendering 
my thanks for his opinion, which coincides with my view. That gentleman states that, 
having always heard the Rev. Mr. Frampton’s house called the “ Priory,” he concluded 
it was the case,and looked upon the building in question as a private dwelling; but, 
upon examination, he soon became convinced it was the original Priory. I think it may 
be fairly considered that these remains which have been alluded to by former historians, 
as “the old building in the Chipping,” and by tradition, as the “old wool loft,” were 
the residence of the monks of Tetbury some years previous to 1170. 

* Dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“JOHN BARNETT.” 


Funeral Pall in the possession of the Fishmongers’ Company of London. 


22nd May, 1845. Witiram Wansey, Esq., F.S.A., Prime Warden of the Fisli- 
mongers’ Company, exhibited a funeral pall of most beautiful and elaborate workmanship, 
formed of cloth of gold richly embroidered. This interesting relic has been preserved 
in the possession of the Fishmongers’ Company, having doubtless been originally used 
at the interments of its more distinguished members. No account of the acquisition of 
this fine specimen of decoration, or of the precise period when it was executed, has been 
preserved, and the earlier records of the Company were destroyed in the fire of London; 
its date may be attributed to the earlier part of the sixteenth, or the close of the previous 
century. The designs which decorate the head and foot of the pall are precisely similar, 
and the two sides likewise correspond exactly in design. On the former is represented 
St. Peter, the patron of fishermen, receiving from the Saviour the keys of heaven and 
hell; the embroideries on the two sides represent St. Peter enthroned, crowned with 
the tiara, with angels kneeling one on either side, throwing their censers towards him. 
On each side of this subject is introduced an escutcheon of the arms of the Company, 
with supporters. Nothing can exceed the delicacy of execution displayed in this re- 
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markable specimen of needle-work; the countenances are full of expression, and the 
colours are generally remarkable for fresliness and brilliancy. Another funeral pall of 
great beauty is in the possession of the Saddlers’ Company, and has been accurately 
represented in Mr. Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations. Mr. Wansey exhibited also to the 
Society the dagger, preserved by the Fishmongers’ Company, with the tradition that it 
had been presented by Sir William de Walworth, who was a member of the Company, 
and supposed to be the identical weapon with which he slew Wat Tyler. Knighton 
states that the valiant citizen, called by him John de Walworth, killed the rebel with a 


basillard 


Enamelled work of Limoges. 


22nd May, 1s45. Eowarp Hatusrone, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the Society two 
specimens of the enamelled work of Limoges (Opus de Limogid ), of two different periods : 
the more ancient being a crucifix, exhibiting some features of Byzantine design, an 
example of the champ leré process of enamelling, as practised during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; the second, a work of the sixteenth century, the enamel wholly 
covering the metallic ground. The subject represented on this object, which had been 


used as a pax, was the crucifixion. 


Lascription upon a Tomb in the Church-yard of Llan-avan Vawr, county of 


Brecknock. 


Sth June, i545. The Rev. Wittiam J. Rees sent for the inspection of the Society 
a Fac-simile of an Inscription taken by him from the edge of a Tombstone, in the Church- 
yard of Lian-avan Vawr, in the county of Brecknock. It had been noticed by Mr. 
Theophilus Jones, in his History of the county; but the description given by that 
author is inaccurate. The correct reading of the inscription is, HIC JACET SANCTVS 
AVANVS EPISCOPYVS. 

The Rev. Rice Rees, in his Essay o1 the Welsh Saints, makes mention of this memo- 
rial, and thinks it not improbable that St. Avanus was the third Bishop of Llanbadarn, 
some time between the yeurs A.D. 500 and A.D. 542, especially as the churches of 


Lianavan Vawr, in the county of Brecon, and Llanavan-Trawsgoed, in Cardiganshire, 





are situate in the district which may be assigned to that diocese. 
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Bronze Collar, found at Embsay, in Yorkshire. 


20th Noy. 1845. Tue Centrat Committee or the Arcu fo.oercaL Institute 
communicated for exhibition a Bronze Collar, supposed to be of British workmanship. 
Plate XXIII.) It was found during the last autumn upon the edge of the moor which 
rises behind Embsay, near Skipton, West Riding, by some men employed in procuring 
building materials from the hill-side. There were two upright slabs, with a third stone 
laid across them, and the collar had been deposited within the two uprights, so deeply 
embedded as to have left an exact impression of its form in each of the sand-stone slabs: 
It is now in the possession of R. H. Sedgwick, Esq., of Shipton. This collar is formed 
of two pieces, united by means of pins or tenons, which fit into corresponding cavities, 
and the elasticity of the metal suffices to keep the two portions firmly united, when thus 
adjusted together. It measures, in diameter, six inches; the weight is 10} 0z. The 
lower portion is ornamented with twelve knobs, curiously chased with a zig-zag pattern, 
of frequent occurrence on objects assigned to the British period. It appears probable 
that these knobs were designed as an assimilation to the beads of glass, or vitrified 
pastes, often found with British remains, and not unfrequently ornamented with wavy 
or zig-zag lines of various colours. A bead of bright blue opaque glass, formed with 
longitudinal ridges, in the shape of a melon, was found very near the spot where the 
collar had been deposited. The other portion of this singular ornament is four-sided, 
the inner surfaces plain, the exterior engraved with lines which appear to represent the 
threads of a closely platted cord. Embsay is noted as the spot first chosen as a resi- 
dence of monks who were removed to the more pleasant position of Bolton Abbey. 
Vestiges of early occupation are found in the neighbourhood, especially the curious 


4 


remains described in a memoir by Mr. Colls, printed in this volume of the Archeologia, 


Representations of ancient Tiles from St. Margaret's, Stanstead, Herts : 
and of a Fac-simile of the Inscription on the Tomb of Shakespeare. 


20th Noy. 1845. SamMvuget Saepuerp, Esq. F.S.A. sent for the inspection of the 
Society representations of some decorative pavement Tiles, which had been dug up at 
St. Maryaret’s, Stanstead, Hertfordshire, in a garden adjoining to the old chapel of the 
monastic establishment which existed at that place, now used as a parish church. The 
designs were chiefly heraldic, or monstrous animals, dragons, antelopes, &c. One of 
these examples resembled the tiles found at St. Alban’s Abbey, to which the foundation 
at Stanstead had been subordinate. Mr. Shepherd exhibited also a facsimile of the 
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inscription on the tomb of Shakespeare, He took occasion to allude to the labours of the 
Society of Antiquaries, which had now existed for more than 120 years, and numbered 
many distinguished names on the list of its fellows, expressing the hope that the members 
of the Society at the present time might be induced to imitate the example of industry 
and zealous pursuit of science which had been shewn in previous years. Mr. Shepherd 
earnestly solicited the co-operation of the junior fellows of the Society, in carrying into 
effect the object for which it had been instituted—namely, the recording of all dis- 
coveries which, from time to time, may be made in Archeology, and by such efforts to 
augment both the interest of the proceedings and the value of the publications of the 
Society. 


Vessels of Earthen Ware, and the Matrix of the Seal of Boxgrave Priory, 
found in Bonner’s Fields at Hackney. 


20th Nov. 1845. Joun Leg, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., brought for the inspection of the 
Society two vessels of earthenware, communicated by the Rev. J. B. Reade. They 
were apparently of Oriental manufacture, but were described as having been recently 
dug up in Bonner’s Fields, Hackney; and it was stated that the very curious matrix of 
the seal of Boxgrave Priory, in Sussex, described by Sir Frederick Madden in Archeo- 
logia, xxvii. p. 375, and discovered in the same locality, had been deposited in a similar 
earthern vessel. It had also been purchased by Mr, Reade from the same person who 
had sold to him the vessels now exhibited. Dr. Lee laid before the Society, at the 
same time, a fragment of an antique head, sculptured in marble, recently received by 








him from Egypt. 








On an Intrenched Camp at Wimbledon, in Surrey, and on the termination 
don or dune in that name. 


15th Jan, 1846. The following Letter from Atrrep Joun Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. 
to Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, was read, describing an ancient Intrenched Camp still 
existing on Wimbledon Common, Surrey. 

« 3, Stamford Villas, Fulham, Dec. 17, 1845. 

“ Dear Sir, In an elevated and commanding position at the south-west angle of 
Wimbledon Common is a specimen of ancient castrametation of a very perfect and 
interesting character, which has been but slightly noticed by the topographical writers 
on the county of Surrey. 

“The notice of the late Rev. Daniel Lysons in his deservedly esteemed work on the 
Environs of London is the most ample which I can find of this intrenchment. He 
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describes it as of circular form, double ditched, and inclosing an area of about seven 
acres. He says that this camp was called, in the time of Camden, Bensbury; who con- 
sidered it to mark the place of the battle between Ceaulin King of the West Saxons 
and Ethelbert King of Kent, fought in the year 568. 

“There appears to be no other foundation for this suggestion than the following state- 
ment of the Saxon Chronicle under that date. 

“* This year Ceawlin and his brother Cutha fought with Ethelbyrht, and drove him 
into Kent, and they slew two Aldermen, Oslac and Cnebba, at Wibbandun.’ ' 

“ Camden probably thought he identified Wibbandun with Wimbledon, and Bensbury 
as Cnebban’s Bury,—the sepulchre of Cnebba. 

“ There is no necessity for controverting these hints of the father of British Archa- 
ology, although there may be reason for assigning a much earlier period than the sixth 
century for the intrenchment extant at Wimbledon. The accompanying slightly 
sketched plan will explain its form and character, and the section of the foss, and of 


the inner and outer vallum will show that its construction was very peculiar. 








a The indications of the second or outer vallum occasioned the erroneous conclusion that the work 
had a second foss. 
® Saxon Chronicle, translated by Miss Gurney, p 21. 
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‘Round the exterior side of the ditch it will be observed that a way was constructed, 


protected by a parapet of earth, affording a position for a line of armed men, who 


would be supported by a second line of defenders, whose javelins or arrows might be 


propelled over the heads of the first line; thus subjecting an assailing enemy to the 


valling etfects of a double discharge of missile weapons. 


“Writers on the military antiquities of Britain have considered that it was a principle 
f tactics with the Britons to arrange their forces on concentric circles of ramparts, 
rising one above the other; and that the celebrated Herefordshire Beacon on the Mal- 
vern hills is a remarkable specimen of that mode of defence. 

“ We have but few rules for discriminating between Roman and British fortifications. 
There is, | think, no decided ground for supposing that the Romans often deviated from 
the square form of castrametation which their military writers have described. When 
they did so, it was I imagine for the purpose of taking advantage of a peculiar position 
of ground. Thus, an area surrounded on three of its sides by a river would be pro- 
tected on its fourth by a vallum and foss ; forming as it were the string of the bow. Of 
this mode of arrangement, a very striking instance is to be found at Bittern, near 
Southampton, the ancient Clausentum, 

“ Now, where all positive evidence of the period and people to which the construction 
of an ancient earthwork may be assigned is wanting, we can with great degree of confi- 
dence refer to the appellation which it may have retained in the course of ages. In 
whatever name vestiges of the British term Dinas, Dunum, Din, often softened into 
Ton or Tune, may be found, there we may suppose a British origin to be indicated. 

‘I need not observe that the word implies a fortified elevated post ; and that it some- 
times only designates an elevation, as Rainham Down, Barham Downs, the South 
Downs, &c. The application of the British word Din or Dunum to fortified cities will 
be traced in the places mentioned in ancient Itineraries which have descended to our 
time; as for example, in Londinium, Sobiordunum, Camalodunum, Muridunum, Uxello- 
dlunum, &c, 

These British Dunes were the oppida described by Casar; they were placed on ele- 
vated spots, often surrounded by woods, and most commonly near springs of water. 
The Raths of Ireland are fortresses assignable also to Celtic tribes. 

“On the advent of the Saxons, British and Roman military inclosures frequently 
obtained the titles, Burgh, Byrig, Barrow, or Ceastre, in exchange for their more an- 


cient names, Gaer, Dune, Castrum, &c. And Dune, as I have observed, was often softened 
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into Ton. Thus Sobiordunum became Saris/yrig, and Cesaris-dunum, or Kesars-dun, a 
well known Roman post, was converted into Keston. Now we may remark, that the 
intrenched camp at Wimbledon has all the characteristics of a British stronghold ; it is 
still placed in the vicinity of woods, at a short distance from Comb-wood, near Kingston ; 
oaks at this day are still growing on or close to its ramparts, the offspring of an older 
family of forest trees. There is a fine spring of water in an adjacent hollow commanded 
by the works; and in the range of the horizon from Epsom downs, southward, to Har- 
row, Hendon, Stanmore, &c. northward, the eye traverses a broad expanse of country. 

“The termination Don proclaims indelibly its British origin ; and I readily concur with 
Lysons in the idea that the prefix syllables have been conferred from a Saxon proprietor, 
Wimbald, which he tells us is a Saxon name. 

“Two points of history are, therefore, laconically comprised in the name, Wimbledon, 
namely, that a British dune, or fortress, was established on this elevated spot, which 
passed at length into the possession of a Saxon lord. In the year 1812, I paid a visit 
to this Dune ; and in the summer of 1841, again reconnoitring it, I found the features of 
the works unaltered during a period of nearly thirty years. 

“It is remarkable that this place has not altogether fallen into disuse as a military post. 
The household cavalry before they went to share in the glories of Waterloo, were 
encamped in a field contiguous to these trenches. The name of Bensbury, mentioned 
by Camden, is not now applied to them. They have obtained the appellation of the 
Warren Bulwarks, and an adjacent homestead is called the Warren Farm. 


“1 am, dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 
“ ALFRED J. KEMPE. 


‘ Sir Henry Ellis, &c. &e. &c.” 
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Abbeville, ancient Fibula found at, 467 
Abrincis, Rualon de, 219, 220, 232 
Abrincis, Simon de, 236 


AKERMAN, JouHn YonGE, Letter of, to W. J. 


Thoms, Esq. upon the White Horse of 


Berkshire, 297 





- his Account of an 
ancient Fibula or Brooch found at Abbe- 
ville, 467 

—— —_ ———_. exhibits a model of a 
Norman Font, formerly in the Church 
of Hampstead Norris, in Berkshire, 478 

Albano, Joh. de Sancto, 87 

Alberic, Albric, or Albert, son of Alberic de 
Ver, 236 

Alewus and Sappho, the meeting of, represented 
on Greek fictile Vases, 261 

Allesley, Geoffrey, tomb of, at Newbold on 
Avon, in Warwickshire, 269 

Atmack, Ricnarp, Esq. F.S.A., Letter of 
Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, co. Notts, 


communicated by, 212, 213 





Account of a sepulchral 
brass in Londsborough Church, in Yorkshire, 
by, 494 

Alphonso, K. of Sicily, stall plate of, as Kat. 
of the Garter, 168 


Altecar, William, 37 





Ambrose, Isaac, 414 
Amenophis III. Historical Monument 


=> 


in 
the Louvre at Paris, 489 

Anacreon and his Dog, Observations on the 
Figures of, as represented upon Greek 
Fictile Vases in the British Museum, 257— 
261 





Notices of his Life, 259, 260 
——_ harp of, 261 
——- statue of, erected by Polycrates in the 
temple of the Samian Juno, 262 
Tzetzes’ history of his Dog, 263 
Andres, monastery of, a cell to the Abbey of 
Charroux in Poitou, 224, 230, 233 





Manasses Comte of Ghisnes, 
a benefactor to, thid 

Angely, St. Jean d’, Capitulation of, A.D. 
1351, 504—509 

Anne, Q. of Richard II. an Ostrich the Badge 
of, 360 

—— her robe ornamented with Ostriches upon 
her tomb in Westm. Abbey, thid note 

Anthony Church, Cornwall, sepulchral Brass 
from, noticed, 483 

Aper, Albericus, 228, 229, 230, 233, 236 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION and IwnstTI- 
rutTe, Bririsu, Communications made by 
the, to the Society of Antiquaries, 198, 216, 


275, 326 


Arcis, Osbern de, 218 


et Sas 
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Arcis, William de, rv. Arques 
Ardes, Lambert d’, 228, 235 
—— not to be relied upon as an historian, 230 
Ard-kho-scha, the phonetic name of Arta- 
xerxes, 275 
Ardres, Church of St. Omer at, 234 
Ardres, Baldwin of, 232 
Aretine Ware, mentioned by the Roman 
writers, 255 
\retium, a free town in Italy where the red 
Roman ware is made, 255 
furnaces and instruments of the potter's 
art found at, 256 
(rezzo, pottery found at, 255 
\rmourers’ Company, Charities of the, 390. 
Arques, Observations upon the Succession to 
the Barony of William de, in Kent, 216, 237 
Description of the Barony in Domes- 
day Book, 216 
——— Account of William de Arques, 217 
Arques, Matilda de, 230 
\rrow-headed characters, occurrence of, in a 
bilingual Inseription upon a Vase at Venice, 
275 
Artaxerxes, name of, ina bilingual Inscription 
upon a Vase at Venice, 275 
Arthur Prince of Wales, bears the ostrich 
feathers, 369 
Ash, a sacred tree with the Saxons, 295 
Assh, Alanus de, 96, 97 
\talanta, figure of, from a group at Pompeii, 
171 
Audley, Sir James, 140 
Avenbury, co. Hereford, incised sepulchral 
Slab at, 267 
Avenus, Sanctus, Epis opus, 516 


\vranches, Kualon d’, 220. r. Abrincis 
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Bacchante, Bust of a, of Roman workmanship. 
supposed to be the Weight of a Steelyard, 
446 

Jacchus, bronze head of, at Corsham House, 
Wilts, 444 

bearded, head of, found at Cuma, 471 

Baddeby, Thomas de, 54, 72, 101 

Baddeby, Sir Thomas de, 146 

Badges and Mottoes of the Prince of Wales, 
Origin and History of the, 350—384 

Baiw, Temple of Venus at, 471 

Baildon in Yorkshire, derivation of the name 
of, 300 

Bakers of Canterbury, anciently divided into 
two classes, 205 

Bakers’ Company of London, charities of the, 
391 

Baldwin, lord of Ardres, 233 

Baldwin, Comte of Ghisnes, 236, 237 

Bannerets, creation of, 157 

Bannockburn, victory of, 244, 245 

Barber Surgeons’ Company, charities of the, 389 

Barner, Jonn, Esq. M.D. F.A.S. Account 
by, of the Remains of Tetbury Priory, 513, 
S14 

Baskervile, Michael de, 185 

Bassett, Willelmus, justiciarius Regis, 95, 96 

Battersea Fields, skeletons dug up in, in 1794, 
311 

Battle- Axe-heads, found near Clare, in Suffolk, 
496 

Bavelingham, Eustace de, 227 

Baukeweli, Rogerius de, 96 

Beauchamp. Dom. Egidius de, mag. Falconar. 
Regis, 87, 89, 117 

Beauchamp, Joh. de, 26, 42, 46, 117, 122 

Beauchamp, Sir John de, 123, 129, 139 


Beauchamp, Sir John, of Warwick, 117 
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seauchamp, Rob. de, 24 

Beauchamp, Rog. de, 26, 42 

Beauchamp, Sir Roger de, 114, 117, 122 

Beauchamp, Sibilla, 30 

Beauchamp, Lady Sybilla, 118 

Beaufort, John, Earl of Somerset, 178 

Beaufort, John, Duke of Somerset, uses the 
Ostrich feathers, 368 

Bedford, John Duke of, his seal, 367 

Belet, Alicia, 30, 117, 118 

Belindi, a people of Aquitaine, coin of the, 

Bellarmin, Robert, 414 

Beltz, Mr. Remarks on his opinion that the 
Prince of Wales and 
knights founders of the Order of the Garter 


297 


some other of the 


might have been twice knighted, 156, 157 
Benet, William, Earl of 
Arundel, 392, 393 
Beowlf, passages from the poem of, regarding 


tings as used for Money, 402, 403 


Letter of, to the 


Jernyngham, Joh. de, 78 

Bernyngham, Sir John de, 146 

Berwinus, priest of St. Omer, 233 

Berthus falconarius, 94 

Basswus, Petrus, 414 

Bette le fauconer, 90 

Betts, Frapyn, 88 

Bipwe i, Joun, Esq. exhibits a signet ring 
of gold found near Thetford, 474 

Bigod, Hugh, 222 

Bigot, a friar of Rouen, who wrote on the Four 
last Things, in French verse, 414 

silingual Inscription, taken from a Vase at St. 
Mark, at Venice, 275—277 

Bircu, Samvuer, Esg. Observations by, on a 
Vase found at Sandy, in Bedfordshire, 255,256 

——— his Observations on the 
Anacreon and his Dog, as represented upon 

Vases in the British 


some Greek Fictile 


Museum, 257—264 


Figures of 
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Bircn, Samvuet, Esq. Note by, on a Vase 


with Pelops Plexippus, in the British Mu- 


seum, 265, 266 

—— his Account of an historical 
ment of Amenophis IIL. in the Louvre, 
Paris, 489 

Birckbeck, Simon, Treatise by, $14 

“ Birkrigg,” 450 

Bitton, 


sepulchral Slab at, 270 


near Bath, Account of an 


Chantry at, founded by Thomas 
Bitton, bishop of Exeter, 271, 272 

——— pedigree of the fam. of Bitton, 271 

Bitton, Sir Walter de, Effigy of, at Bitton, 


Gloucestershire, 270 


Monu- 


at 


Incised 


de 


Biraauw, W. H. Esq. Account by, of two 


Leaden 


inscribed with the names of William 


Chests, containing the Bones and 


de 


Warrenne and his wife Gundrada, founders 


of Lewes Priory, in Sussex, discovered 
1845, 438—442 
Blackwell, John de, 94 
Blakwell, Joh. 89 
Blanche de la Tour, daughter of Edw. III. 1 
Blank, Hymbert de, 189 
Blawitheknott, 451, 452 


in 


44 


Bodleian Library, large Collection of Drawings 


of Engraved Tombs in stone and metal 
which formerly existed in France, 274 


Bohun, Philippe de, 117 


Bolbec, Osbern de, 217 


ill, 


Boleyne, Sir Thomas, Earl of Wiltshire, 177, 180 


tobert, 414 


Bolton, 


Bonner’s Fields, Hackney, Vessels of earthen- 


ware with the Matrix of the Seal of Box- 


grave Priory, found in, 518 
Boss, remarkable, of John of Gaunt, D. 
Lancaster, in Canterbury Cathedral, 363 
Bourchier, Henry, E. of Essex, stall-plate 


as Knight of the Garter, 168 


of 
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ul, 
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Bow, in Middlesex, Notice of a Leaden Coffin 
of early fabric, discovered at, 308—31 1 
How Churchyard, London, Account of Re- 
mains of ancient Buildings in, 318—322 
—_————_—— Henry VI. commanded a 
Grammar School to be kept in, 319 
———_—_—————. Shed in, anciently for the 
royal family to view shows from, 320 
——— parish Seal of, 322 
Boxgrave Priory, Sussex, Matrix of the Seal 
of, where found, 518 
Boyse, Joseph, 414 
Brabant, Hanekynus de, 89 
Bradeston, Thomas de, 40, 46 
—— Sir Thomas de, 118, 123, 136 
Brandon, Sir Thomas, stall-plate of, as Knight 
of the Garter, 109 
Bradwell, or Bradewell Priory, Berks, Account 
of, 478, 479 
Brasses, Sepulchral, still existing, which repre- 
sent cross-legged Knights, 270 note 
Breequereque, Roman remains at, near Bou 
logne-sur-Mer, 460 
Bredenard, Amaury de, 227 
Bremes, Cell to the Abbey of La Capelle, 
235 
brewers’ Company, charities of the, 388 
Brewes, Pet. de, 46, 117 
Brewes, Sir Peter de, 123 
tride, Reginaldus, 87 
Brien, Gwydon de, 24 
Brigantes, ancient British Tribe of, 279, 280 
Brigham, Willielmus de, 93 
Brighton, Railway from, to Lewes, 433, 438 
Brocas, John, 117 
Dis. Joh. custos magnorum equorum 
Regis, 99, 100 


Brocas, Sir John, 85, 89, 147 





Broghton, Thomas de, clericus aulw Regis 


apud Cantebr. 88 


Brokelesby, Willielmus de, 96, 97 

Bromet, Witttam, M.D. his Account of 
Newark Priory, in Surrey, 469, 470 

his Account of an incised marble 
Slab, to the memory of Raymond Count of 
Beaufort, 486, 487 

———— Account by, of a monumental Slab 
at Selby, in Yorkshire, for Abbat Barwic, 
499 : 

———— His Letter accompanying a Copy of 
the Capitulation of St. Jean d’Angely, A.D. 
1351, 504—509 

Bromlegh, Joh. de, 66 

Brooke, Sir Thomas, Brass for, in Cobham 
Church, Kent, 511 

Broughton Moor, 451 

Brude, Philippus de, 89 

Brune, Johannes, 87 

Brus, David, Rex Secotorum, incarcerat. in 
Turri London, 92 

Bruyne, Joh. le, 90 

Bryan, Guydo de, 42, 94 

Bures, Sir Robert de, Sepulchral Brass for, at 
Acton, Suffolk, 270 note 

Burforth, Walterus de, 89 

Burg de Vaus, Lady, 117 

Burgh, Sir Thomas, aft. Lord Burgh, stall- 
plate of, as Kt. of the Garter, 167 

Burgersch, Sir Bartholomew, 111, 118, 139 

Burgherssh, Barth. 3] 

Burcox, Tuomas, Esq. his Account of a 
Modern Instrument, similar to “ the Viato- 
rium,” still used in the East, 482 

Burgundy, Charles Duke of, stall-plate of, as 
Kt. of the Garter, 166 

Bury St. Edm., Hastiludes held at, 115, 118, 
120, 121, 124 

Butler, Sir Thomas, Earl of Ossory, 173, 174 

summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Butler of Moor Park, 174 
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Cacchenius, Joannes, 414 

Canusac, JoHun ARTHUR, Esq. communi- 
cates Remarks by John Virtue, Esq. on the 
present state of Bradwell Priory, in Berk- 
shire, 479, 480 

Caligula, bronze Head of, 445 

———— in what Works heads of, are de- 
scribed, 446 

Camera, dom. Joh. de, 94 

Canterbury, Observations on the Municipal 


Archives of the City of, 198—211 


Hastiludes held at, #«. Edw. IL. 


115, 116, 118 
———— Books of Account of the Chamber- 
lains of, 201 
presence of the ambassadors of the 
Emperor at, 210 
— expenses of repairing the town walls, 
211 
Counter-Seal of St. Margaret's Hos- 
pital at, 462 
Canterbury Pilgrims, 207 
“ Cappeline Mantling,” 176 
Captal de Buche, John, 140 
Carlton, Thomas de, 93 
Carpenters’ Company, charities of the, 391 
Cartheni, Jean de, account of, 414 
Cary, George, Baron Hunsdon, 173 
Castle, in the names of places where there is no 
castle, said to indicate the existence of a 
toman Castellum or small Camp, 316, 317 
Caxton, Account of two rare Tracts, hitherto 
unknown, supposed from the Press of, 412 
—424 
identity of the Types of, 415, 416 
- works of, printed abroad, 423 
Chamberlain, William the, 218 


Chandos, Sir John, 122, 127, 140 





Charles II. Seal of for the Counties of Caer- 
marthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 461 

Charles Archduke of Austria, stall-plate of as 
Knt. of the Garter, 169 

Charlton, Edw. Lord Powis, 176 

Charter of the Twelfth Century from the Muni- 
ments of the Lechmere family, 475 

Chaundos, Joh. 42 

Chauntemerle, Walterus, 88, 90, 94 

Chelmsford, earthen vessel apparently of the 
16th century, found at, 483 

Cheney, Sir John, stall-plate of, as Kt. of the 
Garter, 168 


‘herowin, John, constable of Porchester Castle, 


~ 


1441, incised memorial for, 272 

‘hesterfeld, Joh. de, 31 

hesterfield, Roman remains found near, 475 
476 

hester Field, in the parish of Sandy, Bedf. 


~~ 


= 


Account of a Roman Vase found at, 254— 
256 
hestrefield, Joh. de, 119 


‘hichester, Painting found on the wall of a 


~~ 


house in, 483 


— 


hilgrove, Sussex, Account of Vessels of glass 
and earthenware, and of Ornaments dis- 


covered near, 312 


Cirencester, Notice of Roman Pavements found 
at and near, 461 
Clarendon, Sir Roger de, natural son of the 


Black Prince, 356 note 


‘lifford, George, Earl of Cumberland, 173 


Clifford, Henry, Earl of Cumberland, 177, 180 
Clothworkers’ Company, charities of the, 390 
Clusa, Walter de, narrative of, 234, 235 
Cobham, Sir Reginald, 139 


~ 


‘ock, On the Symbol of the upon Gallic Coins, 
500, 501 


~ 


‘offins, leaden, of the Roman time, discovered 


at Rouen, in Normandy, 309 
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Coffins, the discovery of not uncommon in 


Gallo-Roman burial places, 310 


~ 


oins, Roman, diseovered at Kirkby Thore, 
82, 283 


—~ 
- 


found at Stowting in Kent, 399 


~ 


okyng Stool, costes of making the, at Can- 
terbury, A.D. 1547, 204 
olehester, Deseription of four Bronzes found 
it, in Oct. 1845, 443—447 
supposed to be the ancient Camulo- 
dunum, 446, 447 


Collar, bronze, found at Embsay in Yorkshire, 


~ 


- 


17 
olle, Simon de, 93 
olle, Thomas de, 83 
olley, Thomas de, 41 
Corus, J.M.N. 2’sq. Letter of, upon some early 
Remains discovered in Yorkshire, 299—307 
Colney, Thomas de, 89 
Cologne, John de, 119 
the King’s armourer, ¢. Ed. IIL. 143 
olon, Arnaldus de, 87 
olonia, Hanekynus de, 87 


olonia, Joh. de, 31, 33, 56 


~~ = 
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ommanderies of the Hospitallers, the same 


with Preceptories of the Templars, 185 


ommodus, large Medal of, found in the 


Thames in 1835, 286 


ONYNGHAM, Lorp ALpsenrt, his exhibition 
of an ancient Gun-lock, 491 


~ 


ooks’ Company, charities of the, 391 


‘oopers’ Company, charities of the, 386, 39] 


~ 


ope, exhibition of an antient embroidered, 511 
Cordiale, sive de quatuor Novissimis,” a 
French version of the, supposed from the 
Press of Caxton, 412 
— account of the Cordiale, and its edi- 
tions, 413 
(ordwainers’ Company, charities of the, 389 
Coronet, the symbol of Peerage, 176 


Coronet, first, having a Cap, and lined with er- 
mine, among the Garter plates at Windsor, 175 

Corsham House, bronze Head of Bacchus at, 
t44 

Cortenay, Hugo de, 25, 26, 41 

Cosyngton, Steph. de, 42 

Cosynton, Sir Stephen de, 118, 122 

Cotyngham, Ricardus de, 94 

Courtenay, Henry, Earl of Devon, stall-plate 
of, as Knt. of the Garter, 168 

Courtenay, Sir Hugh de, 117, 129, 139 

Courthose, Robert, Duke of Normandy, 22! 

Crests, use of, in the Stall-plates of the Knights 
of the Garter, 175 

Creveceeur, Robert de, 223 

Cross-legged effigies, supposed to represent 
Knights of the Temple, 269 

Crown sild, or shed, in Bow Churchyard, 320 

Cuma, bearded Bacchus, from the ruins of the 
temple of Apollo at, 471 

Curriers’ Company, charities of the, 389 

Curzon, Walter, palimpsest brass for, 511 

Cutlers’ Company, charities of the, 391 


D. 

Darey, Lady, 117 

Daubeney, Sir Giles, stall-plate of, as Kt. of 
the Garter, 167 

David Rex Scotia, 42 

—-— harness for, 122 

Denham, Thomas de, 88 

“ De par le Prince,” 358 

* Dé par le Roy,” ibid 

Denyse, Nicolas, author of a work de quatuor 
Novissimis, 414 

Depe, Michiletto de, 94 

Deposition, fragment of one, made after an 
affray in Canterbury, 204 

* Dieu et mon Droyt,” earliest use of the Sove- 
reign's present Motto of, 367 
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DiamMonp, H i W. Esq. Account by, of 
some specimens of the Works of Maso 
I niguerra, the Inventor of the Art of taku g 
Impress s on Paper from Engraved Plates 
of Meta t{04—407 


————. Pescription by, of an Egyptia 


me 


Mummy, and of the Hieroglyphics upon its 
Case, supposed to be of the period of the 
Psammetici, 408—4] ] 

Dogets, Willielmus, 87, 89 

Domesday Book, land of William de Areis 
kK t. des bed }, 216 

Dor ~ @ lune, on the ternunation of! 
name of Wimbledon, 4518, 520 

“ Dorsars” or “ Dorsures,” 148 

Dovust vy. Wr. Jousn, exhibits the Matrix 
of a Seal of Cha. II, for the counties of 
Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, 461 

Ses OLS sa Impres- 
sion trom the Counter-Seal of th Hospital 


of St. Ma aret at ( interbury, 462 


—_——_—_ - ——_—_—— exhibits a drawing of 
tne ] yments te which the Portla id Vase 


was broken. 300 
Dove-cotes and fis 1-pools attended t by the 
Monasteries in a especial manner, 192 not 
Dove House at G irway, In co. Hereford, dese rip- 
ion of the, 194, 195 
Dover, mention of, in Domesday Book, 217 
Dresselius, Hieronymus, 414 


+ 


Drontheim, worship of Freyr by the inhabi- 
tants of, 293 

Drvybv., Robertus de, 87, 89 

Dudley, Sir Robert, 178 

Durazzo Collection at Genoa, impression in 
Sulphur from a Pax by Finiguerra in the, 405 

Dyers’ Company, charities of the, 390 

Dymechurch in Romney Marsh, Roman remains 
at, 487 

Dynham, John, Lord Dynham, 175 

—————= Stail plate of, as Knt. of the Garter, 167 


VOR. Mme 


» i 4 
» a 
~ F 
i ae .s en? 


—_—_—— Instrume t oi Knight! 





Eboracum, Roman road from, to Olicana, 306 

Eden, river, in Westmoreland, the Ituna of 
Ptolemy, 281 

Edmond of Langl vy; Duke of York, 365 

Edward I. Inspeximus charter of, relating t 

the manor of Redlingtield, 220, 321 not 

Edward III. Account of th Expenses of the 
Great Wardrobe of, 29 Sept. 1344, to Aug. 
1, 1345; and of the delivery of Furs, & 
from the 29 Sept. 1347, to 31 Jan. 1249, 
ind also from 21 Dee. 1345, to 31 Jan. 
1349, 5—103 

—_— —- | old i Row d Table it \W\ indsor 
Castle, 19 Jan. 1344, 104 


————_—— places of his temporary residence 


| 
1347 and 1348, 116 
—_———— List of plate belonging to, 353 
—_———— Wardrobe Account of, 375 
———_———- proposition of, to Philippe Kk. of 
France during the Siege of Pournay, 510 
Edward V. Seal of, as Prince of Wales, 369 
Edward VI. Ostrich feathers and Motto of. as 
Prince of Wales, in St. Dunstan's Church, 
i.ondon, 370 
Edward the Black Prince receives knighthood 


————— motto of “ Houmout. 350, 357 


mm ) 

——— signature of, 358 

—— seals of, 361 

——— letters under the privy seal of, 1570, 372 

Elembon, Guy de, 227 

Elizabeth, Queen, Judicial Seal of, for the 
counties of Caermarthen, Glamorgan, and 
Pembroke, 495 


Ella-barrow. field called, 452 
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hicis, Sir Hesay, Transcripts of Three 


Vapers from Manuscripts in the British Mu- 


um, communicated by, 38 5—397 





the Examination of Thomas Heth, a con- 
cealed Jesuit, a.p. 1568, 462—467 
his Account of a Nauti- 





cal Instrument of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, termed “ Viatorium, 451—483 

kimham, Edmundus de, vigilator Regis, 83 

Eltham, Hastiludes held at, 115, 116, 121 

Embsay, co. York, bronze collar found at, co. 
York, 517 

Emma, Countess of Ghisnes, 222, 224, 225, 
226, 22% 

her Seal, 223 

Emma, wife of Nigel de Munvile, 218 

Enamelled work of Limoges, 516 

Erskine, John, Earl of Marr, 173 

Esquire's helmet, 174 

L.verard, Bishop of Norwich, 221, 222 





Fapyu, 94 

bencotes, Thomas de, 86, 96,97, 147 
berreriis, Rob. de, 46 

Ferrers, Sir Ralph de, 117 

Rob. de, 24, 26 

——— Sir Robert de, 114, 117, 123 


betys, Joh. 89 





* Fiatorium,” 481, ¢. Viatorium 

Fibula or Brooch, tound at Abbeville, 467 

bige, Johannes, 92, 94 

Vinwruerra, Maso, Account of Specimens of the 
Works of, 404—407 

Vishmongers’ Company, charities of the, 387 

-~—_——-— ——— ancient Funeral Pall, 

in the possession of, O15 

bite Alan, William, Earl of Arundel, 177 

bitz-Gerald, Gerald, Earl of Kildare, stall- 


plate of, as Kot. of the Garter, 169 


communicates a Copy of 





Fitz Libbm, Hankin, 138 

Fitz Maurice, Sir Thomas, Earl of Kildare, 
147 

Fitz Simon, Sir Richard, 139 

Fitz-Stephen, Geoffrey, inquest of the Estates 
of the Templars taken by, 1N4 

Fitz Thomas, Mauricius, Comes de Kildare, 84 

Fitzwarine, Sir William, 139 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William, aft. E. of Southamp- 
ton, 177, 180 

Folkstone, succession to the barony of, 217, 
218, 219 

Priory of, a Cell to the Abbey of 

Lonlai in Normandy, 218, 219 

Castle of, and its demesnes, 220 

Folkestone, Odo de, 230 

Font, ancient, formerly in the Church of Hamp- 
stead Norris in Berkshire, 475 

Fools, Feast of, 468 

Foresta, Guido de, 189 

Possard, Johanna, 241 

Fossard, Will. baro de Mulgrave, 241 

Fostebur’, Joh. 30 


Fostebure, Joan, 118 





Francis, Georce Grant, “sq. Uluminated 
Roll of the Sovereigns of Great Britain 
exhibited by, 495 

Franton, Adam de, Monument for, 272 

Frapyre, Dionisius, 90 

* Freyr,” statue and worship of, 293 

Froissart, the authority quoted by Selden and 
Anstis for the date of the foundation of the 
Order of the Garter, 2 

Froissart’s account of the Establish- 
ment of the confraternity of St. George by 
Edw. ILI. at Windsor, 104, 105 

— extract from, relating to the Order, 
149, 150 

Funeral Pall, in the possession of the Fish- 





mongers’ Company of London, account of 
the, 515, 516 
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Furness, Kemains ascribed to the era of the 
Druids in, 448—453 
Fyneux, Elizabeth, Epitaph for, 496 


G. 


Galays, Willielmus, 61, 62 
Gambourn, Joan, 117 
Gand, Arnold of, 232 
Garden, Henry de, 187 
Garden, W. de, 187 
Garter, Observations on the Institution of the 
Order of the, illustrated by the Accounts of 
the Great Wardrobe of K. Edw. III. 1—163 
——— foundation of the Order, 2 
earliest notice of it yet discovered, 119 
——— device of the, when adopted, 129 
actual institution of the Order, 130 
—— the Garter when first worn, 130, 131 
——— Ladies of the Order, 134, 138 
original Companions of the Order, 139 
—— curious Badge of the Order, 141 
Notices of the Order by Early Chroni- 
clers, 151, 152 
Remarks on some of the Stall-Plates 
of the Knights, 164—181 
——— earliest instance now remaining, among 
the Stall-Plates of the Knights, of Arms 
within the Garter, 167 
Garway, co. Hereford, Notes upon a Precep- 
tory of the Templars at, 182 
Dove-cote at, 191, 194, 195 
Gaston, Michelettus de, 94 
Gaunt, John of, D. of Lancaster, used the 
Ostrich Feathers as a Badge, 363 
—— Kad. de, 54 
George, St. Confraternity of, established at 
Windsor, 104, 105 
Feasts of, 135 








George, St. Letters patent for founding the 
Chapel of at Windsor, 161 

German Wheel-lock Gun, exhibition of a, 498 

Ghisnes, Arnold Comte of, 235 

——— Emma Countess of, r. Emma 

——— Latin verses on the Comtes of, 235 

Ghisnes, Monastery in honour of St. Leonard 
at, 222, 223, 227 

foundation of, 224, 225, 





236 

“ Giants’ Crraves, 452 

Girdlers’ Company, charities of the, 38% 

Grisnes, rectory of, impropriated to the Monas 
tery of St. Bertin at St. Omer, 225 

Glamorgan, Thomas de, 69 

Glass Vessels, discovery of, in tombs in this 
country, 313 

Godmundham, in Yorkshire, profanation of the 
heathen Temple at, by Coiffi the high priest, 
294 

Godshill Church, Isle of Wight, account of a 
Painting on the walls of, 483 

Gold Ornaments from South America. 472 

Goldsmiths’ Company, charities of the, 387 

Gonshill in Sussex, 317 

Goodrich Court, fragments of the Effigy of De 
Mauley from York Minster at, 238, 239 

Gough, Richard, Esq. his curious Series of 
drawings of Monuments which formerly 
existed in France, now in the Bodleian, 274 

Gourney, Anselm de, 248 

Gozelin Vicomte d’ Arques, 217 

Grafton Regis, Northamptonshire, mcised 
Memorial at, for Sir John de Wydeville, 
272 

Granados, Diego de, “ Opusculum de quatuor 
Novissimis ” by, 414 

Great Britain, illuminated Roll of the Sove 
reigns of, 495 

Greek fictile Vases representing historical sub 
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Hla LSTONE, EpWARD, E’'sy.exhibits two Speci- 
mens of the enamelled work of Limoges, 516 

Hainault, Arms of, ipon Plate belonging to 
Queen P ppa, 395, 354 

Hame, Ricardus, 90, 94 

Hammes, Arnold de, 232 


Hampstead Norris, in Berkshire, Ancient Font 


formerly i the Church of, 478 
Haneks s faleonarius, 87 
Hannaud, Hanekynus de, 88, 90 


Han: v le Fauconer, 89 

Harncocrr, Per. L. Vernon, Letter of, de- 
ibing several Vessels of glass and earth- 
iware, with Ornaments, discovered near 

Chilgrove in Sussex, 312—317 

Hardhill, Joh. de, 90 

Harpenden, Sir John, brass for, A.D. 1457, 511 

Hastiludes held at various places, Edw. III. 

3, 107, 108, 115, 116, 118, 120, 124, 125 

Hattield, William of, second son of Edw. IIL. 145 


Hiawkins, WALTER, Esq. exhibits an ancient 


a 


Sword discovered in the bed of the Thames, 


Hay hay the wythe Swan, by Godes Soul I 
’ K. Edw. III. motto, 43, 122 
Haymi Ralph, cost of the tomb of, at Milton 


— ———_ — two small barrows on, 452 

Helmeswell, Joh. de, 94 

Helmets, account of, as they appear upon the 

tall-pl tes of the Knights of the Garter, 

side-standing, 174 
full-faced, 175 

Hengist and Horsa, 291 

Henricus clericus Capell# Regis, 93 

Henricus faleonarins, 87 

He ry I. charter of, to the bishop of Thetford 


rons of Suffolk, 220 
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Henry IV. uses the Ostrich Feathers, 365 Hozier Lane, ant of land in, by Henry VIII. 


——— his motto of * Sovereyne,” 366, 367 32] 
——_—$—— an Ostrich Feather the Badge of his Huginus, S&, 90 

younger sons 367 Hun phrey Duke of Gloucester, shield of, 
Henry V. uses the Ostrich Feathers, 366 charged with Ostrich Feathers, 368 


F Henry VI. uses the Feathers, 367 Hunte, Johannes, 90 
a edule of a Wardrobe Account of, Husbourn, Willielmus, {4 
26, in the Tower, 381 Huse, Nicholas, 87, *9 
- Henry VIII. arms of, in St. Dunstan’s church, 
London, 370 
Henry, Pr. of Wales, son of James I. Badge of 


the Feathers borne by. 370 I. 


Henry Castellan of Bourbourg, 228, 229, 232, 


23.5 Ich Dis motto of 50, 351, 352, 357, 
Here é unting on the wa fact - 369, 371 

ber 47 1 Ich wrude much,” German motto of, 371, 
Heretord Cathedral, extract from the “* Consue- 383 


nes or Re Y ila of, 25 note Incl 1, Cs ibriel, $14 


Heretord, William de, 185 Incised Sepulchral Slabs. Observations on, with 








Herne, co. Kent, epulchral brasses at, 496 Descriptions of two ¢ xamples whic h exist at 
7 Heth, DPhomas. a ce neealed Je uit. Ex mination | Avenburv in Herefordshire. and Bitton in 
of, A.D. 1568, 462 (,loucestershire, 267, 268 
Hexha Abbev, altar and painted |} ine! it. Inhumation without burning, not unknown to 
45% the ancient Romans, 315 
High-haum, small ruin at, 453 Inlaving of Metals, practice of, 446 
Hillary, Rogerus, 95, 97 j Joan. Princess, fourth daughter of King Ed- 
Hloland, Sir Otho, 139 urd JET. mar age ind vovage of to ( astile, 


ae I I ‘ Rr HARD, 134. eX bits i Bust ot 145, 146 
3 } t formed of lead, ipposed to Joan. Princess of Wales, widow of the Black 


F o t We ght of a Steel-yard, 484 Prinee, 363 
Hony soit qui n il y pense,” and its origin as John the Bapt t, device upon a Fibula or 
40, 119, 150, 131, 133 Brooch, a type of, 468 
Hors , in the mythological system of John of Luxemburgh, King of Bohemia, 350 
t (Cr I race, 29], 292 John, Sir, bastard brother of (2. Philippa, 124 


HI l it, = tine Black Py wes motto of, Bou, i JONES. Jou ‘ WIN rt n, Bay upon the Discovery 


357, 358, 371 of two rare Tracts in the Library of the British 
| 
Hout Joh. de, 96, 97 Museum. hitherto unknown, supposed from 
| 
HH ard, Thomas, Lord Howard, 177. 180 } the Press of Caxton, 412, 424 


—— afterwards Duke of Norfolk, stall-plate | Jortisc, Cuantes M. Esq. Letter of, on the 


s Ant. the Garter, 169 . ect of Remains ascribed to the era of 
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« Journey R \ il J rurment «0 called 
45 | 


[ror mongers ( oll pal charities of the, 336 


IsAA Revs \ccount of the Discovery 
of Roman | &e. at Dymechurch, in Kom- 
ne Ma 447 

Isabella, La la. of | [i]. 117 

[sfield ( 5 ex, Se hral Stone at, fo 
Crundrada te i V i fe Warrenne 

34, 43 

Isidore, Saint, 22 


Lil. « mottoes, 133 


e« from, 47] 


“ It is as it is, 
Italy 


Juliers, Lady, 117 


one of K. Edw 


(ntiquities il Skeet 


Jupiter ( onser t “Tha or tiyure of 


mize 


147 
iN 


Keccer, Her of the Soc. 
of Antiqua 
Elis, 


(ya 


Ferpinanod, rest 
Letter to Sir H 


( ock 


es of Zunch, 
ot 


pon the Syn heal the on 


( ome 0 
—-—— hus Explanation of an obscure pas- 
sage in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 502 
Kelleshall, Ric. 
Kempe, Alfred 


Sepulchral Brasses at [lerne 


de, 97 
Joh exhibits Rubbmgs of tw 


n Kent, 496 
} 


— CTPIDITS 1 _olleetion 


f Lamps, glass 


Lachrymatoriwes, Ac. 473 





Accou f an Intrenched Camp at 


Wimbledon in Surrey, 518, 521 


“ Khschearscha,” or \erxes, 276 

Kine, Tuomas Wittitam, &sqg. his Remarks 
on some of the Stall-plates of the Kaights 
of the (rarter, 164, Isl 


hk ngston, 


the River at, 476 


Surrey, Remains found im the bed of 


Kingswood, Seal of the Pnory of, 514 





Kurk Simkings, 400 
Kirkby Moor, 451 
Kirkby 


Account ot 


Koman Vestigia found at, 279, 288 


[hore in Westmoreland. 


———— by what name anciently known, 281 


——— discoveries there in the Seventeenth 
Century, 2&1 


Knights of the Society of the Garter,”’ 124 
K nolles, Sir Francis, 173 
K vghle William de, $7 


La Hogue. Knighthood of the Prince of Wales 
at, i1i 

Lambrequin, 176 

Laneaster, Eari of, 112, 117, 129 

Lancaster, Thomas de, 46, 117, 123 

Lanercost, passage from the Chronicle of, re- 
lating to the proposition made by Edw. ITI. 
A.D. 1340, at the siege of Tournay, 510 

139 


Langley, Edmund of. 


Lawrence, St., effigy of. on a streamer. 127 


173 


Thomas David, 196 


Lea, Sir Henry, 

Lea, 

Leaden Coffins of 
i Franes 

Leathersellers’ ( ompany, charities of the, 388 

Lord, 140 

$14 


the Roman time, found both 


und England. 461 


Le Despencer, kidw 


Leeuwis, Dionysus a, 


Leigh. Kent. monumental brass from, 473 
Lenedale, Joh. de. 46 

Lenedale, Sir John de, 12%) 

Letcombe Ashes, 295 

Lewes Priory in Sussex. Accounts of the 


of the Remains of William de 
wife 130. 


liscovery at, 
Warren, and of his 
437. 438, 442 

— excerpts from the 
439, 440, 441, 442 


Gundrada, 





Chartulary of. 
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Lewes Priory, second dedication of the Church 
of, 439 
some of the buildings of, of the 





rhirteenth Century, 442 

‘ Liber de Quatuor Novissimis, 419 

Lichfield, hastiludes at, 4 Edw. LIT, 26, 115, 
Lik, 143 

Limoges, Enamelled Work of, 516 

Lincoln, Edward Ear! of, 177 

Lincoin, the holding of Jousts at, proposed to 
King Edward III. 107, 108 

Lincolnshire, ( opy of the Letters Patent, au- 
thorising Jousts to be held annually by the 
Knights of, 153 

Lionel Duke of Clarence, 363 

L'Isle, Sir John, 114, 117, 123, 129, 139 

Lisle, John de, 24, 25, 26, 41, 46 

Lilan-avan Vawr, co. Breeknock, Inscription 
ipon a Tomb in the Churehyard of, 516 

Lian Garwavy, 184 

London, the Companies of, their charities, from 
Rents purchased of King Edw. VI. 386, 392 

London, ‘Thomas de, 63 

London, William de, 56, 57, oe, 59 


Londsborough, in Yorkshire, Sepulchral brass 


it, for Margaret daughter and heiress of 
Henry Lord Bromflet. 494 

Loring, Sir Nele, 139 

Loring. Hubert de. bishop of Thettord, 221 

Lorr PiioM as, Esq. Letter desenbing 
ome remains of ancient Buildings on the 


West «ide of Bow Church Yard, JlIR— 


322 

Lovell, Francis, Viset. Lovell, stall-plate of, as 
Kt. of the Garter, 167 

Lovell, Sir Thomas, stall-plate of, as Knight ot 
the Garter, 168 

Luguvallum (now Carlisle), 280 

Lymbergh. Tydemannus de, faleonarius Regis 


87, 89 


Lynham, Willielmus de, 67 


Lvons, John de. | 8 


M. 


Maiden-Way, Roman road so named in West- 
moreland, 280 
Malet, Robert, 217 
. death of, at the battle of Tenerchebrai, 
221 
Malolacu, Edmundus de, 241 
Malolacu, Johannes de, 241 
Vialolacu, Peter de, 241 
—, account of, as the murderer of 
(;eottrey duke of Bretagne, 242 
—, 2d, 3d, 4th, and oth of the name, 
241, 242, 243, 244 
Malolacu, Robertus de, 241 
VManasses Comte de Cruisnes, 218, 220, 224, 
225, 227, 230 
ee, charters of 220 note, 221, 222 


eee, is wal, 22:3 


Vianers, Kad. de, 37, 39 

Manners, Henry, Ear! of Rutland, 178 

Manners, Thomas, Lord Roos, 177 

Manny, Sir Walter de, 114, 117, 139 

VManNrecs., Gipkon ALGERNON, Esq. LL.D. 

narks by, on the Discovery of the Remains 

of William de Warren and his wife Gundrad, 
mong the Ruins of the Priory of St. Pan- 


eras, at Southover near Lewes in Sussex, 


Mareh, Earl of, 139 

Marcilly, numnery of, in the diocese of Autun, 
226, 227 

Marechal, John, 222 

\largaret sister of King kdward LV., Account 
f the Ceremonial of the Marriage of, with 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, A.D. 1468, 


3 26—338 
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VI wr () t Scotla Miniature of 
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‘I ry of 12 
\ Rvd ‘ Staff. imemed memorimi at 
{ Sir Rob Mave 27 
aT | Rob 26, 42, 46 
Via ly ) ea _ of th 
pat a7 
Maile De, Obese tious on the Monumental 
a; f the Minster at York. 235S— 
~4™ 
—————e t of t Dy Maules family. 
” 
~ Pedigree of, 241 
\! edu t chy Aecount of, 24h 
VI Robert de, 122, 246 
Via Sir Robert de, LIT, 125 
Nia in K. of the Romans (aft. l.miperor ) 
ta ite of as Kt. of the Garter, 167 
Mayo, Richard, bishop of Hereford. Seal ot 
49, POO, Bl 
*® Veditacio ir les Sept Pseaumes Peniteu- 
ciaulx, 1 rare tract, supposed from the 
Press of Caxton, 412, 417 


Meleager, the story of, 471 


Merchant Tailors Company, charities of the. 


Viercury. bronze, formerly Mr. R. P. Knight's, 
ithe British Museum, 446 








Venews ' Very Rev. Jou Dean of 
Hereford. Elis Acc of the Discove if 
e Episcopal Rings of John Stanbe ; 
R 1 Mav Bishops of Hereford, 249— 
een : 

Merkyvngteld, Elianore de, 28. 30. 117, LIS 

Vie ‘ Ricard S35. Ov 

Viertok. M n de, 67 

Merton, 4 

Merton. Plastiludes held t. | HL. Ll 
12 

VMetals, i t | aying, 44 

Mewes, Philip de. the last Preeeptor of t 
Pemplars at Garway Iso, 1R6, 180 





MIevuick. Siv SAMUEL Resi. Observations 
of, on the Monmwuoental Effigy of De Ma 
le formerly in the Minster at York. 23S— 

Michilettus, 88, 94 

Michilettus de Gaston, 04 

Mielot, Jean, account of, 415 

Mildenhale, Robertus de, 92 

Milk used as one of the libations among th: 
Romans, 315 

Milton, co. Kent, cost of the tomb of Ralp 
Hayman at, 275 

Mohun, Lord, 139 

Molay, James de. IS8, IS”) 

Molay, John de, 189 


NMIonastic leases, exception=~ 1 | 


t dove- 


houses, fish-ponds, and warrens, 192 

Mouk. Sir George, afterwards cr. D. ot Albe- 
marle, 174 

Monville. bourg of, 215 

Monville, Nigel de, 218, 220, 224 

his donations to the Church ot Lonlay 

in Normandy, 218, 219 

More. ‘Thomas de la, Master of the Te mipiars 


in England, 186 


More, Sir Thomas, ” de q atuor N /VisslMus, 
414 
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Morecambe, bay of, 452 

Mortaine, Stephen comte of, 222 

Morthoe in Devonshire, monument supposed 
for William de Tracey at. 272 note 

Mortimer, Sir Roger, afterwards Earl of 
March, 111, 156 

Mote, Joan de la, 117 

Mote. Saundrina de la, 28, 50, 117, 11s 

Mount Calvary at Lewes Priory, 432, 435 

Mugge, William, Dean of Windsor, 136 

Mummy, Egyptian, Description of an, by HH. 
W. Diamond, Esq. 408—411 

Mundevilla, Nigel de, 232 

Mundeville, Matilda de, 232 

** Myn Biddenye, 

Mynors of Treago, one of the oldest families 


in Herefordshire, 193 


German motto of, 371, 383 


Mynors, Richard. | *q. 195 
Mynors. Roger. 196 


* Nak. robe of cloth of gold tor the King, so 
called, 135 

Nay se. Henr. atte, 87 

Neubold, Ada, 89 

Neuport, Walt. de, 39 

Neville, Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, 177 

Newark Priory, Surrey, Remains found at, 469 

Newbold on Avon, co. Warw. monumental Ef- 
figies cut in outline at, 269 

Newington near Hythe, in Kent, church of, 
given to St. Leonard at Ghisnes, 222 


once the actual residence of the 





Comtes of Ghisnes, 237 

Newton, Cuances, Esq. Description of four 
Bronzes found at Colchester by, from the 
Collection of Henry Vint, Esq. 443— 
447 
VOL. XXXI. 


Nico.as, Sir Nicnuoras Harnuts, Observa- 
tions by, on the Institution of the Order of 
the Garter, illustrated by the Accounts of the 
Great Wardrobe of King Edward III. 1— 
163 

observations by, on the Origin and 
History of the Badge and Mottoes of Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, 350—3a4 

Norman, Walter, 138 

Normandy, Mich. de, 90 

North, Sir Frederick, afterwards Earl of Guild- 
ford, 174 

Northfolk, Johannes de. 87, 89 

Northwode, Sir John de, sepulchral brass for, 
at Minster, in Sheppey, 270 note 

Norton, John de, 88 

Nurseling, near Southampton, Bust of a Bac- 


} 


chante found at, 486 


Offord, Joh, de, decanus Lyt 
Olat Trygvesson, quotation from the Saga of, 
293 


coln, 9 


Ostrich, an, the Badge of the Emperor Charles 
IV. of Bohemia, 360 
Ostriches on the robe of Anne, Queen 
of Rich Il. upon her tomb, in Westm. 
Abbey, 360 
Ostrich Feathers, as borne by the Prince of 
Wales, popular account of the adoption of 
the, 350 
when first mentioned in any Record, 
352 
appear once upon a piece of Plate be- 
longing to Philippa Q. of Edward III. 354, 
395 
—— Mentioned in the Will of the Black 
Prince, 355 
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Ostneh Feathers, a Badge, 359 


borne by Q. Philippa. 360 





——— 3 hight different Seals enumerated, 
tearing the Feathers, 461, 362 

——. Ostrich Feathers borne with a differ- 
ence by all the sons of Edw. IIL. 363 

——- ised by Rich II. 364 


Orford, co. Kent, Hastiludes held at, ¢. Edw 
11. 116, 122 
Grtet +) 
r. 


Pageant at Canterbury, on St. Thomas's Day. 


Valimpsest sepulehral Brass from the Church 
of Waterper near Oxford, 510 

Par \ymer le, 4 

Pave Sir Walte 139 

Paxes of Silver. account of several by Mas 
Finiguerra, 404, 405 

Pelops Plexippus, Note on a Vase with, im the 
British Museum, 265, 266 

Pennoncels for the King’s Shy 12s 

Perey. Algernon, Karl of Northumberland, 1S0 

Perey. Henry. | * Northumberland, 173 

Perev, Henry, D. of Northumberland, stall- 
plate of, as Kat. of the Garter, 166 

Perey, lens \lvernon, E. of Northumbe 
land, stall-plate of, as Kut. of the Garter, 168 

Pergate. Ricardus de, 93 

Petre<f Thomas de, 87 

Petresfel Joh. de, 8&8 

Pert nh l J Account of a Bilingual In- 

iption taken from a Vase at St. Mark, at 
77 


Venice, 275— 


Pevere|, W un, of Dover, 223 


Pewterers’ Company, charities of the, 389 


Vs t« i go, OL 


Philip, K. of France, ereets a Round Tabie in 
his dominions, 106 

Philip and Mary, K. and Q. Ostrich Feather 
used on the Seal of, 370 

Philippa, Q. of Edw. III. her Offering at the 
Feast of St. George, A.D. 13452, 137 

—_—. [List of Plate belonging to her, 353, 
ot 

——— (;erman Mottoes used by, 371 

Philippus faleonarius, 87 

Puicciers. Sir Tuomas, Bart. Account of 
the Ceremonial of the Marriage of the Prin- 
cess Margaret, sister of King Edward IV. 
to Charles Duke of Burgundy, 326—333 

Pikerell, Will. sellator Regis Edw. III. 99 

Pilgrimage. Times allowed for, in the “ Con- 
suetudines ” of Hereford Cathedral, to the 
Canons, 251, 252 note 

Pilgrims to Canterbury, A.D. 1520, 207 

Pokelington. William de. 185 

Pole, Sir Richard, stall-plate of, as Knight of 
the Garter. 16S 

Polychromy, on the decorative colouring of the 
Middle Ages, <o termed, 512 

Polyerates, celebrated pages of, 263 

Pompeu, bronze vase from, 471 

Poor Knights ot Windsor. 126, 127 

Porrett, Ricuanp, £xq. exhibits a Miniature 
of Mary Stuart. Queen of Scotland, 477 

——_——— his Account of a Series of Specimens 
of Gun-locks, 491 

Portland Vase, 500 

Portmari, Letter of to Lord Cromwell, 431 

Portour. Hunt, 8&8 

Portour, John, 8&8 

Powys, Thomas, Magister Scolarom Aule 
Regis Cantabr. 91. 

Pratte, Joh. 90. 

Preceptories of the Templars. what they were, 
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Prapus, statue Of, in the \Vuseo- Pio-¢ lemmel- 
tino, 444 
Prince of Wales, authorities for the Knight- 


hood of, at La Hogue, in 1346, 154 





Extracts from the Account- 
ot the Treasurers and other Officers of the. 
A.D. 1348-9, 158, 159, 160, 161 

Pterophori, 351 

Puzzuoli, Street of the Tombs at, 47 |! 

Pynel, Robertus, 68 


Pyxes, small bronze, from Lewes Priory, 437 


R. 


Radcliffe, Robert, Earl of Sussex, 173, 177 

Radcliffe, Robert, Viscount Fitzwalter, 130 

Radingfield, Charters to the Nunnery of, 220. 
222 

Rampton, Cambridgeshire, reference to a cross- 
legged effigy at, 239 

Reape, Rer. J. B., his Account of the Font 


now in the Church of Stone. co. Backs, 478 


—— Exhibition by, of earthen vessels 
found in Bonner’s Fields, Hackney, 518 
Reading, Hastiludes held at, 115 
Rees, Rer. Wir. J., sends a fac-simile of au 
inseription from the edge of a Tombstone in 
the Church of Llan-avan Vawr. 516 
Retford, Willelmus de, 102, 136 
Retherhuth, maner. de, 42 
Ricardus faleonarius, or le Fanconer, 47, 90 
Richard II. occasionally used the Ostrich Fea- 


thers, 364, 369 


Rings used as substitutes for coinage in the earl, 
Saxon times, 402, 403 

Rivers, Earl, ¢. Edw. [V. 172 

Robert the chamberlain of Tanearville, 230 

tobert III. Comte de Dreux, imeised slab for, 
formerly in the Ch. of St. Yved de Braine, 274 


Robertus falconarius, 37 

Robes, made against the Feast of the Round 
lable, 109 

Robsart, Sir Lewis, 176 

Roldeston, Thomas de, 93 

Romald’s or Rombald’s Moor, 300, 305 

Roman red ware found in England, supposed 
age of, 256 





discovery of Urns, at Stratford-le-Bow 
in Middlesex, 310 

Kosa, otherwise Sibylla, daughter of Manasses 
Comte of Ghisnes, 228, 233 

Rosser, W. H. Esq. his exhibition of a Wheel- 
lock Pistol, 497, 49% 

Rotherhithe, manor of, ¢. Edw. LiL. 122 

Rouen in Normandy, discovery of leaden Coffins 
at, of the Roman time, 309 

Rouley, Galtr. 89 

Round Table held at Windsor Castle, [9th 
Jan. 1344, 104 

9 House in Windsor Castle se 
called, LO6 

feasts of the. 10m, 109 

Rous, Sir Thomas. Constable of the Tower 

1347, 147 


Runie Almanack. or Staffordshire Clogw-book 


443 
Russell, John, Lord Kussell, 176 
Rvyvers. Rol. de x 
S 


Sadlers’) Company, funeral pall in the pos 
session of the, 516 

Sadyngton, Rob. de, 96, 97 

Safe Conduct, Letters of, for Kuights, &e¢., to 
attend Tournaments and Jousts at Windsor 
Castle, 1344, 149 

St. George, John de, 15% 
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Sigillaria, Account of some Ancient Figures 


found near Naxos, and in the Island of Nusa, 


sim] in ind = Qvzhia, essels appropriated to 


fine feasts, and entombed with the Romans, 
316 

sing gy at Entertainments, common among the 
Crree ks fy 

Sk ers Con inv, charities of the, 390 


Scraper, Rer. T. P. on the finding of Celts, &e. 
ot bronze. at Carleton Rode. Norfolk, &c. 494 
Sleipner, the eight-footed horse of Odin, 292 
Swuirn, Cuarries Roacnu, Esq. Notice by, of 
Leaden Coffin of early fabrie discovered 
at Bow, 308—31] ] 
———$— or some Anglo-Saxon Remains disco- 
vered t Stowting, in the county of Kent, 
eed Account ot Roman remains discovered 
t Bree quereque, near Boulogne-sur- Mer, 460 
—— — his Notice of Roman Pavements found 
d near Cirencester, 461 
——— exhibits a Drawing from a Painting 
discovered on the wall of Godshill Church, 
the Isle of Wight, 483 
——__—- «xhibits another Drawing of a Paint- 
ing found on the wall of a house in Chi- 
chester, thid, 
——_—— exhibits a Runic Almanack, ‘did. 


——— his exhibition of Roman remains found 
in Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire, 488 
Suyru, Captain W. H. On some Roman 

Vestigia found at Kirkby Thore, in West- 


moreland, 279—2S88 


Snaphauncee fire-locks, 493 


Somborn, Johannes, 94 
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Somerset, Sir Chas.. aft Earl of Worcest P. 


stall-plate of, as Kn. of the (Crarter, 168 
Somerset, Edward, Earl of Worcester, 173 
Somerset, Protector, Original Letter of the 


BOO, BO] 


‘ Soverevne. He V the Fourth’s motto of. 


366, 367 

Spence, CHARLES. E's. exhibits a rubbing 
from the sepulchral brass of * Marge ry 
Arundel “ in the Church of Anthony, in 
Cornwall, 485 

Spenser, Phil. de, 26 

Spenser, Sir Philip de, 117 

Spitalfields, Camden's Account of Sepulehr 
Vases found in, 513 

Sporier, Nicholas le, 100 

Stafford, Earl of, 139 

Stafford, Henry, Lord Stafford, stall-plate of 
is Knt. of the Garter, 169 

LD). of Buckingham, stall-plats 

of, as Knight of the Garter, 166 


Stanbery,John, Bp. of Hereford, Seal of, 249,252 


Stanhope, Sir Thomas, Letter of, 212, 213 

Stan] vy, George Lord Strange, stall-plate of, 
is Kt. of the Garter, 167 

Stanley, Thomas, aft. Earl of Derby, stall- late 

of, as Kt. of the Garter, 167 

Stanley, W un, Earl of Derby, 173 


Stanstead, St. Margaret s, Herts, antient Tiles 


Staplet m, Milo de, 26 

Stapleton, Sir Miles de, 117, 129, 139 

SraprLeTon, LHOMAS, Esq. Observations bv, 
upon the succession to the Barony of Wil- 


liam of (rq es, in the county of Kent, 


during the pe riod between the ( onquest of 
Englat und the reign of King John, 216— 
237 


Staunton, Philippus de, 84 





Staunton, Sir Ph l pP de, 147 

Stephen, K. charters of, relating to Redling- 
field, 221 

Stephen's Chapel, St., Westminster, Observa- 
tions on a portion of the Crypt of, 323—825 

Stewart, Sir Robert, afterwards Marq. of Lon- 
donderry, 174 

Stoke, John de, 187, 189 

——== GC] osition of concerning the Preece ptory 
at Garwav, 187 

Srokes, Cuartes, Esq. his Exhibition and 
Account of some ancient Alabaster Figures 
termed “ Sigillaria,” 485 

Stonford, Joh. de, 95, 97 

Stonore, Joh. de, 95, 97 

Stowting, co. Kent, Account of Anglo-Saxon 
Remains found at, 398—403 

Stradling, Sir Harry, Letter of, written in 
1456, 426, 42 

Stratton, VW hic imus de, 62 

Straunge, Galfr. le, 90 

Streamers used in the Garter Ceremonials, 128 


Strillegh, Arnaldus de, 91 


Suffolk, Earl of, 139 
Su ill, Hen. de, 87, 91, 94 


Koni rhts of the Garter, whether peers or not 


Sword, ancient, found in the bed of the Thames, 


to d at Wa ungtord, be rks, 494 


Swynburn, Joh. de, &&, 90 
Swynerton, Joh. de, miles, 83 
Swynerton, Thomas de, mil. 92, 141 


webury, 173 
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Talbot (,eorg Lari ot Shrewsbury, stall-plate 
ot, as Knight of the Garter, 167 
Talbot 


the (Crarte r, 16x 


Sir Gilbert, stall-plate of, as Kut. of 
Talbot, Sir Richard, 125 

Talbott, Richard, 46 

Pallow-Chandlers 


Company, charities of the, 


jhe 

Tameworth, Thomas de, 70 

Tanan, William de, 222 

Templars, accounts of the lands of the, in Eng- 
land, imperfeet, 154 

Temple Church, London, Inseription over the 
door at the, 191 

Tendour, Henricus, 87 

Tendour, Johannes, 37 

Tenerchebrai, battle of, 221 

Terouanne, 225 

Tetbury Priory, Gloucestershire, Account of 
the Remains of, 513 

Theodoric Comte de Flanders, 229, 233 

Thetford, ancient gold found at, 
474 

* Thomas of Calais, 


galley, 147 


signet-ring 
the name of K. Edw. ILL.’s 


Thomas, Sir Khys ap, stall-plate of, as Kuight 
of the Garter, 169 

Tuoms, WitttaM J., Esq. Observations on the 
White Llorse of Berkshire by, 289—298 

Thorp, Johannes de, 95 

Thorp, W. A. de, 95, 96 

Throxford, Lady de, 117 

Tiles, antient, from St. Margarets Stanstead, 
Herts, 517 

Potyngworth, Tho. de, 94 

Tower of London, the Princes Feathers and 
Motto in stained glass in the Porter's Lodge 
in the, 370 

Tracey, William de, Monument for at Morthoe, 


co Dev on, 272 


INDEX. 








Tracts, two in the Library of the British 

hitherto undescribed, supposed 
from the Press of Caxton, 412—424 

Tranenne, Rev. Jouxn Montcomery, Let- 


Museum, 


ter of Sir Harry Stradling written in 1456 
communicated by, 425—429 

Trumpington, Sir Robert de, sepulchral brass 
of, 270 

Truro, Seal of the Friars Preachers at, 459 

Tunstall, Sir Richard, stall-plate of, as Knight 
of the Garter, 167 





Turnham, Isabella, 241 
Turnham, Robertus, 241 


Vache, Kicardus de la, 24, 26 

Vache, Sir Richard de la, 117, 139 

Valaunt, William, 138 

Vale of White Horse, 290 

Valence, William de, 248 

Vanes, Henr. de, Faleonarius Regis, $9 

Van Hale, Sir Frane, 140 

Vaus, Lady Burg de, 118 

Ver, Alberic de, 228, 230 

Verdon, Thomas, 94 

Vere, John, Earl of Oxtord, stall-plate of, as 
Knight of the Garter, 167 

Vergous, Kicardus, 94 

Venterer, Philippus, 8&8 

Uffington, representation of the White Horse 
at, 298 

Ufford, Sir Thomas, 140 

Ughtrede, Sir Thomas, 139 

Viatorium of the time of Queen Elizabeth,"ac- 
count of a 
45 1—4s3 

Villars, William, monument for at Brooksby. 


Nautical Instrument so called, 


in Leicestershire, 272 
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Villiers, Sir George afterwards Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 174 

Vint, Henry, Esq. account of Bronzes found 
at Colchester belonging te. 443—447 

Vintners’ Company, charities of the, 388 

Virtue, Jous, Esq. exhibits a Wheel-lock 
Gun, 499 

Ulbaldo, Guido, Duc d Urbino, stall-plate of at 
Windsor, as Knight of the Garter, 168 

Ulster, Lady, 117 

Upleden, co. Herefd. Preeeptory of the Tem- 
plars at, 185 

Urbino, Frederic Due d’, stall-plate of as Kt. 
of the Garter, 166 

Uttoxeter, advowson of, assigned to the War- 
den and Chaplains of St. George of Windsor, 
126 


Vvnegre, Richard, 94 


W 


Wake, the Lady, 117 

Walchelin, Bishop, 439 

Wale, Sir Thomas, 139 

Wales, Prince of, Observations on the Origin 
and History of the Badge and Mottoes of 
the, 350—384 

Walkyngton . . . de, 42 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 174 

Walterus falconarius, 87 

Walton, Ricardus de, 64 

Wand, found in the grave of bishop Mayo at 
Hereford, 253 

Wardrobe, (;reat. Accounts of the, 142, 143 

lue of the Accounts of. for all 


———_———_ 7 


objects con ected with early E: glish History 


ve. 


Extracts from tl Wardrobe Ae- 


le? 
counts of the, 24 and 25 Edw. III. 163 


Wardrobe Account ot Edward II]. among the 
Records late of the Queen's Remembrancer, 
373 

Schedule of a Wardrobe Account 
in the Tower, 33 Flen. V1. 3&1 

Ware, Samcer, Esq. Notice by, of Battle- 
Axe Heads, found in Suffolk, 496, 497 

Warenne, William Ear! of, 222 

Warteld, Robertus, 88 

Warren, Aceount of the Discovery of the Re- 
mains of William de, and of his wife Gundrada, 
at Lewes Priory in Sussex, 430-437, 442 

Warwick, Earl of, 123, 139 

Waterpery, co. Oxford, palimpsest brass from 
the Church of, 510 

Wax Chandlers’ Company, charities of the, 391 

Way, Arsert, Esq. Observations of, on 
Incised Sepulchral Slabs, with Deseriptions 
of two remarkable examples representing 
Knights in the cross-legged attitude which 
exist at Avenbury in Herefordshire and 
Bitton in Gloucestershire, 267, 268 

————— communicates an Impression of the 
Seal of the Friars Preachers at Truro, 459 

———_ exhibits various Roman remains 
found near Chesterford, 475 

Wess, Rer. Joux, Notes by, upon a Precep- 
tory of Templars at Garway, im the county 
of Hereford, 13 2—197 

Welles, John, Viscount Welles, «tall-plate of, 
as Kt. of the Garter, 167 

Weryngton, Robertus de, 95 

Westley, Joh. de, 88 

Wheel or Pyrites Gun-lock, history of the, 192 

Whelp Castle, 281 

Wuicucorp, Wr. J 


the decorative olou 


Obeervations by, on 

ring of the Middle Ages, 
termed Polychromy 512 

White Horse of Berkshire, Ob-« ti on the, 
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White Hlorse of Berkshire, how far the known 
existence of, carned back, 290, 29] 

Whithors, Walterus, 89 

Wilford, Gervas de, 96, 97 

William of Windsor, son of K. Edw. [ID 145 
144 

—_———— iterment of, 115, 145 

William Arehb shop of Canterbury, 219 

William Count of Flanders, Seal of, 470 

Willoughby, Robert, Lord Broke, stall plate of 
is Kat. of the Garter, 168 

Wimbledon, co. Surrey, Account of an In- 
trenched Camp at, 5IS—521 

Windsor, Hlastiludes held at. 115, 116, 120, 
121, 124, 125 

Windsor, Letters Patent tor founding the 
Chapel of St. George in the Castle of, 161 

ee —— Iloefnagle = View of Windsor Cas- 
tle, A.D. 1575, 470 

Hise built in Windsor Castle, 
called the Round Table, 106 

Wircestr, Walt. de, 90 

Woden, the ha 

Woodland, cairn on, 451 

Woodstock, Thomas of, Duke of Cloucester, 
Badges of, S64 


Wreath, when first used by the Kuights of the 


vest offering to, 202 


(iarter, 176 

Wribbenhall, Worcestershire, charter relating 
to land at, 475 

Watout, Tuomas, Esq. On the Municipal 
Archives of the City of Canterbury, 195— 
211 

Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of Southampton, 173 


London 
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Wrottesles, Sir Hugh, 139 

Wyberton Church in Lincolnshire, monument 
of Adam de Franton at, 272 

Wycombe, Nicholas de, 8% 

Wydeville, Sir John de, incised memorial at 
(rrafton-Regis in Northamptonshire, 272 
Wve, co. Kent, Licence from John Arch- 

bishop of York relating to the Church of, 
256 note 
W ylughby, Ric. de, 95, 97 


W ythers, Walterus de, $3 


Yatesley, Ric. de, $5 

York, House of, used an Ostrich feather for its 
Badge, 568 

York, Edward and Richard, Dukes of, bear the 
Ostrich feather, 368 

Henry Duke of, (afterwards Henry 

VIII.) Stal!-Plate of, as Knight of the Garter, 
165 

Robert Duke of, Stall Plate of, as 
Knight of the Garter, 166 

Yorkshire, account of early Remains discovered 


in, 2909—307 


Zakesle, Joh. de, 56, 144 
Zeuele, Ricardus de, 65 
Zine, early mention of the metal of, 238 
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